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FOREWORD 


T he lights are getting dim if the span of life allotted to man 
still runs its course; and it may soon be too dark to find (me’s 
way about if tlie shadows steadih' deepen. I have not seen 
anv sign yet that there might be an early break. 

What consoles me still is the thought that 1 have lulfilled my 
obligation; the outline of the Universe, appearing steadily to me 
for long decades, has at last taken its place where it should be. 
What happens now it is for the Clods to decide, not for me. The 
outline has the proporti^)n of a system which my ancestors would 
have called and will remain as such till it is time for the 

Universe to let it go. What prevails then is Reality, which is not 
and the stor\' will change, if only to relate itself for endless 
eternal time. 

It has given me a chart of life and a fresh horizon in which I 
can with deep assurance use that chart. It fills me with hope that 
sooner or later there will be only one horizon left for our species 
and only one chart to call our own. By that time all the heavens 
will stand out, like the eternal snow in its blue glory, serene and 
glistening in the autumnal sun. 

Idle system, or is fresh like dew or a blossom wdiich 

opens with the first streak of the dawn; it is bare and simple in its 
outline and will appear to all if only they need it. Others who are 
still at duty 's call may pass it by; like the strange events that range 
through the night, lying fast asleep, not a whisper of it may touch 
them. 

But soon there will be no call for duties; calls will fade out as a 
matter of course, and then there will be only one need. 

Tt is difik'ult not to believe that we are beyond the cross-roads 
at last. The issue is no longer ‘decision’, wise or not wise, but a 
grasp of the ‘need’ which follows not the call of duty but its ful¬ 
filment. We have to fulfil the obligations, and this time by joint 
effort and the true austerity which alone can keep it alive. If 
martyrdom may still be our goal, we shall seek it where the clouds 
meet and glow and not where they break with thunder. 

vii 



INTRODUCTORY: CRITICAL SURVEY 
OV EUROPEAN THOUGHT 


I 

C OSMOLOGY, if it has any relevance, is not the Universe or 
Reality; there has been no claim to eternity about it. Per¬ 
haps it was not even conceived before speculation appeared 
in what I call the ‘Universe of process’. Would it not be legitimate 
then, if I just call it an account of Reality or a statement about it? 

It is another issue whether the terms ‘accc^unt’ and ‘statement’, 
w^hich must imply thought w^hatever its status to-day, can be used 
without apology; but if 1 do use them—since there is no alter¬ 
native—Cosmology, even in its ultimate proportion, can have no 
bearing upon the Continuous, the only other form of the Universe, 
which in my scheme stands as dual in the specific sense 1 have 
given to that term. It is wholly concerned with the Discontinuous 
Universe, leaving w^ell alone the issue whether there has to be also 
a separate account of the Continuous Universe. Strangely enough, 
the Continuous Universe docs not admit of being accounted for, 
so that what I call ‘account of Reality’ in its full and complete 
sense has to do wuth the Discontinuous Universe alone. As my 
ancestry held that the Ultimate Reality, as the)' understood it, was 
beyond knowledge, ne'ti^ so 1 too have the privilege 

to hold that the Continuous form of the Universe, which is my 
view of what they called Ultimate Reality, is beyond all knowledge. 
The evidence, w^hich will be discussed again, is in The Kea! and the 
l^egative} 

But can it be urged that I should scrupulouslv follow' the same 
path as tradition followed in laying down the basis or structure of 
my Cosmology? Should I have to mean by Cosmos—die notion 
which forms the very keynote of it —the same thing as my pre¬ 
decessors meant by it? How do the two terms ‘Cosmos’ and 
‘Chaos’, the mainsprings of all cosmology, stand in my scheme ? 
Do they appear in two Universes or together constitute the range 
of one and the same Universe? These are important issues. 

^ B. K. Mallik, The Rea/ and the Negative^ Allen & Unwin, London, 1940. 
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The fact is that I could not retain the meaning which accrued to 
the term ‘O^smos’ in relation to its direct opposite, the term 
"Chaos’, in the course of a long tradition. Since my scheme of the 
Discontinuous Universe provides equally for both chaos and order 
—1 have used the terms "conflict’ and ‘harmony’ in their place—I 
could not follow tradition and create two Universes on the basis 
of these two altogether distinct features of Reality, And for this 
deviation notliing was so conspicuously responsible as the con¬ 
ception of duality, which appears ec"|ually though in quite different 
forms in my scheme and in that of tradition. 1 had to deviate from 
all tradition in my scheme with reference to the nature of duality. 
I could not, like my predecessors, put an absolute bar between 
order and truth on one side and confusion and falsehood on the 
other. In the schemes of my predecessors these pairs belonged to 
two different Ihiiverses. Besides, if duality had to be recognised 
by them there was no suggestion in their formulation of it that it 
did or might constitute two distinct phases of Reality which not 
only never met but wliich had altogether different objectives to 
realise. There was not even a hint in tradition that Reality could 
be Continuous, in the sense 1 have attached to that term; and if 
we add to tliis fact the historical necessity which made tradition 
define the Infinite as an entity which had no beginning or end, 
order and chaos, strictly speaking, could not be placed within the 
compass of the same identical Universe. Costnology, therefore, in 
any scheme of tradition had to do with the notion of order in the 
Universe, which was totally distinct from chaos or from something 
which, without any rh)mc or reason, never ceased to run counter 
to order. 

It does nf)t, however, follow that (a)smology, if it has to deal 
with the nature or constitution of the Discontinuous Universe, 
must equally have to deal with its origin, which is obviously quite 
another consideration. On the contrar}', tlie issue connected with 
its origin will remain shrouded in mystery until the moment when 
the Universe will cross over inevitabh' to the realm of harmony 
after a long spell of experience within the difficult realm of con¬ 
flict. The two realms are quite distinct and do not co-exist in my 
scheme. 

There may, however, be schools of thought which may be 
reluctant to believe that the Universe of the ‘many’ ever had or 
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did really need a source for its origin. They may well take that 
Universe as not only spontaneous in its origin but also indisput¬ 
ably self-sufficient. In fact the atomistic view of Reality discovered 
the feature of Ultimate Reality in the multiple entities; and after 
that discovery the schools which did not choose to call the non¬ 
multiple by the name of Ultimate Reality, whether we describe 
them as Ideas or Universals or the Mystical Absolute, had to fol¬ 
low the Atomists of the classical age in their choice of the central 
theme. 

It so happens that the claim to spontaneity on behalf of the 
multiple Universe is by no means denied in my scheme. If any¬ 
thing it has been more firmly rooted in it than ever before. I hold 
that the Discontinuous Universe which embodied the multiple 
was independent and original and therefore necessarily spon¬ 
taneous. But unfortunately my agreement with the Atomists does 
not extend any further; I fail altogether to accept their second 
claim for it, the claim of self-sufficiency. And the reason for this is 
that self-sufficiency is a notion which may lose all its significance 
if it is dissociated from the notion of absoluteness. I have to reject 
it as meaningless. There can be no question that the idea of abso¬ 
luteness, or substantiality, or totality, or eternity was the one idea 
which brought out the specific feature of self-sufficiency in all 
tradition. Every entity which was not self-sufficient Avas the result 
of ‘creation’ or ‘emanation’ or ‘limitation’ or ‘diminution’. By 
universal acceptance Reality in its ultimate form was absolute and 
self-sufficient, whether it was taken to be simple or multiple. But 
since I have shown that the Absolute Positive or the Infinite of 
tradition was as totally incapable of existing as the Absolute Nega¬ 
tive, I do not see how the multiple Universe which I have called 
by the name of the Discontinuous, could possibly be self-sufficient. 
On the contrary, it has to begin and end, although it is meticul¬ 
ously independent and original. Frankly it is not possible that I 
should either accept or reject any of the cosmologies which the 
long tradition of our species has handed down to us. 

I do not, however, fail to appreciate the fact that the question 
of origin with reference to the Universe was carefully considered 
by my predecessors in at least some schools of thought. I am con¬ 
vinced that it had to be considered, since it was by no means a 
mere academic issue fit only for the speculative mind to appreciate; 
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even if it rested wholly with such a mind to unravel its mysteries 
the issue as such remained equally for common sense and for the 
practical mind. At least life on this planet, if it had to take a 
strenuous course, could not but set that issue for universal con¬ 
sideration. No mind presumably could escape the anxiety to know 
where exactly its long trail of discipline would end—if it ever 
would. And so necessarily the issue of origin had to be faced by all. 

It so happened that in the attempts to trace the origin of the 
Universe the philosophers came to trace it to three distinct con¬ 
ceptions instead of one. Here was a clear, unmistakable division. 
And as if tliat were not awkward enough, the conceptions which 
created that division were found to be in complete disagreement 
one with another; in fact they lay ultimately in a state of complete 
confusion. The philosophers in consequence found themselves 
belonging to three distinct Universes and had to formulate three 
distinct Cosmologies with distinct theories which were in a state 
of perpetual opposition about the origin, duration and final ending 
of their separate Universes. It is quite out of the question, there¬ 
fore, that I should find any help or support for my position from 
any of the three historical types. Besides, it is difficult to know 
whether tradition ever had the chance to be decisive about any of 
the three Cosmologies. 

An account of the nature of the Discontinuous Universe, how¬ 
ever, if we can deal with it quite apart from its origin, can be only 
an account of what in a strictly ultimate sense should be called by 
the name of the well-known term ‘experience’. An account or 
statement must at least be experienced. It is the only term which 
to my mind seems to be relevant to it in its proportion as a whole. 
Indeed, the Discontinuous Universe can be only another name for 
experience, since the alternative to experience is non-existence— 
the Absolute Negative is not experience for the simple reason that 
it cannot exist. Nothing that exists, whatever its form, can escape 
being at least experience. Even the inorganic atom has to be 
experience since it will otherwise cease to be existent. The state of 
non-existence is the state of complete nothingness. And if exis¬ 
tence in its turn must shape itself, according to my scheme, in the 
structures of the Continuous and Discontinuous, it follows that 
both of these structures have to be scrupulously ‘experience^ 
although the issue as to what the nature of experience in the 
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Continuous state could be might not arise in the Discontinuous 
realm. This will come for discussion later. 

There is, however, a familiar school of thought which seems 
definitely to deny that all existents must necessarily constitute, or 
be another name for, experience. In that well-known, persistent 
view, there can be, and are, existents which need not be supposed 
either to create experience or to have experience, and where such 
a view happens to be firmly held, the term ‘experience’ is associ¬ 
ated with awareness, consciousness, knowledge, etc. In other 
words, this school is convinced that there are in existence non- 
conscious, non-sensing, non-thinking units or beings sometimes 
called ‘immobile’. 

Curiously, it has perhaps never been quite explained where and 
how the line of demarcation should be drawn between the con¬ 
scious and the non-conscious; and if the line has to be drawn, 
what meaning one could possibly give to the alternative of the 
term ‘experience’ which it must presuppose. Should it not have 
been noticed that the meaning of the term ‘experience’ is derived 
from its distinction from the non-existent, w^hich is non-experi- 
ence: so that the non-conscious has to be called experience as well 
as the conscious, since they are both distinguishable from the 
non-existent ? 

It is too early yet to point out where exactly tradition went 
wrong in its analysis of these terms. We can only note by the way 
that there has been equally another school of thought in the same 
tradition which cannot possibly dissociate the existents from at 
least some association with experience, which according to them 
is a prerogative of what they call ‘mind’. So that if the non- 
conscious, provided there is such a thing, has to be given a place 
in existence, that place can lie only within the orbit of mind. It 
has at least to be ‘mental’ if not mind, and exist in a state of being 
which is sensed, or perceived, or thought: existents which fall 
beyond the range of mind are the Absolute Negative and the 
Absolute Positive, if I follow my sense of these two terms. 

What has to be noted is that the term ‘experience’ cannot be 
dropped and there is at least one outstanding reason for this: the 
statement ‘the non-existent has no experience’ has a meaning. It 
follows, therefore, that the existent must have experience. There 
is no middle term between experience and non-experience. The 
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suggestion that only some existents have experience would imply 
that some existents cannot be distinguished from the non-existent. 

Incidentally, I may refer also to the dicta which stand to the 
credit of distinguished metaphysicians: Being is distinguishable 
from knowing and there is such a thing as ‘Being in itself’ as 
distinguished from ‘Being for itself’. These are statements which 
apply to Reality on the categorical level. It has been claimed that 
‘to be or to exist is not necessarily to know’. The implication is 
that the Universe, which certainly exists, might have just existed 
without having any knowledge of its existence. The implication is 
not correct. To exist, in my scheme, is not to create; it does not 
mean not to know. To me the Universe either just exists or both 
exists and creates, i.e. it is non-purposive and purposive. But 
whether purposive or non-purposive, it is undoubtedly experience 
and if to know is to have experience, in a specific sense, knowing 
cannot be distinguished from Being. If a Universe were non¬ 
experience it would have to be non-existent as well. 

To exist, however, is not necessarily to know, which is a 
specialised form of experience. But in no case is existence possible 
unless there is provision for some kind or other of experience— 
for instance, observing, perceiving or imagining, etc. Thinking 
or knowing is a special type of experiencing. So tliat if as a matter 
of fact there is absence of knowing, that is no evidence for the 
absence of experiencing. 

A being, for instance, may be in a state of sensation—what we 
shall describe later on as pure experience—or it may be in a state 
which is called categ(^rical. A thinking being is just as conceivable 
as one who just revels in sensation or images. Proverbially such 
beings are supposed even to clash, but both of them are real, 
existent beings. It would be a mistake if we did not call them 
equally centres of experience. For ourselves we do not for a 
moment hesitate even to call the inorganic a centre of experience, 
precisely because it exists. It is impossible that an entity can exist 
without automatically being a centre of experience. 

It does not, however, follow that the phrase ‘to exist’ must 
always mean to have experience. It may just be used to signify the 
absence of the non-existent. The assertion which all metaphysi¬ 
cians advanced in reply to the sceptic ‘Being is’ only meant that 
‘Non-Being is not’. It had nothing to do with the issue of 
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the definition or characterisation of Being. Proverbially, the 
schools of thought differed at once as soon as they took up that 
enquiry. 

The view in question—"to be is not to know’—will be reviewed 
at length as I formulate my theory of knowledge and the chances 
are that I shall have to reject it complete!}. I shall also review the 
dictum of the dialectical school which stands on the distinction 
between ‘Being in itself’ and ‘Being for itself’. Obviously, not 
before I have solved the problem of body and mind, or spirit and 
matter, can I expect to establish with complete evidence my claim 
that experience is only another name for the existent. Besides, a 
fresh analysis of both the terms, as categories, follows in my 
Cosmology. 

It may be useful in the meantime if I make two general com¬ 
ments on the two issues, body and mind and spirit and matter. 
The distinction between spirit and matter, for one thing, on a 
much deeper analysis of it than any so far known, seems to have 
arisen for one simple reason—tradition had to create it since the 
more fundamental distinction between the Infinite and Finite, the 
basis of all distinction, could not be avoided. That fatal ultimate- 
necessity, even if it had no rational basis, became responsible for 
all the irrational beliefs of tradition. Presumably all thinkers were 
aware of this fatality, although nobody had the chance to put some 
other belief in its place. I shall make a long and elaborate analysis 
of that other belief. 1 shall also suggest that body and mind, or 
spirit and matter, arc equally implied by the existent, whatever its 
form. They are not incompatible nor are they anything but 
categories. 

The other comment is that as I do not follow the familiar path 
indicated by the dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal in tradition 
—1 have departed altogether from tradition—I do not have to 
deal with the two realms of experience, the Infinite and the Finite. 
In fact I have to deal with the Discontinuous Universe alone; and 
since the constituents of this realm have to be modelled on the 
pattern of absolute equality, the ultimate bases of this pattern, 
Being and Non-Being, are equally real and frankly non-absolute; 
they cannot possibly exist in forms such as mind and matter, or 
conscious and non-conscious, in the senses in which they have so 
far been understood. They could be either conscious or mind, or 
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non-conscious or matter if indeed these terms were mutually ex¬ 
clusive or existent entities. 

It is another issue whether they can be preserved in any sense 
whatsoever; they can be, only they cannot be admitted into the 
realm of existence in any form at the expense of the term ‘experi¬ 
ence’. They will all have to presuppose this notion wherever they 
may be. In other words, no entity in the realm of the Discontinuous 
Universe can be anything but experience, although there could 
easily also be provision in it for such distinctions as conscious and 
non-conscious, mind and matter, and body and soul. 

Indeed I need not proclaim, as it were, from tlie house-tops that 
the issue of body and soul does not arise when as a matter of fact 
it did arise and is still arising on the whole horizon of human ex¬ 
perience. If indeed the disappearance of the issue somehow had 
already actually taken place, would there be any occasion for the 
proclamation unless it was for the benefit of those who did pro¬ 
claim it ? Could it not be that at odd moments they might still be 
dreading the return of it ? 

All these issues will, however, have the chance of a full review 
as I go into the analysis of my Cosmology and the theory of 
knowledge. In the meantime I shall just refer to one other argu¬ 
ment—why the Discontinuous Universe, in every phase of it, has 
to be characterised by experience. And this is a special argument. 

This argument derives its origin from the fact that in my theory 
of Reality the Discontinuous Universe makes room for only two 
cardinal phenomena as its main and ultimate achievement, Doubt 
and Certainty; and Certainty in its turn appears in two forms. 
Negative and Positive. Nothing can happen in the career of its 
constituents which is not a state of doubt or of certainty in its dual 
form, or a preliminary preparation for them. This is my peculiar 
view and I hold it on firm and indisputable grounds. The evidence 
follows later on as 1 discuss the creative stage of the Discontinuous 
Universe. 

But could there be doubt and certainty in a Universe if experi¬ 
ence, as a phenomenon, were rigidly excluded from it? Could a 
state of non-experience conceivably stage the complicated pheno¬ 
mena of doubt and certainty ? Here again I cannot come to a final 
decision till the theory of knowledge has been well laid out in all 
its ramifications. I can only make a general comment in passing. 
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Does it not seem obvious that a Universe which dramatises in 
turn doubt and certainty cannot be confidently held to do so 
unless it at least has experience of that drama ? That the enactment 
of such a drama should take place when the Universe was, as it 
were, lying stone dead and nothing even remotely sentient sur¬ 
vived in it might no doubt suit the primal urge of our protons 
and electrons as our scientists take them. But can wc human beings 
ever have a communication from such protons and electrons to 
verify this possibility or can we do without such communication 
if we must make a statement about them ? If, however, some of us 
still prefer to believe in pure, sheer movement, will it be possible 
to deny that such beliefs are bound to affect the purity of that 
which just moves ? 1 low could one believe in anything, however 
remote or abstract, unless somehow it was drawn within the orbit 
of that belief—which by hypothesis is not exactly a proton ? Does 
not even the scientist claim that the light which the star radiates 
sooner or later enters his mind ? 

I am not trying here to ‘cash in" on Berkeley, though his point 
once made was never unmade. What was unmade was his full 
claim as to what the subject and object were. We have to remem¬ 
ber that our great critics do not have to apologise for the criticism 
they suggest; where they fail marks the close of criticism and the 
beginning of dogmatism. If, however, I do just suggest that I have 
a belief in a state which is not experience, the issue no longer 
arises. Not even a bad drama about it would arise. 

What then is the real issue about the distinction between ex¬ 
perience and non-experience ? Why arc wc so anxious to hold that 
a stone just moves, whatever that might mean, while the philoso¬ 
pher watching it deliberately steps out of its path? Is not that 
movement, too, however deliberate ? 

The discussion in its full form has to be deferred, since it is in 
the last analysis an issue of the theory of knowledge, and if still 
I want to add anything to what I have already said on such an 
ultimate issue it would be only a review of the modern historical 
claim which seems indisputably to bear on it. Such a course per¬ 
haps may even be necessary and certainly useful since it is sure to 
help in the full discussion by way of making a preparation for it. 
The claim I am thinking of is the 'Cogito ergo sum" of Descartes and 
the reason why I am introducing it is that it seems at least to 
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contravene my own position. In any case, there can be no question 
that it stood primarily for a duality of entities: something which 
knows and something else which docs not know but is known. 
Here was the source of the whole problem of knowledge. 

And 1 might add incidentally that here was also a clear departure 
from classical thought on the same issue—the issue of knowledge 
—whether meant or not. The dictum ‘virtue is knowledge’, for 
instance, was perhaps not intended by Socrates to mean that while 
Socrates knew the universal, the universal in its turn was in a 
state of being known by that philosopher. 1 suggest this with 
great diflidencc. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the phenomenon of 
knowledge which suddenly appeared in modern speculation made 
room for two distinct entities: the mind that knows and the object 
which is known. The functions which they implied were distinct 
and specific and could not possiblv exist simultaneously in the 
same entity. Besides, the duality had an undisputed bearing on the 
constitution of the Universe itself. The whole Universe came to 
be constituted by the duality of mind that knows and the object 
that is known—at least in mcxlern European thought. In (Cartesian 
language this claim was put in the form ‘thought and extervsiem 
formed the prime substances of the Universe’. Evidently the term 
‘extension’ was meant by Descartes to take the place of object, if 
not actually held or claimed to be so in a positive statement. The 
implication of his theory of substances was that if the subject or 
the mind necessarily knew’, ‘extensiem’ did not know but was 
eminently suited to be known—it w’as immobile. And if still this 
Universe w^as not the whole of Reality, there was God w^ho stood 
above it as its Creator—it was the only venue in which knowledge 
displayed its scope since the Cartesian God who created it evi¬ 
dently did not cultivate knowledge in his own domain. He was 
Omniscient: to know was neither a virtue nor a necessity with 
God. There was nenhing for Him to know since He was Omni¬ 
scient by the grace of the prophets and priests. The fact is that 
Descartes’ philosophy found the keynote of the Universe without 
God to be nothing but a drama of knowledge. The theme in it 
was one of dramatising two simple movements or functions: the 
function of knowing and the function of being known. 

It is a great European drama and will be a theme for close and 
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sustained review as I go on; in the meantime I may just note that 
even if it was by no means an ultimate claim, capable of supporting 
a whole edifice of Reality, it would be foolish to deny its over¬ 
bearing influence on modern speculation. Whatever enquiry, par¬ 
ticularly of the positive scientific turn, there had to be within the 
realm of the modern age derived its determining agency from the 
Cartesian division of ‘thought’ and ‘extension’. It is difficult to 
dispute its influence. And if by any chance the much-too-robust 
claim of science ever shrivels up under fresh hostile criticism it is 
not the scientist but the theory of knowledge which he was per¬ 
suaded to advocate by the modern philosopher which will have to 
answer for that disaster. 


II 

But why should the Cartesian account of the Universe which 
emphasises knowledge as its central feature be incompatible with 
my theory of the Universe, which, like it, also places experience 
at the core of the Universe ? Do I not mean by experience what 
Descartes meant by knowledge? In what way did I mean that my 
position contravened the Cartesian view" ? 

The answer, though simple enough, can only be very briefly 
referred to at this stage of my enquiry. It is that Descartes and I 
do not by any chance mean the same thing by ‘Universe’—a fact 
which makes all the difference between our view\s. Indeed tliere is 
only one point of agreement betw"een my account of the Universe 
and that of Descartes; and that point refers to our mutual claim 
that the Universe w^e live in is multiple and not by any means 
absolute or simple. In other words the Universe is not another 
name for God, Who is monistic or simple. In Descartes’ opinion 
it is a creation by God; and in mine it is the Discontinuous Uni¬ 
verse, which begins and ends entirely on its own. For the rest the 
two accounts difl'er absolutely. For instance, they formulate alto¬ 
gether dift'erent views about the origin and constitution of multi¬ 
plicity, which is common ground between Descartes and myself. 
I agree that the Universe is multiple, but I do not mean the same 
thing by ‘multiplicity’. Equally there is complete disagreement 
about the nature of knowledge. I agree that there is such a thing 
as knowledge, but I totally disagree as to what that knowledge is. 
It is impossible, in my view, that knowledge could be defined in 
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terms of the naive duality of the ‘subject which knows’ and the 
‘object which is known’. Indeed whatever truth one may still find 
in such simple statements, they have to be altogether transformed 
before even a modicum of truth can be extracted from them. 

These suggestions, however, will have to wait for their full 
confirmation till I develop fully the constitution of the Universe. 
In the meantime I shall consider the only issue which is not only 
relevant to both the view's but is fundamental to them if we follow 
them in their varied claims; I mean the nature of multiplicity to 
which I have already referred. 

If both Descartes and myself take the Universe to be multiple, 
the category of multiplicity happens to be interpreted by us in 
altogether difi'erent w’ays. For one thiiig, the multiple comes to be 
classified in the Cartesian scheme under the two substances of 
‘thought’ and ‘extension’. No such classification can even con¬ 
ceivably take place in my scheme: in it the multiple remains as 
unique and independent as possible. Indeed, the notion of ‘sub¬ 
stance’ which plays such a great part in the Cartesian scheme can 
have nothing to do with my notion of multiplicity. On the con¬ 
trary, it is the multiple and nothing but the multiple that consti¬ 
tutes, with all its implications, the Ultimate Reality or the Universe 
which I have named Discontinuous. In no sense does the notion 
of ‘substance’ play the part of an ultimate constituent in my 
scheme. Indeed I shall not exaggerate if I add that the multiple 
began with that Universe and will end with it in whatever form 
the Discontinuous Universe is expected to end. It will not be 
touched by any Reality which is opposed to it as non-individual, 
whether as mystical entity or as universal. Not even the Absolute, 
or God, or Law—the final conceptions of history—would stand 
in the way of the multiple individuals. If‘thought’ and ‘extension’ 
still must appear in the course of the Universe they will not by 
any chance classify the multiple but stand instead as states or 
phases of the multiple. It is impossible that they should exist as 
independent entities or ‘substances’, as Descartes called them. 
And it will make no difference if one produces, in desperation 
even, evidence as to their divine origin. The stark fact is that the 
Discontinuous Universe would exclude from its domain even the 
possibility of divine interference, assuming that there was a God 
to create a Universe. If ‘thought’ and ‘extension’ have still to be 
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in that Universe they have to be in a form which multiplicity and 
individuality will most unerringly dictate to them. This, at least, 
is my account of the Universe and it should serve as legitimate 
evidence for the fact that there is no agreement between my idea 
of the multiple and that of Descartes. It hallows, therefore, that 
my position could not but be contravened by the Cartesian. 

It is, however, quite another matter why modern European 
speculation should have propounded, under the direct inspiration 
of the ^Cogito\ the view of knowledge which (as I have just shown) 
is contravened by my position. The raison cVHre of the "Cog/to' has 
been already fully discussed in my Rela/ed Multiplicity} Its origin 
had to be traced to sheer historical necessity. 

But there seems to be no ground for holding that the 'Cogito^ 
not only implied a mind that knows but also an object that docs 
not know and yet strangely enough is knowm. Is it possible that 
"Cogito' by itself, even if we take it as a precipitation of doubt, 
should imply the strange situation in which a mind has to face an 
object which is not mind but something distinguishable from the 
mind? Can a thinking individual, as the only indisputable cer¬ 
tainty, vouchsafe any other certainty—not to say one which is 
incompatible with it ? 

It will be strange to argue that once we have established the 
certainty of mind we have automatically established the implica¬ 
tion of the mind. We have at least to establish the validity of the 
notion of implication as such before we can argue from the impli¬ 
cations of mind. Have we ever done that? And if Descartes, 
without any such preparation, proceeds to argue from 'Cogito’ 
that it has ‘contents’, such as ‘ideas’, and builds up the ontological 
argument on the basis of them to establish the whole of creation, 
he does so at his own risk without any evidence. The moment he 
leaves "Cogito^ as a bare existence he plunges back into the vortex 
of experience which he had already discarded as the realm of doubt. 

Could he introduce with legitimacy any other realm with the 
same certainty simply because to him the realm of 'Cogito' was 
certain ? All other realms would still necessarily remain steeped in 
doubt if they ever were so. He had to make a case for them all 
separately since they were all distinct. Obviously all that Descartes 
was entitled to was the certainty of "Cogito\ rightly or wrongly; 

^ B. K, Mallik, Related Multiplicity^ Hall, Oxford, 1952. 
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which meant only that "Cogifo\ the presupposition of doubt and 
uncertainty, was certainty. What indeed he discovered was that 
somehow the realm of uncertainty could not exist without a back¬ 
ground of some certainty, whether he was fully aware of that fact 
or not. Strictly speaking., it was not even "Cogito'* that came out as 
certainty as the background of doubt but something like ‘bare 
being’ as we have shown in Ke/ated Midtiplicity. If, unfortunately, 
Descartes did not see this obvious point, the reason was that he 
was nowhere near raising the issue of scepticism. The argument 
that we cannot deny any or all experience without functioning as 
an individual who alone can negate and deny is perfectly correct. 
But will it be equally correct to suggest that we do not cease to 
exist as a negating individual when the stage of confusion arises ? 
Is it not a fact that in a state of mutual negation—the state of 
contrariety—even the negating individual is bound to disappear? 
There cannot be any ^Cogiid* left in such a situation, and if some¬ 
how scepticism had not arrived on the scene after confusion as a 
matter of course there would be no history with any record to tell 
us about "Cogito ergo sund or about the sceptic. 

The argument, after this, that the whole situation was God’s 
responsibility and not by any means Cartesian, is quite beside the 
point. It is bound to fail and that for two clear reasons; the 
ontological argument, as I have shown in my Kelafed Mtdtiplicity\ 
w^as no evidence for God’s responsibility since it was no evidence 
for God’s existence; and even if God had to be assumed as a 
hypothesis to account for the Universe, human knowledge with 
reference to the main feature of God’s creation, would still have 
to be accounted for. Could God be supposed to have become 
man when He created the Universe? That would create impossible 
complications at once. 

Still, if we have to believe in an Omnipotent God there is no 
reason why we should not credit Him with the capacity for all 
possible forms of creation except the impossible, which has no 
form. But could we mortal beings have any idea of the technique 
of that creation unless our Heavenly Father in His infinite mercy 
took us into His confidence, either before He actually created the 
Universe, when we were not there, or just at the moment when 
creation was coming into being with the human beings just ap¬ 
pearing? Assuming, again, that creation and mercy did come 
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together, such a situation would at least imply at once our co¬ 
eternity with God. Would that cohere with our mortality? ISlo 
doubt we could know the technique of creation after it had been 
created as God would naturally want His creatures to know every 
feature of J lis creation. But even such a chance for us would go 
by default, since it was ill-suited to a remarkable divine commit¬ 
ment—God had already so willed it that all forms of the Universe 
after its creation would be overcast by the pall of doubt, except 
the ^Cogito\ In fact ‘thought’ was the only feature of that Universe 
which was spared that fate if is to be trusted. How then 

could 'extension’ which was not ‘thought’, but opposed to it in 
the Cartesian scheme, enter our experience after universal doubt? 
To suggest, again, that God could intervene to release ‘extension’ 
from the ubiquitous grip of doubt will not really ease the situation. 
Such a procedure, even on God’s part, may ill become the dignity 
of the Universe which, it was decreed, must provide for at least 
one rationalist like Rene Descartes. Finally, even if the creation 
theor)' may for some special reason simdve, the ‘occasional and 
frequent intervention of God’ in the aflairs of His creation might 
not suit Divine Omnipotence, since it would damage seriously the 
reputation of God, even as an architect. What then would happen 
to the Design argument? It would imply further that God, per¬ 
haps, was not quite wise in granting free and independent thinking 
to His creatures known as rationalists. In fact, all this explanation, 
apart from the innate deficiency of the ontological argument, 
would not stand even, or cohere with, the claim with which Des¬ 
cartes, as a rationalist, would not easily part. 

What then was the ground for the Cartesian claim that the 
Universe had for its main structure both ‘thought’ and ‘extension’ 
as dual principles ? Where did ‘extension’ come from if the 'Cogifo' 
was the only certain ground on which Descartes could possibly 
stand ? 

It is doubtful if the historian will ever strike any other source 
of evidence than what Descartes frankly adduced in the onto¬ 
logical argument, and if we have no reason to doubt that Des¬ 
cartes did mean that argument, the Cartesian claim for ‘extension’ 
has to be taken as an illusion. If Descartes could not help believing 
that God created the Universe with ‘thought’ and ‘extension’ as 
the two substances presiding over the fortunes of a vast multiple 
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universe, he had to do so without any legitimate ground. If the 
'Cogito" stood and gave sufficient support to the claim on behalf of 
‘thought’, ‘extension’ had no such support and so the Universe 
had either to be accounted for wholly by ‘thought’ or not accounted 
for at all. F.ven if "Cogitd* in its turn was not by any means un¬ 
impeachable, there was at least some evidence for it. It was 
capable of giving rise to a great movement which is still not quite 
dead. And it has to be noted that it was the basis of a new type of 
humanism in the history of Furope, as I have shown in Kelated 
MuliipUcUy, It moved away from the duality of the classical age 
and seemed to revert to the Parmenidean monism. 

Indeed, there is a lot to be said in favour of "Cogito\ But the 
case f(;r ‘extension’, as it was made by way of the ontological 
argument, had nc^thing to be said in its favour. It was not based 
on evidence, as 'Cogito' was, nor was it frankly a gift from religious 
intuition or vision. Its peculiar claim lay in the audacious effort 
to reach the level of objective Reality from what had only a sub¬ 
jective value and nothing else. 

But the issue is not merely whether the Cartesian effort to create 
the objective world was audacious; there is equally another vital 
issue, why was it at all made? And the answer to this is that Des¬ 
cartes, without the ontological argument, would have ‘stayed put’ 
with his 'Cogi/o^ as Parmenides did with his Absolute Being. 
There would have been in consequence no history nor modern 
European world which history has recorded as an absolute fact. 
And so it followed necessarily that Descartes had to choose the 
same way of escape which Plato, Aristotle and others, for instance, 
chose to get out of the enclosure of the Parmenidean ‘Absolute’. 
He managed to establish the objective Avorld, oblivious of the 
fact that his method at any rate was certainly not coherent or 
consistent. And perhaps one could mention, to bring out the 
extent of the similarity between Descartes and the humanist, that 
the case for Non-Being which Plato and Democritus made was 
hardly more arguable than the Cartesian. But then the issue no 
longer was whether one is entitled to advance any thesis unless it 
is supported by incontestable evidence, which in Descartes’ lan¬ 
guage meant ‘clear’ or ‘distinct’. After the establishment of^Cogito^ 
the issue changed. It soon became one of coming out of the self- 
enclosed realm of the ^Cogito\ which shut out all light from the 
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objective world. It was this issue and not the one of escaping from 
the self-contained experience of the ^Cogifo" by a route which must 
be above suspicion which precipitated the audacious effort we 
have referred to. What '’Cogito' could not produce came as a gift 
from God, Whose existence was guaranteed not by 'Cogiio^ but by 
the audacious effort to derive from the idea of perfection the 
Perfect God. The founder of ‘Cogito^ who was indisputably the 
founder of modern rationalism, capitulated to the Christian God 
and accepted from Him as a gift the fact of 'extension’ which by 
no manner of means could be derived from '‘Cogi/o\ Here at the 
very inception of modern thought two diametrically opposed 
methods were drawn upon to make sure of the reality of two 
mutually exclusive entities, the thinking individual and its direct 
opposite, the non-thinking ‘extension’. The 'CogUo\ as a result of 
this achievement, no longer suffered from the agony of solipsism; 
it soon, as if with a bounding heart, began to exercise its function 
to know and to experience the objective world in the new^ shape 
of ‘extension’ by compelling it to be known. 

The Cartesian success in establishing an objective field with 
direct divine aid soon created what has been known as the prob¬ 
lem of knowledge. The issue arose as to how ‘thought’ and ‘ex¬ 
tension’ could work together when by definition they excluded 
one another. The Cartesian claim for implication was completely 
forgotten—nobody remembered that ^Cogitd* implied ‘extension’. 
In fact the Cartesian argument for implication has not been re¬ 
vived since the problem of knowledge arose. 

It is another matter whether this problem had arisen already 
both in the classical and medieval periods of European history. 
There are philosophers who may unhesitatingly find an affirmative 
answer to this question. I have to disagree with them if they do 
and my reason simply is that the precise distinction between 
‘thought’ and ‘extension’ which Descartes drew with divine sup¬ 
port was not known before the seventeenth century in Europe. 
There was no relation of opposition, for instance, between the 
simple and multiple, whether in the Platonic or the Atomist 
interpretation of the simple and the multiple, or Being and Non- 
Being. So that if we define the simple and multiple as mind and 
matter, or ‘thought’ and ‘extension’, they will still remain as 
constituent parts of the same organisation and necessarily co- 
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operate to bring about either the realisation of mind and ‘thought’, 
or atom and ‘extension’, as the ultimate and eternal Reality. I 
shall discuss the Leibnitxian view of ‘confused perception’ and 
my view of ‘confused extension’ which bear on this point when I 
finally review history and the Universe of tradition. In both the 
schemes however they would necessarily be placed together in a 
state which would make one of them real and the other unreal; 
and since this state would not imply opposition it would naturally 
not create the problem of knowledge. Nobody would, in a Pla¬ 
tonic scheme, find it necessary to ask how matter, for instance, 
could be informed by mind, even as no atomist would have to 
face a problem in the co-existence of relation and terms. If mind, 
which was the uniting principle in the shape of relationship in the 
Atomist’s scheme, was unreal, it was expected to disappear alto¬ 
gether in due time, leaving matter, the unique atoms, to reiich the 
level of self-sufficiency. There would be no problem of knowledge 
in either scheme; and the fact is there was not. And the same 
could be shown to have happened in the. medieval scheme. 

If the problem of knowledge, then, did not arise before Des¬ 
cartes wdth divine consent drew the distinction between ‘thought’ 
and ‘extension’, the main issue to consider now^ will refer to the 
ultimate ground of its origin and the exact form that problem 
took. 

It is certainly not by any means difficult to trace the form this 
problem took in at least the three well-knowm centres of Western 
speculation, England, Germany and America, in recent times. 
Perhaps nothing W'as achieved in Europe during nearly a century, 
if we look back from the middle of the twentieth, which can be 
claimed to rank as high in importance as the long-drawn-out 
speculation on the problem of knowledge. It almost seems as if 
Europe has produced nothing else of any importance since Hegel. 
The strange thing is that it still remains unsolved in spite of the 
Logical Positivist, and perhaps of his rival in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, the Existentialist. 

But the issue of the ground of origin, provided we take a strict 
view of it, did not come in for any treatment at all proportionate 
to its significance. Even the question was not raised why there 
should have been any such thing as ‘problem’ as it should have 
been raised; nor, naturally, was it discussed what exactly were the 
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conditions which created the problem. It was quietly taken for 
granted that knowledge, for instance, could not but be a problem; 
and the reasons given were that since its constituents, ‘thought’ 
and ‘extension’, did not co-operate—as they were incompatibles— 
it was not to be expected that they would give rise to knowledge. 
The facts stated were perfectly correct if we go by the Cartesian 
scheme. But they did not bear any evidence as to why knowledge 
should be a problem on that account. If ‘thought’ and ‘extension’ 
could constitute knowledge only by co-operation betv/ecn them 
the conclusion followed that the issue of knowledge should pre¬ 
cipitately drop, if the constituents of it were totally incapacitated 
from co-operating by being frankly incompatibles. How then was 
it that knowledge was suddenly called by the name of problem 
instead of being dropped as an impossibility ? Why was it not 
straightaway discarded as a meaningless issue—a custom not 
unfamiliar in these strenuous days? 

And yet could we possibly avoid taking such a step without 
presupposing that there was such a thing as ‘problem’ which, in 
the nature of things arose necessarily when incompatibles ap¬ 
peared? The presupposition was there, at least, in the procedure 
adopted, but no evidence for it was given by any analysis of the 
nature of the problem, with special reference to the source of its 
origin in incompatibles. 

The primary issue, therefore, is to find out first why incom- 
patiblcs at all arose in the Universe when conceivably they might 
not have arisen. What indeed was the nature of the Universe 
which called for incompatibles in its career, and thereby gave the 
problem a significant place in it? Obviously it was only such a 
necessity that could give knowledge the feature of a problem, so 
that knowledge could exist not only as knowledge in its purity 
but also as ‘problem’. We have to define the additional factor 
which made knowledge a problem and save it, for the moment, 
from being dropped as an illusion. We have to trace the origin of 
the incompatibles first. 

The enquiry here is obviously categorical and as I start it I have 
to refer my readers to my view on the relation between the cate¬ 
gorical and the concrete. By that view it is not possible to deal 
with the concrete before wc have explored the strictly categorical 
implications of the Universe. The reasons have been suggested in 
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Relaterl MttItipUcit)\ and they are remote from any traditional 
accemnt of thoiight. 

If, however, this very modest claim should sound preposterous 
to those of my contemporaries for whom it is the ‘particular" 
alone that can claim to be Real—on the sole ground that we are 
directly and immediately aware of it—it seems we can do nothing 
about it. There is indeed no alternative if we have to take the 
empirical creed as the only chance for our salvation in the twen¬ 
tieth century of this Universe. 

Still, incidentally, it might well be injudicious to forget that 
this school of thought might not have chosen to uphold this 
precarious doctrine if our metaphysicians had not, by some cruel 
destiny, altogether failed them. There was sufficient cause for 
alarm when the ‘concrete’, one of the two outstanding claimants 
to existence, was left severely alone by the philosophers—I mean 
as fiction. At least neither the mystic nor the metaphysician found 
any ground on which it could securely stand. Naturally the con¬ 
clusion was that one should cither revise the mystical and meta¬ 
physical views or set up the concrete on its owm ground, irrespec¬ 
tive of the customary ban on it. The revision unfortunately never 
took place. To at least some minds, therefore, the ‘particular", or 
‘concrete’, which was immediately certain, w^as bound to appear 
as the only Reality; and after that soon the claim arose that it was 
only by an analysis of the ‘concrete’ that one would find the way 
to fuller and more complete knowledge. There was nothing un¬ 
duly audacious or unusual in such a situation. 

Unfortunately there was a ‘fly in the ointment", to use a popular 
phrase, whether the empiricist, the protagonist of the argument, 
was in any sense aware of it or not. Even if it might be perfectly 
legitimate to claim that there is such a thing as direct and immedi¬ 
ate experience of the ‘particulars", such experiences by themselves 
arc of no use to any investigation since they are by nature com¬ 
pletely self-absorbed. The fact is that they necessarily constitute 
the virginal state in which the sense of differentiation is conspicuous 
by its absence. They simply do not admit of being stated or des¬ 
cribed (see Related Multiplicity), And if still we do state or describe 
them, our statements succeed only in referring to them—and that 
only after they are completely gone. Indeed, when we state or 
describe the ‘particulars" we are no longer having experiences of 
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them; we only refer to them as past experiences. And this ‘refer¬ 
ence’, again, can but take the shape of thinking in some form or 
other—what, however, ‘reference’ is will be amply discussed later 
on. It is impossible that the ‘particulars’ as such can be analysed in 
themselves, not to speak of being utilised as a basis from which to 
develop knowledge in its full and complete form. It is only 
‘thought’ which forms the medium for statement or description 
of the ‘particulars’. The case for the ‘particulars’, in its traditional 
form, therefore, cannot be made but ‘thought’ can be reinterpreted 
and need not be taken in its traditional form. And once that re¬ 
interpretation has taken place the ‘particulars’ are bound to change 
too, in their significance. I refer my readers to my theory of die 
categories. 

In any case the conclusion follows that the notion of incompati¬ 
bility, even if it is a category, can be easily known and utilised. 
In fact we can find out why incompatibility arose in our Universe 
and what exactly it is b\’ pure categorical enquiry. And I may 
repeat that this preliminary enquiry is absolutely necessary before 
the problem of knowdedge can be dealt with—a problem w'hich 
arose for the simple reason that ‘thought’ and ‘extension’ were 
found to be incompatible and mutually exclusive. 

This enquiry, the point of which is to trace the origin of the 
incompatibles, presupposes, howxver, the notion of the Universe; 
since it is the Universe that determines what the shape and form 
of its constituents should be. If anything is ultimate and final in 
its authority with reference to any issue it must be the Universe: 
there is nothing else to take its place. It docs not, however, follow 
that I should have to raise at once the issue about the Universe in 
all its features, and that for two reasons. In the first place such an 
issue is the subject-matter for my Cosmology, towards which, in 
this introductory enquiry, I am slowly but steadily tending; and 
in the second place the issue of incompatibility arises only in a 
definite phase of the Universe—it is wholly associated with die 
Universe as it appears when w^e think of it as a multiple or plural 
Universe. 

The issue before me now is the Multiple Universe; and it so 
happens that I need not, for my immediate purpose, discuss any 
other feature of that Universe than its attribute of multiplicity or 
plurality. Nor is it necessary that I should, in discussing this 
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feature, draw out its implications at great length—I have done it 
already in delated MultipUcity, It will be enough if 1 just re-state 
the position and my account will be concentrated. I am certainly 
taking it for granted that the case for multiplicity or plurality as I 
understand it is well-known to my readers—I have had so many 
occasions to refer to it. I may add, however, that there is nothing 
in tradition which need contradict my position. 

The Universe to which we as human beings belong took, in 
one of its earliest stages, a shape which gave rise to nothing but 
problems. This is a historical fact and will be amply testified to as 
I go on. Its constituents in that phase had, by sheer cosmic neces¬ 
sity, to face two factors—the tension that incompatibles induce 
and a make-believe that a solution of that tension is possible by a 
process which can be called only by the name of device. This 
follows from my view of the Universe and 1 might just broadly 
state the salient points which bear directly on the issue we are 
discussing. This is a very broad account and will be made precise 
as I develop the analysis of the ‘stages’ in the full review of my 
Cosmology. 

If the Universe wc have just referred to is unmistakably a plural 
Universe, which exists in its own right and has nothing to do with 
the Absolute, the Universal or the Divine of tradition, the main 
issue with regard to it as a matter of course must be one of 
organisation. And this issue arises for a very simple reason: the 
entities constituting the world, since they must be dual or plural, 
are expected to be both distinct from and identical with one 
another. This peculiar position arises by virtue of the fact that 
relationship, as an additional factor to multiplicity, must somehow 
characterise the multiple entities to prevent them from being 
absolute differents. We have discussed this already in delated 
Multiplicity. While the feature of plurality in the Universe will 
necessitate the appearance of distinctness, relationship between 
the constituents will acccount for identicalness. And this perfectly 
straightforward situation was bound to produce the state of in¬ 
compatibility, since distinctness and identicalncss could not but 
be incompatible, as history has repeatedly shown. The same entity 
could not at the same time be different from and identical with any 
other entity, since distinctness and unity are at this stage of the 
Universe frankly exclusive of one another. It is indisputable that 
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they have not been, as yet, in any historical record proved to be 
compatible. The whole issue will be amply discussed in my 
Cosmology. 

In the meantime I may draw the conclusion that incompata- 
bility arises from the very nature of multiplicity or plurality. If 
we have to take the Universe to be multiple or plural, wc have to 
face incompatibility in it some time or other. Indeed, the only 
chances which could spare us tliis grim alternative would have 
materialised if the abortive claim of Parmenides that the Universe 
was Absedute and not even dual had succeeded, or, if the attempt 
to reduce plurality to a status which the theories of emanation and 
causation so deliberately created for it had not failed. 

A plural world which is original and cannot escape the full 
strain which incompatibility imposes on it is bound, however, to 
inaugurate the state in which problems must necessarily arise. 
Since it is sure to be called upon to organise the plural on the basis 
of ificompatibility, the state of problem will inevitably arise since 
the incompatibles are mutually exclusive. The issue of organisa¬ 
tion, broadly speaking, is only another name for the issue of 
providing for the incompatibles—it has been nothing else so far. 

But I do not suggest that the Universe had to face the problem 
of organisation when it did not exist. That would be a very curious 
attempt to make. Oan the non-existent Universe face any problem ? 
On the other hand if the Universe, while it exists, cannot be an 
abstraction, one cannot certainly call it by the name of bare 
plurality as if it were just what that bare category directly implies. 
At the very least, if it is at all real and exists, it must exist in an 
organised state. There is no alternative. And if it does not exist, 
no question can arise about it since there will be no philosopher 
to ask questions. The moment, therefore, when it had to face 
problem could not but have marked a moment in its already full- 
fledged, existent career, whatever its form. 'Ihe pre-natal stage of 
the Universe is a chimera; it could never be in a position to ask 
‘can 1 or do I exist —it has existed for all time. ^Jhat which does 
not exist or exists as perfect Reality does absolutely nothing—is 
‘truly inefficient’, as the Buddhists say; and in my view it w^as not 
necessary for the Universe to exist once and for ever cither as the 
mystical Absolute or as the God of tradition, since there was no 
raison d'etre for such an existence. 
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Still the question arises—what could be that initial stage in its 
career which unmistakably gave rise to problem? Could one even 
conceivably trace it at this distance of time? The answer is simple 
enough. It refers to the stage of tension which could not but have 
marked the initial stage. The reasons have already been discussed. 
If unity and individuality, which had to be mutually exclusive at 
their first appearance in the Universe, were to be the main factors 
in the organisation of the Universe, the result could not but make 
that organisation another name for tension. If two mutually ex¬ 
clusive terms make equal valuation of them inevitable, nothing 
but tension could come out of their relationship if related they 
have to be. I may warn my readers, by the way, that this is a very 
simplified statement about the Universe in which problem arose. 
It is built on the conception of multiplicity which is only a cate¬ 
gory. What the actual concrete universe w’as when the tension 
arose will soon be formulated. The significance of this simplified 
statement will then fully appear and its legitimacy be vindicated. 

Tension, however, is a grim phenomenon. Whatever the ground 
of its origin, it must necessarily imply the possibility of a complete 
collapse of the Universe. It obviously means that the terms that 
constitute the organisation undergo necessarily mutual neutrali¬ 
sation, It was impossible that one or other of the two terms which 
must be opposites would or could prevail at the expense of the 
other. The case of tension is proverbially the case of absolute 
opposition, and certainly not a case of mere contradiction. The 
Universe, therefore, had to face as a result of tension the extremely 
serious prospect of possible extinction. 

And this prospect, it seems obvious, was bound to materialise 
if by any chance a reformulation of the terms which produced the 
tension was in the nature of things quite out of the question. 
Indeed there w'as no other way by which the collapse of the 
Universe could be avoided than by reformulation of the terms. 

The Universe, however, did not collapse, indeed it could not. 
The reasons are simple: 

(a) The universe has been in existence eternally and will, there¬ 
fore, continue to be so for ever and ever; 

(h) The issue of its collapse was but a possibility which might 
or might not materialise—the possibility arose from the 
conceivability of the Negative; 
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(r) The possibility of the collapse of the Universe did not 
materialise since the Negative was found to be impossible 
and self-contradictory. 

But it is exactly in this strange phenomenon, the possibility of 
a collapse, that the stage of problem arises. At least human mind, 
when it falls into a state of problem, has to face the possibility of 
a collapse. Nothing short of a collapse in some form, as a possible 
event, can create that state. The two essential features of the state 
of problem are constituted by the two notions—collapse and its 
possibility. What it indisputably excludes is certainty, whether in 
a positive or negative form. No sceptic fell into a mood where 
he was called upon to face a problem; he had complete assurance 
that the Absolute Negative existed. Besides, the state of problem 
is a state of enquiry which presupposes faith and cannot arise in 
a state of complete uncertainty in which faith does not survive. 
Yet, strangely, the faith that guides the enquiry does not quite 
exclude the uncertainty about the fulfilment of the enquiry. There 
is no certainty in the state of problem that the enquiry will be 
completed. Problem indeed is a peculiar phenomenon: on the 
face of it, it seems to imply even a contradiction and yet it is a 
perfectly consistent phenomenon. It is impossible that we should 
ever reject the enquiry which the problem suggests: at least the 
faith in its ultimate fulfilment stands unshaken. But there is con¬ 
stant anxiety lest the enquirer himself may not be able to fulfil it: 
and it is a fact of experience that many enquiries do not survive to 
see fulfilment and even the enquiries that do succeed turn out 
sooner or later to be illusory. In fact there has been no fulfilment 
of any enquiry which stood the test of time. The strangest thing 
in history is that faith in enquiry never disappeared except when 
the Universe in a small or large way plunged into confusion. It is 
still vigorously continuing. 

What, then, is the explanation of this apparent contradiction ? 
Why should we keep on the enquiry in spite of its repeated 
failures ? And if it has to be kept up out of a regard for the faith 
in its objective, why not wait with fortitude and calm till the faith, 
as it were, has chosen to fulfil itself and in its own time ? 

The answer is simple. At least the human mind if it wants the 
fulfilment of the enquiry also wants that it should be fulfilled by 
the human mind as distinguished from the non-human or by some 
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particular type of individuals or groups of them. And it is this 
dual interest that has been responsible for both certainty and un¬ 
certainty affecting equally the state of problem. There is no real 
contradiction in such a state, and perhaps it follows directly from 
the heart of the Universe if we ever go deep into it. The problem 
stands as an epitome of at least some stage of the Universe, as we 
shall soon see. 

This strange analysis of the origin of problem however correct 
may or may not be acceptable to my contemporaries. Some of 
them at least may even be dubious about the verification of the 
past in which the problem first arose. The question is bound to be 
raised whether that remote and legendary past can be verified in 
the way our geologists, for instance, verify the past of the earth 
on which we live. 

The answer is by no means easy to give, but perhaps the main 
reason for this unfortunate situation is that between my contem¬ 
poraries and myself there seems to be no common ground on the 
basis of which we could easily interchange ideas and views. The 
whole of my work will bear evidence to that. Evidently my con¬ 
temporaries uphold tradition and assess the significance of a posi¬ 
tion in the light of what tradition recorded as truth. There is a bar, 
in consequence, between them and myself; since I do not uphold 
tradition but find it to be altogether indefinite and uncertain. 
There is, for instance, not a single issue on which tradition has 
not held three distinct views which clashed with one another. If 
one has to discover from tradition what, for instance, such notions 
as ‘problem’, ‘fact’ and ‘history’ meant, the discovery will lead 
necessarily to three types of theory which neutralised themselves 
many a time in the course of history—yet this is by no means a 
strange comment to make. 

It may, however, well be that at least some of my contemporaries 
are no longer in possession of their original faith and orthodox 
tenacity and may even be looking for a fresh formulation. It is 
even permissible to assume that the issue of verification is not to 
them what it still is to the scientist or the philosopher of the 
mid-twentieth century. They may not even ask me to verify the 
‘tension’ at the inception of our Universe in the way in which the 
geologist verifies the prehistoric age of the earth. They may, on 
the contrary, be dubious about the validity of any such verifica- 
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tion which we have so far trusted. We seem to be steadily receding 
from the modern age which in its latest phase even denies judgment. 

It does not, however, follow that we should drop the issue of 
verification altogether. On the contrary, at least the ultimate 
notions of fact and history would still persist as valid notions in 
our scheme. It may be worth while, therefore, if 1 incidentally 
state just broadly my views about them, hoping that they will 
make at least some impression on those who have a need for the 
reformulation of these conceptions. Their raison cVelre will appear 
as the enquiry deepens. 

I shall define Tact’ first. Broadly speaking, the notion of fact 
implies four other notions: 

(1) it implies the notion of individuality; nothing which cannot 
be described as individual can possibly be entitled to be 
called fact. I am using the term ‘individuality’ as it appears 
by way of contrast in the milieu of the universal and 
mystical; 

( 2 ) that which is fact must begin and end: for instance, the 
Infinite Absolute or God of tradition or Primal Energy 
cannot be fact since they all imply ‘no beginning and no end’; 

( 5 ) that which does not conceive an ideal or realise it should 
not be called fact: for instance, the indeterminate is not fact 
since it implies opposite ideals and cannot function; 

( 4 ) finally, fact must be what should be called experience: for 
instance, the Absolute Negative, which is not experience 
since it is impossible, cannot be fact. 

After this broad definition of fact it should not be difficult to 
formulate what history is or should be, since it is nothing but an 
account of facts. And this means that history is only an account of 
the Universe, which in its turn is constituted by nothing but fact: 
and if the outstanding feature of facts is that they are verifiable, 
history cannot take account of anything which is not open to 
verification. 

This account of fact and history is not, however, intended to 
be final or exhaustive but it gives me sufficient ground to conclude 
that the state of tension did actually appear in the career of the 
Universe as positive, solid fact. And if my claim that it is open to 
verification is yet to be justified it will form the subject matter of 
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analysis later on. Meanwhile, if I have discarded traditional meta¬ 
physic it will be unfair if I am expected to preserve any traditional 
science. If it has been necessary for me to replace the conceptions 
of ‘fact’ and ‘history’, which are familiar in tradition, it is not 
possible that I shall preserve the method of scientific analysis 
which followed from that conception. In fact, nothing that my 
contemporaries are still cherishing can have any relevance to my 
position. It is rather a peculiar one but I have to adopt it for the 
sake of truth. 

The account that I have just completed with reference to the 
origin of the two notions ‘incompatibility’ and ‘problem’ is ob¬ 
viously my own, and before I draw the final conclusion it might 
be useful if I discussed briefly the records handed down to us 
bearing on the same issue. I take it that they were at least familiar 
issues in some form or other in all tradition. 

The records I shall have to refer to, if I keep to European 
history, must at least be Greek, as the Greek records provide 
perhaps the only trustworthy original account of strict speculation 
in that history. There are scholars who hold that the Judaic records, 
the only other records with any independent and original claim, 
did not emphasise speculation so much as stress ‘way of life’— 
call it Ethics or Ritual or Dietary. In any case one has to deal with 
the Greek records as they fully demonstrate how the problem 
arose in dealing with the nature of the Universe and what hap¬ 
pened in consequence to the whole organisation of the Universe 
in the Western world. 

I have dealt with the history of Greek thought in Related 
Multiplicity, I shall now offer against that background a little more 
elaborate analysis of the origin of‘problem’ in Greek thought, and 
compare the Greek account with my own account on the same 
issue which I propose to call by the name of a twentieth-century 
view. Both accounts deal with the ground of the origin of problem. 

It is necessary, however, that an account of the metaphysical 
enquiry which the classical thinkers and myself had to make to 
solve the sceptical issue should be stated as a preliminary issue. 
That enquiry was needed to establish the evidence for the Universe 
—there was no universe outstanding in human experience as a 
consistent pattern—and this preliminary is necessary for one simple 
reason. Both the classical and twentieth-century views about the 
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origin of problem appeared in the course of that ultimate meta¬ 
physical investigation. The enquiry led directly to that develop¬ 
ment. The immediate issue, therefore, is in what ways the two 
enquiries agreed and differed. 

As regards agreement between them neither of the enquiries 
started, as Descartes" enquiry started, with nothing but a keen 
historic plea for the phenomenon known as 'Cogito\ Instead there 
was genuine scepticism preceding both these enquiries; and what 
that really meant has been amply stated in my Related Multiplicitj, 
The second point of agreement to note refers to the procedure 
followed—neither enquiry was ever under the depressing influence 
of the twentieth-century plea: ‘thought at its best is the creation 
of the human mind in the shape of language and liable to be dis¬ 
carded as soon as the purpose behind that creation is fulfilled.’ 

The similarities did not, however, extend any further. In fact, 
my own analysis of the categories and their precise place in human 
experience—the central feature of both the enquiries—turned out 
to be remote in their significance from what the classical giants 
indisputably achieved. If neitlier enquiry stopped with ^Cogito\ 
which was not a category, mine certainly did not come to the 
same conclusion as to Being and Non-Being, the two ultimate 
categories, as the classical did. We have to note that both the 
classical and the twentieth-century view, unlike the Cartesian, had 
to raise the issue of both Being and Nothing, which cannot pos¬ 
sibly be confused with ^Cogito" which is neither Being nor Non- 
Being. 

I should, however, relate the classical procedure a little more 
elaborately before I compare it with the procedure of the twentieth 
century view. 

It is well known that the classical mind did not deny the 
Positive Absolute though it rejected explicitly the Negative Ab¬ 
solute. And if still a sharp division arose between Parmenides and 
the rest of the Greek thinkers, the ground for this was that the 
latter could not be content with the Positive Absolute alone as 
Parmenides frankly was: on the contrary, they felt it absolutely 
necessary to re-introduce the Negative—not, certainly, in its 
Absolute form—as an additional factor in the constitution of 
Reality. The immediate result was that Ultimate Reality appeared 
in their scheme frankly as the duality of the Positive and Negative, 
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or of Being and Non-Being. The strictly monistic claim fell into 
abeyance; and what happened in consequence to the Absolute 
Positive is another issue. Logically it was Parmenides who re¬ 
mained scrupulously correct while both Plato and Democritus 
fell from the austere logical level precipitately. I mean that the 
Absolvite Positive could not possibly survive with the Non- 
Absolute Negative by its side, though Plato and Democritus per¬ 
sistently held that it could. The Absolute, as absolute, could not 
possibly tolerate anything, not even a speck of dust, to use a 
figure, to cloud its horizon, if we insist on its absoluteness with 
strict Parmenidean accuracy. And it made no difference if Non- 
Being came to be reduced to the level of Unreality. 

I shall discuss this point at great length when I come to review 
the Greek speculation in the light of my Cosmology. I shall then 
suggest that the Greeks who opposed Parmenides had to rc-define 
the Absolute Positive, not just to take over the Parmenidean form 
of it. Nothing else was possible. They had to posit what has been 
known as Individuality or the Pluralistic Absolute in direct oppo¬ 
sition to the monistic Absolute of Parmenides. I-ogically the 
monistic Absolute could not make room for the changeful mul¬ 
tiple. Parmenides was absolutely correct in discarding them, as he 
was a strict monist. If, however, both the Absolute Positive and 
the changeful multiple had to be equally recognised, the way out 
was to combine them and this meant at once the creation of the 
pluralistic Absolute—the series of changes with no beginning and 
no end, if we are precise and strict. The claim that Reality was 
both Being and Non-Being which stands to the credit of the 
humanist, therefore, was a misnomer. The real position w^as that 
while Parmenides stood for the monistic Absolute, the humanist 
espoused the cause of the pluralistic Absolute, or the principle of 
individuality as distinguished from unity. Unfortunately the two 
Absolutes were very often hidden under the well-known distinc¬ 
tion between Permanence and Change, or Being and Becoming 
—notions which are by no means adequate. 

It was not noticed that Becoming, by itself, could not guarantee 
its own existence: it had to be, as it were, encased in the framework 
of the Infinite—a Cosmic necessity. 

What exactly I mean by the ‘framework of the Infinite’, how¬ 
ever, will call for analysis as I go on. Meanwhile I may suggest 
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that the Infinite, whatever it may be, cannot be unstable or liable 
to change perpetually without any chance of being complete and 
perfect. That which is not total and complete is uncertain and 
therefore unreal. 

And it may be added, by the way, that Hegel’s attempt to 
present Becoming as a synthesis of Being and Non-Being was no 
more valid than Kant’s attempt to combine the multiple sensi¬ 
bilities by the categories. The point to note is that the evidence in 
both cases was exactly of the same type as the humanist in classical 
days utilised on behalf of the ‘changeful multiple’—sheer empirical 
experience. Both Kant and Hegel, like the humanist, had to stand 
on a reference to facts of experience for evidence—as if what is 
frankly incompatible to thought could be easily compatible if only 
common sense had chosen to vindicate it in the garb of sensation 
or image. If we cannot conceive of a synthesis of opposites (which 
can only produce tension and confusion) could we, as if by a 
miracle, come across such a synthesis as a matter of empirical 
observation? We could if we are prepared to accept illusion as 
fact. One can actually see the snake in the rope, as my ancestry 
held, provided the conditions are ripe. The conclusion is that there 
was no choice outside the monistic or pluralistic Absolute. If 
Parmenides had to be questioned the alternative was to fall back 
upon the pluralistic Infinite, which was in its turn equally ques¬ 
tionable. 

A question of great historical importance may, however, be 
raised—did humanism frankly hold the pluralistic Absolute? 
Could we interpret the dichotomy of the Real and Unreal, Being 
and Non-Being, as only another name for the pluralistic Absolute? 
How indeed could we accoimt for the vast distinction between 
Platonism and Atomism if the pluralistic Absolute was the one 
theme of the humanistic school ? 

A full answer to these questions cannot be discussed at this 
stage of the enquiry. What can be pointed out is that humanism 
historically appeared in two different stages: as an initial conflict 
with Parmenides; and as a complete organisation which took the 
shape of another conflict—this one between Platonism and Atom¬ 
ism. Only humanism was involved in the first and neither Plato¬ 
nism nor Atomism and its conflict lay wholly with Parmenides. 
In the second stage there was no sign of either Parmenides or the 
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humanist; there was only downright conflict between Platonism 
and Atomism. In fact, the Platonist and the Atomist monopolised 
the scene at this stage. And the reason why this happened was that 
a fresh issue arose in the career of humanism after its conflict with 
Parmenides had come to an end; the issue of organisation. The 
humanist was called upon to build up the concrete Universe which 
the conception of the pluralistic Absolute implied. The Universe, 
which was eternal, made this ‘building up’ necessary. Perhaps its 
origin can be easily traced. 

Ill 

The original clash in Greek history, as in all classical tradition, 
appeared between the sceptic, who stood for the Negative, and 
those who not only challenged the sceptic successfully but made 
a case for the Positive. Perhaps there was no Parmenides or 
humanist at this stage, as they were absent in the humanistic 
organisation. Being, or the Positive, stood as the common belief 
of all the Greek thinkers who took part in dispelling the sceptical 
claim. But as the notion of Being indicated the Absolute as the 
only form of the Universe in its concrete pattern, the way was 
paved for the appearance of the conflict between Parmenides and 
the humanist. Soon the Absolute was interpreted in two different 
ways. Parmenides was convinced that the Absolute was monistic 
and excluded everything else. The others, who came to be known 
as humanists, were equally convinced that the Absolute by itself 
could not account for the ‘changeful many’ which, like the Abso¬ 
lute, had to be recognised. Reality, therefore, was not only the 
Absolute, or Being; but was also Non-Being. In other words, the 
Absolute was interpreted in two opposite ways: the monistic and 
the pluralistic. 

The phrase ‘Being and Non-Being’ which one meets with fre¬ 
quently is only another name for the pluralistic Absolute, as I 
have taken pains to argue. The ‘changeful many’ cannot be just 
added on to tlie monistic Absolute. If, still, they have to be in¬ 
corporated into the Absolute, the Absolute will have to be plural¬ 
istic, which certainly makes room for the ‘changeful many’. (It is 
immaterial if this cardinal point in the controversy between Par¬ 
menides and the humanist was not either noticed or worked out.) 

According to the records, the school of Parmenides after this 
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went out of the picture and the issue that monopolised Greek 
thought ever afterwards was the issue of organisation. The ‘change¬ 
ful many’ had to be organised—a need which would not have 
arisen if by any chance Parmenides had succeeded in establishing 
his monistic Absolute which excluded the ‘changeful many’. But 
once this need arose as a matter of course, it was evident that it was 
the pluralistic Absolute that could serve as the ideal of that 
organisation. There were two points which the notion of‘change¬ 
ful many’ implied: 

(1) they had to be organised since they could not exist as 
absolute differents; 

( 2 ) if they had to be organised, the organised life of changes 
could not take place outside the Absolute within which 
they had to be incorpf)rated. 

And what else could the Absolute mean unless it was the pluralistic 
Absolute which alone could serve as the objective or ideal of the 
humanistic organisation. After all it was individuality, and not 
unity, which was the goal or ideal of the humanist. (This, by the 
way, is my own suggestion as to the place of individuality in the 
Greek scheme, and I venture to make it on logical grounds alone, 
which to me are final.) 

Perhaps I may also add that no school of humanism ever held 
that the ‘changeful multiple’, their specific contribution, was the 
only Reality. Indeed the Absolute was never off the humanistic 
horizon, although it was not clear whether the Absolute the 
humanist held to was quite distinct from the Parmenidean concept 
of it. It may even be argued that the humanist at times might have 
believed that he was not contradicting Parmenides but, as it were, 
making up for his deficiency. 

But even the records will not contradict the claim that the 
Absolute which was actually worked for by the humanistic organi¬ 
sation was not monistic, but frankly pluralistic. It was either the 
One, or Idea, or Form, of Plato and Aristotle or the self-sufficient 
and perfect atoms of the Atomist. But how did all this happen ? 
Wc have to refer to the actual history of the humanistic organisa¬ 
tion for a reply, at the cost of some repetition. 

The ‘changeful many’ as they came to be organised were found 
to imply the unique and identical as equally essential for their 
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existence. This is an old issue. Organisation was impossible unless 
one or other of the two implications was taken as Real at the 
expense of the other. The organisation had to provide for both, 
whatever the method. And the ‘changeful many’ had to be organ¬ 
ised since othervdse they would be reduced to absolute differcnts. 
This meant that there was bound to be more than one organisation 
for the ‘changeful multiple’ and not simply one. Here is the origin 
of Platonism which took the ‘changeful many’ as Unreal and also 
of Atomism which took them to be Real. The consequence was 
that Platonism had to interpret the Absolute as ‘one’, or ‘idea’, or 
‘form’, while Atomism had to describe it as the self-sufficient or 
perfect ‘many’. In both cases, it was individuality that was em¬ 
phasised, or the pluralistic Absolute. There was no alternative. 
There was no sign of the Mystical Unity. 

Could we not argue, after this, that the assumption that the 
humanist preserved the Parmenidean Absolute was quite wrong? 
And is it not evident that there was no other way to realise the 
pluralistic Absolute than that of Platonism and Atomism, which 
frankly held the two conceptions of individuality respectively as 
the ideals for their separate organisations ? 

But the questions incidentally may still be raised whether Reality 
could be Infinite in any sense whatsoever, or whether it could be 
Finite in addition to its being Infinite, though as a matter of choice. 
There is no logical answer so far. All that can be held with cer¬ 
tainty is that human experience—as a matter of historical fact— 
has conceived of Being and Becoming just as much as it has con¬ 
ceived of Infinite and Finite. And if these conceptions could not 
be permanently held, it only follows that Reality remained to be 
known. There is no special virtue in calling it by the name of 
Infinite or Finite. 

If still the non-Parmenidean Cireek persisted in introducing the 
‘changeful multiple’ by the side of the Absolute Positive, no doubt 
he did so on purely empirical grounds. This has to be specially 
noted though we have referred to it more than once. There 
was absolutely no logical evidence for the ‘changeful multiple’ 
—that phrase was not a categor}^ The procedure was quite 
arbitrary. 

Curiously, it was still open to Plato and Democritus to intro¬ 
duce the Negative into their scheme even though they, along with 
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Parmenides, had discarded the Absolute Negative. There was a 
definite way to do so. But the ‘changeful multiple’ was not the 
medium through which the Negative could be re-introduced. An 
altogether fresh logic had to be found, capable of restoring the 
Negative without cither bringing it back in its Absolute form or 
questioning the claim against absolute scepticism. And this could 
have been done in a way which the whole of my philosophy has 
made abundantly clear. The fact is that there was still another 
Negative fully surviving—even after the Absolute type of it was, 
with universal consent, given a decent burial: and this Negative 
could have been legitimately put by the side of the Positive, pro¬ 
vided the humanist was prepared to discard the Absolute Positive 
as well as make a clean break with Parmenides. The cost txD him 
obviously was prohibitive. If it guaranteed consistency and ori¬ 
ginality, it also meant a fatal variation of his traditional creed. And 
so the question does not even arise why it was not chosen; since 
the fact is that it was not chosen. And will it be uncalled for if I 
add that it is the ‘fact’, in the last analysis, which stands as the 
real ‘backbone’ of the universe.^ It will be a cry in the wilderness 
to wish it otherwise, since the Universe, or the fact, makes no 
distinction between the rational and irrational, or truth and 
illusion. 

What happened in the end in Greek thought is well-known, 
however; the Universe which the non-Parmenidean Greek built 
up was conceived in the form of a duality of the Absolute Positive 
and a Negative which was not on a par with it, but strictly ‘Unreal’. 
Suddenly a new distinction was sprung upon the speculative 
world. In fact it was the humanist who was mainly responsible for 
the creation of the momentous dichotomy of the Real and the 
Unreal; it followed necessarily from his conception of duality. 
There was no trace or sign of it in Parmenides. And what this 
distinction meant in history for good or evil ought to be familiar 
and vivid. Perhaps there is no evidence that the Greek ever fully 
understood what was meant by the Positive and the Negative, not 
to say by the Absolute. Nor did any classical enquiry, for the 
matter of that, anywhere else yield any more fruitful result. 

This outline of Greek investigation, tliough still in its prelimi¬ 
nary stage, has given rise to some major issues which bear directly 
on the main theme of my enquiry—^the origin of problem. It might 
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be advisable, therefore, to discuss these issues before I go any 
further. 

Obviously the best method of discussing them would be to raise 
some leading questions. They are familiar enough, as will appear 
from the following account: 

(a) In what stage of the categorical speculation of the humanists 
did the notion of Non-Being appear? Did they introduce 
Non-Being directly after they had broken away from the 
Parmenidean position ? 

(b) If, instead of Non-Being, it was the ‘multiple’ that was 
introduced in opposition to the insistent claim of Parmenides 
that it was the Absolute Positive and nothing else that was 
Real, did it not follow that the y\bsolute Positive would in 
that stage be automatically interpreted as the ‘simple’ since 
there was no third entity between the ‘simple’ and the 
‘multiple’? The duality in Greek thought, therefore, arrived 
necessarily in the garb of the ‘simple’ and the ‘multiple’ 
rather than as Being and Non-Being in its first formulation. 

(c) If the nature of evidence on behalf of the ‘changeful mul¬ 
tiple’—it was presumably empirical and not logical—made 
no difference to the Greek claim that the ‘multiple’ had as 
much right to existence as the ‘simple’ (which presumably 
had logical evidence) did it not follow^ that a difference 
of view was bound to arise as to the metaphysical stature of 
the ‘simple’ and the ‘multiple’ ? In any case, the issue at this 
stage did not appear to be that of Being and Non-Being but 
that of ‘simple’ and ‘multiple’. 

If, still, the position of the humanist appears in the records in 
the form of ‘Being and Non-Being’, we do not really get an 
accurate account of that form unless we interpret Being and Non- 
Being as ‘simple’ and ‘multiple’. The fact is that Non-Being came 
into the picture only after the ‘multiple’ was introduced as a 
challenge to Parmenides. Besides, there was no fresh interpreta¬ 
tion of Non-Being, as far as I can see. The Negative remained, 
still, as the Absolute Negative—though as a Cosmic outcast. But 
once the ‘multiple’ was firmly established, though on purely em¬ 
pirical grounds, the Negative suddenly reappeared; although not 
in its Absolute form. In fact the second Negative was never 
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accounted for, but only utilised. The real issue was discussed in 
terms of ‘simple’ and ‘multiple’. These two terms completely 
overshadowed Being and Non-Being: the enquiry ceased to be 
carried on in ultimate categorical terms. What this meant we shall 
soon find out. It was certainly no longer a categorical enquiry. 

The point to note, however, is that sharp internal differences, 
even between the Platonist and the Atomist—the two schools of 
humanism—soon broke out, and the reason was that the simple 
and multiple proved to be mutually exclusive. Indeed, it seemed 
that there was nothing to choose between them. 

This state of mutual exclusiveness, however, did not arise on 
the scene so long as the notion of the Absolute Positive occupied 
the whole of the Greek horizon. There was complete agreement 
among all the Greek thinkers during the period when they chal¬ 
lenged the sceptic successfully with the stand for the Absolute 
Positive. But the moment the ‘multiple’ arose, on purely empirical 
grounds, and stood as a challenge to the Parmenidean claim to the 
totality of the Absolute Positive, the whole notion of the Positive 
had to be reshaped—and that in the form of the ‘simple’. And then 
it was bound to appear that the Positive and Negative were mutu¬ 
ally exclusive, which meant that they had to be re-interpretated if 
an impasse or tension between them in any case had to be avoided. 
After this the distinction between the Real and the Unreal could 
not be long in arriving. It did arrive. 

The Greek thinkers travelled a long way, however, from the 
Absolute Positive on which, at the inception of Greek thought, 
they had all stood firm; and if Being and Non-Being were still 
preserved it was more as a matter of courtesy than of logic. The 
Absolute Being of Parmenides did not survive except as a view; 
indeed, it disappeared, like the Absolute Negative, from the whole 
of Greek civilisation, for all practical purposes. 

A very serious question arises, however, as to why the humanist 
preserved the ‘simple’, of Parmenides, when it was clear that it 
excluded the ‘multiple’. Why did he not stand for the ‘multiple’ 
alone, in the same way as Parmenides stood for the ‘simple’? 
Besides, the ‘multiple’ as ‘multiple’ could not be a challenge to the 
‘simple’, of Parmenides, which was the Absolute Positive. As we 
have already seen, the clash between Parmenides and the humanist 
was only another name for the clash between two different inter- 
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pretations of the Absolute Positive—^the monistic known as unity; 
and the pluralistic, known as individuality. What then is the ex¬ 
planation of the strange fact that humanism arose on the basis not 
only of a dualism of Being and Non-Being but on a dichotomy of 
Being and Non-Being? To plead for the ‘multiple’ on the ground 
of empirical experience is to establish the Unreal by the side of the 
Real by a completely irrational procedure. There is absolutely no 
chance of ‘by-passing’ the Parmenidean claim if the Absolute is a 
foregone conclusion. Either the Absolute has to be re-defined— 
and that in a way by which a place could be found for both the 
‘simple’ and the ‘multiple’—or a confession of failure to account 
for the ‘multiple’ has to be made. 

The investigation in Greek thought was carried on, however, 
entirely in terms of the ‘changeless simple’ and the ‘changeful 
mvdtiple’. As if by a stroke of destiny, Greek thought remained 
completely oblivious of the real drama in the Universe; and soon 
humanism, as I have already said, developed an internal clash 
between the two notions of the ‘changeless simple’ and the 
‘changeful multiple’. It is familiar history that the two schools of 
Platonism and Atomism arose with two distinct organisations: 

(1) the one built on the ‘changeless simple’ as the Real while 
the ‘multiple’ was Unreal to it; 

( 2 ) the other took the ‘changeless simple’ (relationship) as Un¬ 
real while the ‘changeful multiple’ was Real. 

Incidentally, logic and intuition came into clash in classical history 
right at the inception of the categorical investigation. 

The clash between the Platonist and the Atomist, however, was 
not the only serious clash that affected the classical investigation 
in the early dawn of the robust classical age. That which took 
place between the humanist and Parmenides—an equally historic 
one—was a clash on the same scale and proportion. (I have already 
referred to it.) If, however, the ‘simple’ and ‘multiple’ did not 
form the constituents of this clash, what did form it was perhaps 
a more profound distinction—the distinction between unity and 
individuality. The claim which Parmenides held that there was 
nothing else but the Absolute Positive was challenged by the 
claim that ReaUty was both Being and Non-Being. And if this 
did not mean that the humanists openly disputed the Absolute 
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Positive altogether, they certainly were not prepared to accept its 
absoluteness in the exact sense which Parmenides persistently 
emphasised. In other words, while they were definitely opposed to 
the claim that Reality of Being was unity, the alternative to them 
necessarily was to espouse individuality—a category which was 
implied as a matter of course by the duality of the ‘simple’ and the 
‘multiple’. If they differed among themselves as to the status of 
the ‘simple’ and the ‘multiple’ as metaphysical entities, they agreed 
fully in their opposition to the Parmenidean claim to unity as dis¬ 
tinguished from individuality. As a matter of historical fact, the 
clash between the Greeks and the Hindus arose exactly on the 
same issue of unity and that clash is still on the stage of history. 
How strange it is that Parmenides could find a permanent place 
not in Greece but in India, a more ancient land than Greece. 

I have already just referred to the distinction between the two 
categories of the Absolute Positive: the monistic and pluralistic. 

I may add that the terms ‘unity’ and ‘individuality’ may also be 
used for them. The real difference between Parmenides and the 
humanist—and for the matter of that between the Hindu mystic 
and the Greek humanist—was on the ground of unity and indi¬ 
viduality. Both sides held firmly to the Absolute Positive, but 
disagreed as to what it meant or how it should be defined. 

If, however, the records do not make these points adequately 
clear, there is enough evidence in the actual clash between them 
to testify to the fact that the clash rested on the basis of the 
Absolute, and on nothing else. Both sides competed with each 
other only on the issue of the nature of Reality and on no other 
question—as if there were no Universe at the moment existing for 
the absence of an agreement about its nature between them! 

It is another issue why the clash between the mystic and the 
humanist was never solved. By the records, we get nothing more 
than the bare information that they alternately rose and fell, with 
a variation at times in their career in the shape of confusion. Nor 
is it anywhere discussed why there appeared, as a matter of course, 
two distinct clashes: one external, i.e. between the mystic and the 
humanist, and another internal, i.e. between the two schools of 
both humanism and of mysticism. 

The complete solution of all these primary issues will be evident 
as I develop my Cosmology. It will be possible to show how the 
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whole of what we call the Universe, or history—with its three 
distinct schemes about Reality—arose, and where it stands today. 
We shall have a fresh scheme of the Universe in which the scheme 
of what we call history will form just a stage. 

But how does this account of classical thought with reference 
to the leading question compare with the account which 1 have 
suggested in my scheme ? If both the accounts fully agreed in 
being truly metaphysical, w^here indeed did they come to differ? 
I shall now relate the differences after stating my own position. 

Unlike both the schools of classical thought wx definitely did 
not stay with the Absolute Positive. Indeed, the Absolute, both 
in its Positive and Negative forms, disappeared from my scheme. 
What appeared in the place of these forms was a completely fresh 
account of Being and Non-Being, which Kelated Multiplicity went 
into with an elaborate analysis. Being and Non-Being became non- 
Absolute and stood out on a level of perfect equality: and so the 
Continuous and Discontinuous turned out in the end to be the 
main subject-matter of my enquiry. These are terms with which 
my readers must be already familiar. 

Incidentally, this view of the Universe, which I have called the 
twentieth-century view, came, as a matter of history, at almost 
the tail-end of the efforts of man to be in direct communion with 
the spirit of the Universe. It is inconceivable that even my great 
ancestors could conceive of it, exactly as it is impossible that we 
can ever expect to grasp truth in exactly their way. And if, still, 
the Buddha or Socrates ever came to be re-interpreted by us, the 
rc-interpretation did not fall due before we had fully benefited by 
what they had taught and lived for. This interpretation, be it 
noted, is not assimilation—it is a fresh discovery. The truth is that 
no step in the long process of history could have been skipped, by 
virtue of its sheer originality: nor could one of them postpone its 
departure from the venue of existence and leave the rest of the 
steps waiting in deep suspense for ever. 

But once our species reached the stage of twentieth-century 
review, it was no longer either possible or necessary that one 
should still repeat the classical or modern analysis exactly as they 
were. Instead, it fell due that one should carry on the whole of the 
metaphysical enquiry in an altogether new way with categories 
alone—such as Being and Non-Bcing, or the Positive and the 
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Negative. This wsiy was not the way of the classical thinker, as 
the records amply show. So, as the twentieth-century enquiry 
proceeded under these new auspices, the Absolute was found to 
be altogether meaningless, with two immediate results: first the 
dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal as the means of solving the 
incompatibilities could no longer be held; and second, with the 
inevitable disappearance of the Absolute, Being and Non-Being 
—as Non-Absolute—stood out on the plane of perfect equality, so 
that the Universe c(mld not but exist in the form of the Continuous 
and the Discontinuous, an existence which was never even dreamt 
of in any tradition. 

The claims arc unusual, and it will certainly add to their lucidity 
if I go into a more detailed review of the different stages of the 
enquiry that led to the formulation of these claims. 

The enquiry did not stop in its initial analysis of the ultimate 
categories—Being and Non-Being—at the stage where the classical 
enquiry indisputably did. It continued its course totally unham¬ 
pered till the whole structure of Reality was built up with nothing 
but Being and Non-Being as its categorical basis. In both Tbe Kea/ 
and the Negative and Related Multiplicity a full account of this 
further analysis will be found. I never had to descend to the level 
of notions such as ‘multiple’ and ‘simple’, or ‘individuality’ and 
‘unity’, to collect either logical evidence or necessary material for 
the ultimate structure of the Universe. Mine was a strictly logical 
process; it had no alignment with empirical hypothesis in any 
shape or form, not to say with art or science—indeed, if I avoided 
the whole issue of incompatibility and assured myself of the ways 
and means by which it could be legitimately resolved, I could do 
so by a stroke of sheer good fortune. 

It should however be quite easy to see, after this, how different 
the two procedures are. They had to be different, and these differ¬ 
ences outweighed the agreements by a long margin. And I may 
close this comparison by a fresh reference to two simple facts 
which came out of that comparison. 

In the first place it was obvious from my scheme why the classi¬ 
cal mind, by the eternal economy of the Universe, was bound to 
fall into the illusion of the dichotomy—that of the Real and the 
Unreal. The humanists could not possibly avoid the conclusion 
that the dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal was the only way 
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to solve the impasse between the ‘simple" and ‘multiple", or ‘unity" 
and ‘multiplicity’. The moment they had, as if by cosmic com¬ 
pulsion, to stop with the incomplete analysis of Being and Non- 
Being they could not but rely on empirical evidence or refuse to 
move even an inch from a half-formed logical analysis—^they were 
fated to be waylaid by the tragedy of history. Indeed, there was no 
help for all this, however grim, since the Universe had in its 
scheme a provision as much for illusion as for truth. There is 
nothing, from the angle of the Universe, to choose between the 
Negative and the Positive. It was cosmic necessity that the claim 
to validity should be evenly distributed between illusion and truth. 

Secondly, it was equally obvious from my scheme that the two 
sets of categories which created the impasse, once they appeared 
on the scene, never disappeared. They did not turn out to be 
impossible like the Indeterminate or the Absolute. They continued 
to function as Real and Unreal ever since the issue of incompati¬ 
bility was arbitrarily dropped. And what this procedure—against 
all evidence—meant I shall soon be able to discuss. 

I can now, however, draw the main conclusion. There is suffi¬ 
cient evidence why problems arose in the classical age and in the 
exact way they did. They arose in two forms; that of solving the 
impasse between ‘unity" and ‘individuality’, and that of solving 
the impasse between the ‘simple’ and the ‘multiple", or the 
‘changeless’ and the ‘changeful". 

Curiously, how’ever, we do not come across any reference to 
the impasse between ‘unity’ and ‘individuality" in the records on 
Parmenides. We are just told that Parmenides did not consider 
‘individuality" at all, as if he could not help the assurance that he 
was himself the Absolute. Yet all records testify to the fact that 
there was a division of opinion between him and the humanist— 
he had to face the humanist in spite of his being the Absolute; and 
if such a division, in the nature of things, could not possibly arise 
unless they held two positive opinions in opposition to one 
another it was not possible that Parmenides should be totally 
unaware of the claim that opposed him. 

Once this awareness is granted, we have to admit that it was 
bound to be followed by one of two things: either by a complete 
denial by him of the opposite claim on the ground of sheer im¬ 
possibility or by a frank recognition of it as the direct opposite 
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claim. There was no third alternative. And what exactly happened ? 
Parmenides, as a matter of fact, could not avoid the second alter¬ 
native—humanism never disappeared like the Absolute Negative 
once it arose—and so, as it were by the same nemesis, either both 
Parmenidean ‘unity’ and humanistic ‘individuality’ would have 
to drop out like the Absolute Negative, or a split would surely 
arise between them on the ground that they could not both be 
equally real. It was the second possibility that was realised in 
Greek history. 

This issue, though hardly raised in Greek thought, was fully 
worked out in the Hindu scheme; in which what is known as the 
third category took charge of individuality. It was considered to 
be neither Being nor Non-Being. Either Parmenides was a Hindu 
mystic—in which case his record is not to be traced to any Greek 
source—or somehow his real position had been worked out in the 
Hindu scheme. It is another matter why he did not himself work 
it out. 

In any case I have to record the two momentous facts of history: 
a state of impasse invariably preceded the decision to solve the 
problem to which it gave rise by the dichotomy of the Real and 
the Unreal; and a dual situation arose in all the classical schemes 
which had to be judged in the same arbitrary fashion—I have 
already discussed the metaphysical grounds. 

There is just one more simple comment to make before I close 
this review of classical thought. That comment is that the classical 
procedure, though arbitrary and groundless, achieved at least one 
supreme result: it prevented the collapse of the Universe, which 
was imminent. This was obviously a distinct contribution. But 
strangely enough, by the same cosmic provision, it also became 
the perennial source of any and every problem in European his¬ 
tory our species has been heir to. Indeed it is the dichotomy of the 
Real and the Unreal, the specific discovery of the classical age, 
that has been responsible for the perpetual conflicts of all history. 
Apparently the safety of the Universe was bought at the expense 
of its instability—as the Buddhists would say if they were to make 
a comment. And if by any chance this instability tends to be 
exclusive it will lead to the same result which collapse of the 
Universe would imply. There is only one alternative left that can 
save the situation; and that must be the discovery of Truth, which 
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alone can replace the dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal. In no 
other way could the equal validity of‘unity’ and ‘individuality’ be 
established. 

If there is incontestable evidence that the problems did arise in 
the classical age of Europe it did not follow that they should also 
equally have infected the twentieth-century view. On the contrary, 
if the Universe, by cosmic necessity, had to make room for the 
problems in its course it was equally necessary that it should 
provide for their solution. As the Buddlia said, ‘it there is a disease, 
there is bound to be its cure’. In our language nothing can possibly 
happen in this Universe which could not, by its very nature, end: 
and it so happens that the twxntieth-ccntury view managed just 
to avoid infection as it arrived after the problems had already 
arisen, and necessarily implied their solution. 

And it is a fact that the twentieth-century view has formulated 
a scheme of Reality in which the equal validity of both ‘unity’ and 
‘individuality’ has been proved and established. It is no longer 
necessary that the dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal should 
have to be considered. 

But this claim about the twentieth-century view, however in¬ 
disputable, has to wait for its complete veriheation till I have 
discovered the presence of the problem in the whole of European 
thought. So far, I have reviewed the classical history of Europe. 
I have to make equally a full review of modern European specu¬ 
lation to illustrate the presence of the problems in the full range 
of European history. It will be time then to discuss the solution 
offered by the twentieth-century view. 

The question is: how did the modern speculation in Europe 
stand to the classical ? Did modern European thought choose to 
travel exactly by the same route as the classical, and come, like it, 
precisely to the same conclusion ? Did it actually face the problem 
in the shape of incompatibility and find itself in consequence com¬ 
pelled to deal with it by the same device—the dichotomy of the 
Real and the Unreal? Finally, did the two distinctions of the 
‘simple’ and the ‘multiple’, ‘unity’ and ‘individuality’, also waylay 
it on its course and force modern thought to recognise that the 
problem of organisation rose straight out of them ? 

To answer this question we have to note as a preliminary that 
modern European thought, in its strictly philosophic activity, did 
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not start as the classical so obviously did. My readers arc familiar 
with the evidences I have suggested with regard to that claim, but 
I shall briefly re-state them. The ultimate categories, while they 
initially started the classical enquiry never once came into the 
picture in any stage of the modern philosophical enquiry. If the 
classical mind definitely began its positive construction with Being 
the modern mind started with "Coj^iio '*—which certainly was not 
even a category. "Cogito'* was the first incontestable certainty of the 
modern mind, whilst it was Being, one of the two ultimate cate¬ 
gories, that provided the initial certainty for the classical mind. 

Obviously, it was this primary difference betvrecn them that 
was to decide finally whether the modern mind would have to 
face a problem at all; and, if it was pre-ordained that it should, 
also what form or shape it would take. If a thinking individual 
forms the starting-pc^int of an enquiry, that enquiry is sure to have 
to face at least ‘individuality’ and ‘thinking’—its two undisputed 
progeny. And the main issue then will be whether this progeny 
will sooner or later stand out as incompatiblcs in the same wav as 
did the ‘simple’ and the ‘multiple’, or ‘unity’ and ‘individualiry’, 
of classical thought. 

It is familiar history that the establishment of "Cogiid* was fol¬ 
lowed immediately by the discovery that the individual mind was 
a ‘container’ with a dual content—‘ideas’ and ‘sensations’. The 
terms are obviously non-technical. It is equally well known that 
Descartes derived his account of the Universe from an analysis of 
the ‘idea of perfection’, which, again, was not a category. This 
analysis is known as the ontological argument. It gave Descartes 
the Perfect God who in His turn created the Universe for Des¬ 
cartes with two ‘substances’ which he called by the names of 
‘consciousness’ and ‘extension’. 

Like all creation, again, whether of divine origin or spontaneous 
or independent growth, the Cartesian theory had to pass through 
even acute criticism, at the hands of critics of great merit; and it 
seems that I in my turn may not be able to take those criticisms as 
altogether unjustified. In fact, to me, the Cartesian mode of analy¬ 
sis and the results derived from it after all introduced only a fresh 
device. If it was by no means a repetition of the classical scheme 
it was nevertheless a device, though of a different pattern from 
the classical. It will be possible for me as I come to formulate my 
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theory of knowledge to show that the doctrine of ‘substance’ and 
‘attributes’, as well as the attempt to describe ‘mind’ in terms of 
such popular notions as ‘container and contents’ had no basis in 
either logic or fact. But I do not propose to discuss all these issues 
at the moment: I shall raise just one: did Descartes either explicitly 
or by implication presuppose the two classical distinctions of the 
‘simple’ and the ‘multiple’, and ‘unity’ and ‘individuality’? Or, to 
put the same question in a negative form, did the Cartesian specu¬ 
lation avoid the issue of problem altogether after it had to its 
complete satisfaction established the 'Cogifoi"} (Incidentally, it 
would have made no difference to the ultimate result even if there 
was no occasion for Descartes to choose terms which are synony¬ 
mous with ‘simple’ and ‘multiple’, or ‘unity’ and ‘individuality’: 
the issue would have arisen in any case if only the Cartesian terms, 
however different, created the same situation as did the ‘simple’ 
and the ‘multiple’.) 

This fact can easily be verified if we analyse the Cartesian theory 
of creation—in any case we must know Descartes’ Universe to 
find out if the problem did or did not arise in it. It is well known 
that the Universe which God created had only two ‘substances’ 
as its constituents—‘consciousness’ and ‘extension’. Equally, since 
this duality resulted from the divine mode of creation, it followed 
that God had to stand aloof from them, at least after the creation. 
It is impossible that God could be identified with His creation at 
any time, whatever divine powers might mean. As creator or 
cause. He must stand totally separate from the effect; and if, fur¬ 
ther, the effect His creation formed was a duality He had no 
alternative but to stand as Unity. 

By the elementary law of identity, a cause has to have oneness 
in its integrity, and this primary condition which attached to all 
existence is not expected to lapse even if we have to deal with 
divinity. Indeed, if we must somehow accept God as the cause and 
creator of the Universe, we have to draw a line between the iden¬ 
tity of God and that of the Universe. It is inconceivable that God 
and His creation should between them constitute one and the 
self-same entity, or produce something which is neither God nor 
His creation. And if creation in its turn had to be duality, there 
could be no alternative for God but to stand aloof and form 
Unity. In any case, it is too late in the day to discard such notions 
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as ‘unity’ and ‘duality’ as meaningless nonsense. I have discussed 
that subsidiary issue in delated Multiplicity^ and proved that the 
latest school of thought on that subject is literally ‘on a wild- 
goose chase’. 

Similarly, if the two substances, ‘consciousness’ and ‘extension’, 
are associated with multiple modes or instances, they have to be 
called ‘simple’ since they cannot be identified with the ‘multiple’ 
modes, and it would be useless at this hour to attempt to discard 
cither of these terms. There is no third term between the ‘simple’ 
and the ‘multiple’ and both of them are as conceivable as any ever 
suggested. The terms ‘simple’ and ‘multiple’, however, may not 
convey as much meaning as substance and modes do; exactly as 
the term ‘God’ may certainly mean much more than Unity or 
something quite different from it. But whatever this possible in¬ 
crease in the proportion of their significance may imply, they need 
not be supposed to contradict the claims which arise from their 
categorical significance—and categorical significance they cannot 
possibly forgo if they arc to be taken as at all intelligible. They 
will have to abide by the conditions laid down by their categorical 
features. The evidences are in my Related Multiplicity^ which I do 
not think need be scared by the Positivist’s tale. God, in other 
words, cannot behave like Unity, for the same reason (inde the Law 
of Contradiction). The possibilities that may still be open to God 
by virtue of being God will have to wait for their fruition inside 
the boundary of His proverbial Unity. 

May we not argue, then, that the distinctions of the ‘simple’ 
and the ‘multiple’, or ‘unity’ and ‘individuality’, did arise in the 
Cartesian scheme though they were neither noticed nor referred 
to. There was no alternative. If God created the Universe, in which 
the duality of ‘consciousness’ and ‘extension’ came into existence, 
God could not possibly cease to be Unity under any circumstances 
—not certainly as a result of that creation. Descartes, at any rate, 
kept Him at a safe distance from the Universe. For exactly similar 
reasons, if the two substances, ‘consciousness’ and ‘extension’, 
had multiple modes and instances attached to them under divine 
injunction, they could not cease to be ‘simple’ any more than the 
‘multiple’ would cease to be ‘multiple’ by being attached to the 
‘substance’. 

In any case the issue would immediately arise, could God—as 
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Unity—create a Universe of duality, or could the ‘simples’ have 
the ‘multiple’ as their modes or instances ? 

In classical thought, in all its ramifications, Unity and duality 
were found to be incompatible with one another. The Unity, 
therefore, was kept at a safe distance from duality. Parmenides 
simply had to refuse to move from his position with regard to the 
Absolute Positive, which was frankly Unity. Equally was the 
humanist adamant in holding that Ultimate Reality was the duality 
of Being and Non-Being, which is another name for ‘individuality’ 
The two positions never met. 

Similarly, since Being and Non-Being, or the ‘simple’ and the 
‘multiple’, were found to be mutually exclusive, they could not 
both be preserv^ed on equal terms. That was frankly fatal to any 
organisation of Being and Non-Being. 

And what this vividly meant is that Reality could not be both 
‘unity’ and ‘duality’, or ‘simple’ and ‘multiple’, at the same time 
or on equal terms. If Reality is the Absolute Positive, it cannot be 
dual, but must remain as Absolute. Obviously, Reality would dis¬ 
appear into non-existence if it were made to put on both the 
Absoluteness of Unity and the individuality which results from 
the combination of Being and Non-Being. And the same would 
happen to Reality if it were compelled, in its dual state, to be both 
‘simple’ and ‘multiple’, and that on equal terms. 

The two pairs of distinctions were basically accepted as mutu¬ 
ally exclusive. 

Could Descartes, then, escape the perfectly enigmatic situation 
if he had to recognise that the distinctions were legitimately appli¬ 
cable to terms like ‘God’ and ‘substance’ ? Could he possibly deny 
the distinctions if he was a rationalist? The questions had to be 
raised. Could God, again, who had to be regarded as Unity, escape 
the incompatibility of Unity and duality if He had to be both Unity 
and duality? Could He, finally, at all create—not to speak of 
creating a Universe in which duality appeared in a state of opposi¬ 
tion as ‘consciousness’ and ‘extension’? 

It is obviously inconceivable that ‘consciousness’ as ‘substance’ 
would hold the ‘multiple’ as in any way attached to it if it had to 
be ‘simple’. And how, in any case, would a Universe arise if the 
constituents have to be opposites ? Would not that at once preci¬ 
pitate tension between them ? 
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These are all legitimate questions which are bound to arise 
provided we do not reject with some impatience as meaningless 
all notions and terms except ‘sensations’, ‘images’ and a few more 
which we as mortals have to use for our daily existence, with or 
without any evidence. And I am raising these questions on the 
simple ground that at least Descartes had not the chance, by his 
sheer remoteness from the twentieth-century Positivist, of reject¬ 
ing all thought. He was a rationalist who, under extreme pressure, 
almost recanted his adherence to the opposite faith at a certain 
stage of his speculation. That faith had nothing to do with Logical 
Positivism. 

But what, really, is the answer which the Cartesian scholar has 
to give to these questions ? Could he prove that there was a God 
whose existence depended entirely on Descartes’ ontological argu¬ 
ment ? And if we waive all criticism of that argument and accept 
the Divine Presence, could such a God, who had to be Unity, 
create a Universe which is bound to be something different from 
that Unity? If creation, again, is taken for granted to save the 
divine credit for Omnipotence, could such a God cope with a 
Universe in which the ‘opposites’ did not for a single moment 
cease to prevail ? 

I do not know if there are any answers to these questions. In 
any case it is quite out of place at this late hour to repeat the three 
arguments—God’s Omnipotence, Occasionalism, and ‘parallel 
lines’—to rehabilitate the Cartesian theory of creation. They might 
be of value if an opposition to Descartes from the rival schools of 
thought had to be met. No defence need be sacrosanct. In the 
constant conflicts of history between opposing schools the value 
of an argument lay not so much in establishing the purity of its 
logic as in making a theory prevail. My interest, however unusual, 
lies in judging the truth-value of a scheme, since I feel confident 
that I have somehow reached a standard by which I can judge. 

The main issue that I have been discussing refers to the presence 
of problem in modern European thought. The point for us is 
really to find out in what precise way the problem appeared in 
modern European history, and whether it was actually raised by 
Descartes. I have not the slightest doubt that the problem had 
not only to be there but was still there, lying totally unsolved. 
And now after this long analysis it becomes absolutely clear that 
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Descartes’ God and ‘substances’, however different in appearance 
from the classical categories, were exposed to the same difficulties 
as the classical categories themselves were. They could not be by¬ 
passed under any circumstances. 

But could, again, the immediate successors of Descartes—^for 
instance, Spinoza and Leibnitz—escape the presence of the prob¬ 
lem if Descartes did not? If the Cartesian theory of creation which 
had no categorical origin had to submit to the rigour of the cate¬ 
gorical demand, could the doctrines of‘substance’ and ‘attributes’ 
and monadic hierarchy in any way escape that rigour ? 

It seems to be obvious to ask—could Spinoza’s ‘substance’, 
which was defined as self-sufficient, escape the status of Unity 
which the God of Descartes did not? And what wrould his ‘attri¬ 
butes’ be unless they constituted at least the ‘multiple’ or the 
‘many’? Even if wc did concexle to the ‘substance’ of Spinoza 
self-sufficiency—as all tradition has done and I do not—could 
self-sufficiency possibly claim the right of escaping the obligations 
of being Unity? And once wx grant to the ‘attributes’ the feature 
of not being Unity, but its direct opposite, ‘multiplicity’, could 
w^e still think that they would cohere with Unity ? These arc legiti¬ 
mate issues which are only being repeated. 

The same issue would arise with the monadic world which pro¬ 
vides for ‘individuality’ as well as Unity in the hierarchy of 
monads. As Descartes’ God, in spite of His Omnipotence, had to 
submit to the exigencies of the categorical world, Spinoza’s ‘sub¬ 
stance’ and Leibnitz’s ‘highest monad’ would have also to share 
the same predicament, and for exactly the same reason. No claim 
on their behalf on the score of Omnipotence, which the new 
terms ‘god’, ‘substance’ and ‘monad’ imply, would establish an 
immunity for them from the enigma of problem rising straight 
out of incompatibility. One cannot escape the categories, what¬ 
ever their disguises. 

Some other claim has to be found for the ‘god’, ‘substance’ and 
‘monad’ if w^c want to guarantee that immunity. A ‘god’, or 
‘substance’, c^r ‘monad’ would make good their Omnipotence, 
Self-Sufficiency and Perfection only if by some cosmic preparation 
the inherent incompatibilities of such categories as ‘unity’ and 
‘individuality’ or the ‘simple’ and the ‘multiple’ have been already 
removed. Not till that transformation has taken place in the struc- 
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turc of the categories would Omnipotence, Self-Sufficiency and 
Perfection by themselves be of any value, except as possibilities. 

And we may add that nothing of what we have meant by them 
since the beginning of history would survive, the moment that 
transformation had taken place. This is a far-reaching comment 
to make but it is long overdue. 

Perhaps it was only a make-believe, however inevitable, that 
one could solve the problem inherent in the heart of the categories 
by a mere change of name of the categories. And here in all likeli¬ 
hood was the real evidence why the school which made thought 
the creation of language arose; it could not have arisen in a 
vacuum. And once it had arisen, its claim to recognition might 
have remained unaffected if it had not, in a sudden mood, pro¬ 
phetically suggested that thought could not be rc-interpreted, or 
if the stigma that came to be attached to thought on the score of 
being artificial or unverifiable was fixed and permanent. Perhaps 
the prophecy itself was meant inadvertently to be an instance in 
which thought was unavoidably absent from their scheme! And 
certainly their credit did not improve when they failed to note the 
inherent deficiency of their own positive standpoint. That was the 
second time, perhaps, that thought became moderately conspicu¬ 
ous by its absence in their scheme! Indeed, if criticism had not a 
prehistoric right of existence, and make-believe had not formed a 
legitimate part in the career of all schools of thought, the new 
school of the twentieth century would have found it extremely 
hard and strenuous work to make any impression on its con¬ 
temporaries. 

It is not necessary, however, that I should explore the whole 
field of modern European history to illustrate my thesis with 
reference to the significance of problem. That is an issue for the 
historian; my duty particularly is to find out if terms such as ‘god’, 
‘substance’ and ‘monad’, which are not synonyms for ‘unity’ and 
‘individuality’, or ‘simple’ and ‘multiple’, indicate the presence of 
the problem exactly as the others do. And this duty I had to 
undertake by reason of a simple historical fact: the presumption 
arose that the issue of problem in human history had automatically 
disappeared since the arrival of these terms to replace the cate¬ 
gories. As if what the ultimate categories of the classical school 
failed to achieve was instantly achieved by the terms known in 
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their guise as ‘ideas’. It was altogether forgotten that the founda¬ 
tion of the Universe rested entirely on the categories—provided 
we still had any respect for evidence. If the categories had ever 
completely failed to supply evidence against the sceptical claim 
there would remain only one prospect for the Universe in its 
concrete fullness—that was to float serenely in limitless confusion 
for ever. How would this benefit the I^ogical Positivist ? No ‘god’, 
or ‘substance’ or ‘monad’ would or could be there to rescue that 
Universe from such catastrophe I Should my contemporary Posi¬ 
tivist still deny the categories? 

IV 

A review which now falls due of the empirical school on the 
same issue may, however, be introduced by a preliminary analysis 
of its origin and sudden historic prominence. The first thing to 
note, obviously, refers to the question: what is the background 
and basis of that school ? And the answer is that it is exactly the 
same as that which its rival school, the rationalist, implies—the 
^Cogiio *—although there seems to be no direct reference to it in 
the archives of this school. It need not, however, be supposed 
that one could find at least some trace of the categorical enquiry 
in the effort of this school to get at absolute certainty. All that 
stands to its credit is only a mild critical enquiry, which serves as 
a prelude to the formulation of its creed—and, what is truly un¬ 
fortunate, this critical enquiry, however responsible, was not 
robust enough to reach the sceptical level. It would be difficult to 
hold that the Baconian reference to the ‘Idols’ should be taken as 
the model of sceptical enquiry—it did not even reach the high- 
water mark of Cartesian criticism. It has to be admitted, therefore, 
that the empiricist, in this inaugural stage, put down his main 
creed as a result of the Cartesian analysis of the contents of the 
'Cogito\ The thesis that ‘sensation’ is the Ultimate Reality could 
not be derived from any other source, especially as 'Cogito" ruled 
out every other source and stood there as the only instance of 
truth. And certainly there is no evidence that the ^Cogito^ was 
denied in this school, even by inadvertence. On the contrary 
neither of the two main implications of "Cogifo\ the ‘individual’ 
and ‘consciousness’, did ever form the subject-matter of serious 
dispute in the empirical scheme. What was disputed was the 
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validity of Idea, one of the two obvious contents oi'Cogiio\ It is 
indeed inconceivable how any empiricist could deny that ‘sensa¬ 
tion’ implied both ‘consciousness’ and ‘individuality’. Perhaps not 
till later experiments such as Behaviourism excluded ‘conscious¬ 
ness’ arbitrarily, almost as a matter of whim, and put ‘movement’ 
in its place, was there even a suggestion that ‘sensation’ could do 
without ‘consciousness’. At least ‘consciousness’ and ‘individual¬ 
ity’ were considered to be essential to ‘sensation’, as it was intro¬ 
duced by Bacon. Even the phrase ‘direct and immediate certainty’, 
the holy command of the school, need not be supposed to cut into 
the central claim of the ^Coojtd* in the empirical school. 

WCogito\ therefore, had to be taken as the basis of empiricism, 
it follows that whatever contents it presumably had should have 
been given by die empiricist exactly the same status with reference 
to validity. ‘Ideas’ should have been admitted to recognition in 
the same way as ‘sensation’ was, since their position, as contents 
of the 'Cogito\ was in no way inferior to that of ‘sensation’. 

One cannot deny the supreme importance of the 'Cogi/o^ in the 
empirical scheme and it might be worth-w’hile if I deal with it at 
much greater length. The question arises: how was it that the 
*‘Cogjto\ which was the sole instance of indubitable certainty, 
should in a strange way provide also for a typical case of uncer¬ 
tainty in the very core of its identity ? Could it maintain its indubi¬ 
table certainty and at the same time hold in its identity contents 
which were partly certain and partly uncertain? How, again, did 
duality, which was undeniably the main source of incompatibility, 
find a place in the absolute integrity oi^Cogito' ? Does not this very 
natural question sound like the time-worn issue: could the Infinite, 
with any justification, give rise to the Finite? or the Real to the 
Unreal? or the ‘simple’ to the ‘multiple’? The fact is that the 
arguments which have piled up in the course of centuries to ease 
the situation could never meet the initial difficulties. It has not 
even been cleared up how duality, the source of all incompatibility, 
could enter the heart of any integrity which must necessarily be 
certain and unique. Still, though all these issues are by no means 
either fresh or original perhaps they will bear repetition: indeed, 
it may do us good in many ways to remind ourselves that we 
have not in the course of from three to six thousand years ever 
succeeded in establishing the case for cither ‘sensation’ or ‘idea’, 
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or proved the claim of‘immediate perception' to certainty, or that 
of thought to necessity. And if there is no further direct yield 
from such repetition as to the real relationship between fact and 
thought, it may at least be taken as a necessary preliminary to any 
fresh discovery. As the mystic insists on concentration as the only 
technique for what he calls ‘insight’ so the philosopher may insist 
on repetition, which looks very much like it. But what 1 am trying 
to suggest is that if the review itself does not lead directly to any 
solution, it may make us in due time sec some feature in the 
which may be essential for the real solution. What I mean is, that, 
after such reviews in the twentieth century, the contents o{‘Coc//o^ 
may suddenly appear as indeed nothing but fresh instances of the 
‘simple’ and ‘multiple’ of classical history. We may even be able 
to see—what our predecessors did not see—that 'Copj1o\ even 
though it could not be confused with a category, was l)y no means 
immune from the agony of holding a problem in its core, as the 
categories did. Its contents, at any rate, must have been actually 
exposed to this agony, since by their duality they stood necessarily 
liable to incompatibility. It will never do for us to forget that it is 
duality or multiplicity which is, in the last analysis, the source of 
all problem. If we have to take the ^Cogito' as the bearer or con¬ 
tainer of dual contents, we must be prepared for the consequences 
which duality is bound to precipitate. Indeed the issue, strictly 
speaking, is not merely whether Descartes started from the level 
of concrete experience rather than from the categorical level; the 
issue also is whether by that change of procedure he kept clear of 
the range of duality and multiplicity. And yet such an escape 
itself, even if it were actually reached by a miracle, could by no 
means be an advantage to Descartes, since the alternative to duality 
was sc^lipsism, which meant nothing short of the silence of death. 
The fact is that ''Cogitd' not only missed the chance of arriving at 
Absolute Truth since it was not an ultimate category; it shared 
also with the categorical investigation of history the necessity of 
facing the enigma of incompatibility. 

What happened, therefore, was that discrimination between 
‘idea’ and ‘sensation’ had to be made, not on the historic grounds 
advanced for centuries but for one simple reason—that they ap¬ 
peared to be incompatible with one another. They turned out, 
for all practical purposes, to be ‘simple’ and ‘multiple’, or ‘unity’ 
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and ‘individuality" of the classical tradition, thouyh well disguised 
or completely hidden. The problem, therefore, was bound to arise 
—the problem of solving the incompatiblcs in die shape of ‘sen¬ 
sation’ and ‘idea’. And it did. Could they be provided for on equal 
terms, as they had to be? And as the problem, once it had arisen, 
was not solved by a fresh interpretation of ‘sensation’ and ‘idea’, 
the alternative was cither to repeat the classical procedure or to 
look for a diversion. The modern mind was much too ambitious 
not to look for a diversion: it refused to repeat the classical dicho¬ 
tomy of the Real and Unreal. 

I have already mentioned that the movement inaugurated in the 
seventeenth century was t(3wards Parmenidean monism or Unity; 
it chose to build on either the ‘idea’ or ‘sensation’, and not on 
them both equally. Obviously, here was a clear departure from 
the duality of humanism, since the emphasis was laid either on 
‘idea’ or on ‘sensation’, to the detriment of the one or the other 
and therefore to both in tlic long run. And tins strategic move, 
astutely conceived, prevented at least the persistence of the prob¬ 
lem for the time being; in a monistic situation the pr(.)blem cannot 
arise due to the clear absence of the source from wliich alone in- 
compatibles could spring. It is a historical fact that Parmenides 
never had to face the problem of the incompatibles: he chose the 
eternal silence of the Absolute—and perhaps is still there, if w'C 
judge by the records! But neither the rationalist nor the empiricist 
could possibly preserve the monistic calm for long. They had to 
return to the life of the ‘multiple’, though in the attenuated form 
either of ‘ideas’ or ‘sensations’. ITey were much too modern to 
stay long on the sombre height of monism, w'hich was bound to 
petrify into the frozen horizon of Mystical Unity. Soon they des¬ 
cended, in the language of figure, to the lower levels where the 
‘multiple’ prevailed to be recuperated by the balmy air of the 
expanding plains. And once there, they were soon exposed to the 
inevitable incompatibilities which the ‘multiple’ constantly bred. 
They are still, it seems, in that firm grip, gasping. 

I may now close this long analysis of the c^rigin of problem with 
the final comment that problem appeared in both the classical and 
modern thought of Europe in exactly the same form, in spite of 
the fact that the structures of thought in the two ages widely 
differed. 
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The issue as to whether the twentieth-century scheme is equally 
exposed to the emergence o£ problem may now be raised. I have 
already said that it is not so exposed, since it arrived after human 
history had already had a full taste of problem. Problems are not 
eternal phenomena—if the Universe, as a matter of course, has to 
make provision for them, it is equally under obligation to supply 
them with solutions. That is possibly the reason why the twentieth- 
century view has succeeded in removing the dichotomy of the 
Real and the Unreal by a fresh interpretation of the two pairs of 
terms; ‘unity’ and ‘individuality’, the ‘simple’ and the ‘multiple’. 
Here is an augury for a new stage in the Universe which will 
wholly replace the period of conflict by the period of harmony. 

The issue that arises now is the issue of the specific problem 
known as the problem of knowledge. This problem, as we have 
seen, arose in modern European thought after Descartes had for¬ 
mulated his "Cogitd* as the only basis of certainty, and it took this 
simple form—how could ‘mind’ and something else which is not 
‘mind’ but is opposed to it as its contrary co-operate with one 
another and produce knowledge? If co-operation between 
‘thought’ and ‘extension’ is essential to the origin of knowledge, 
could ‘thought’ and ‘extension’, which are contraries or incom¬ 
patibles, in any sense of the term co-operate ? 

Though obviously simple in its outline, the problem still re¬ 
mains unsolved. There have been even moments when it was on 
the point of being dropped. Perhaps for the last half-century it has 
been honestly held that it should be given a burial. It may sound 
strange but solution of problems by this method of downright 
negation has almost been the order of the day in the twentieth 
century. P>en the whole realm of thought has been robustly 
negated in this fashion, with the confident expectation that the 
problems inherent in it would automatically disappear. The prob¬ 
lems persisted, however, in spite of such downright violence. In 
the end, neither method—the one of simply by-passing it or the 
other of trying to solve it by accepting it as problem—made any 
difference to its prospects. It continued to exist. Indeed one cannot 
help comparing, in the language of figure, these methods and their 
temporary results to the long-tailed birds which, during the course 
of a well-arranged shoot, fall dead in the copses, to the delight of 
all, but fly out again to everyone’s utter surprise. 
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If the problem persists, it follows that it has to be reopened and 
discussed; and it seems legitimate to hope that one may not only 
trace its origin but find for it a truly adequate solution. At any 
rate, I may fairly claim to have a completely fresh technique of 
approach, and this may succeed in resolving the problem where 
all other approaches have failed. This approach, however, is 
relevant only to what I have described as the Discontinuous 
Universe, which forms part of a completely new scheme of Reality. 
It is necessary, therefore, that I should postpone reviewing the 
problem of knowledge from this new angle till I have laid, at least 
broadly, the structure of the Universe. Here begins, strictly, an 
account of my Cosmology. I shall now open the theme of the 
Universe. 


E 
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THE PROBLEM OF BEGINNING 


T he Universe whose lay-out is my immediate and chief con¬ 
cern is the Discontinuous Universe and not the Continuous 
which both precedes and succeeds the Discontinuous—a 
cosmic necessity which marks the main, ultimate features of the 
relationship between the two. This feature has been already amply 
discussed in T/je Rea/ and the Negative and in Related Multiplicity 
and needs no fresh review. Nor is it necessary that 1 should repeat 
the logical account of the origin of the two Universes: the main 
arguments of that account—which derives from the two ultimate 
categories, Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being—are familiar by 
now. The Continuous forms the Reality which Being and Non- 
Being in their two separate, unrelated states embody: while the 
Discontinuous is only another name for the Reality which Being 
and Non-Being in their strictly related state constitute. Between 
them they form the triadic pattern of Reality which I have des¬ 
cribed as the Continuous, the Discontinuous and the Continuous 
in my main position. To my knowledge, no history or tradition 
referred to such a scheme. 

I may perhaps repeat that the Discontinuous is altogether free 
from any direct complicity with the Universes which fall beyond 
the region which begins and ends—I mean those realms which 
have no beginning but an end, or begin but have no end. The 
Discontinuous stands by itself, totally independent and original 
though definitely implied by the other two. 

This, obviously, is a very broad outline and will naturally in¬ 
crease in proportion as my analysis steadily progresses. By its clear 
urgency, however, the question of‘beginning’, with reference to 
the Discontinuous Universe, calls for immediate analysis. 

It may sound strange but the fact is that the problem of‘begin¬ 
ning’, like most other problems of ultimate proportion, still re¬ 
mains in all philosophic speculation unsolved and rather obscure. 
Here is, to all appearance, an obvious instance of what may justly 
be called by the name of universal failure, if we go closely into the 
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records of human thought. And if in such an extremely precarious 
situation there may still be some prospect of relief, it must lie in 
what many in the twentieth century would describe as pure chance. 
The age is in no mood to cultivate thought with any respect and 
may ere long incline towards the abyss of cynicism faster than one 
expects. Curiously enough, I still value thought and so feel quite 
assured that the scheme of Reality I have formulated may point 
the way to the deep-seated grounds of what I have described as 
universal failure. 

A review of this historic anomaly obviously falls outside the 
range of this enquiry. Since my main philosophic position is in 
no way bound up with that anomaly I have no obligation to 
undertake its review till 1 come to the issue of the reinterpretation 
of history. What instead falls due is a fresh statement, if possible, 
of the problem of‘beginning’—and that wholly in the light of my 
own scheme of Reality. The difficulties inevitably connected with 
this issue, one may presume, must have already been exhaustively 
analysed. 

The notion of‘beginning’, as I sec it, implies at least two other 
distinct notions: 

{a) the notion of some entity which must begin and, therefore, 
cannot be eternal—at least in the sense of existing without 
a beginning by its own right; 

(h) the notion of at least another t}'pe of entity which does not 
in the nature of things begin and therefore must be eternally 
existing, though it is bound to come to an end. 

Evidently these two implications form, as it were, the crux of 
the whole issue of beginning, and the question which immediately 
arises is, is there any evidence in history that a case for these two 
types of entities, one which does not begin but ends and the other 
which both begins and ends, has ever been made ? Does any system 
of thought give an account of the ‘eternal’ in the sense that it does 
not begin but ends, and therefore can legitimately precede the 
entity which begins and ends ? Do we come across in any recorded 
scheme of thought the claim for the existence of an entity which 
does not begin but must end ? The answer to both questions is in 
the negative. There is no sign in any tradition either of an entity 
which has no beginning but ends, or of one which begins and also 
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has to end (in the sense in which we take the two notions of 
beginning and ending). Besides, if such entities have to be, in the 
nature of things, independent of one another and completely 
original, there could naturally be no occasion in tradition even to 
conceive of them. What had to be conceived of, instead, and also 
firmly believed in was the stature of an entity which if it had no 
beginning equally never ended—what is generally known as the 
Infinite and Absolute. And it made no difference if such an Abso¬ 
lute was described universally either in a monistic or in a pluralistic 
way. The fact is that the Mystical Unity whether strJR Atman or 
Nirvana^ and the humanistic individuality, whether ‘simple’ 
or ‘multiple’, and finally the dualistic ‘community’, whether Earth 
or Heaven, were all claimed to be without a beginning or end. 

Equally that which was supposed to begin and was not eternal 
in the hierarchic school was the result of creation or emanation or 
diminution of the eternal. It was not Real but Unreal and there¬ 
fore neither independent nor original. There was no place in this 
scheme for the entity or event which really began or could begin 
if we look for consistenc}'. 

And exactly the same conclusion has to be drawn with regard 
to the beginning of an event in the equalitarian school where a 
case for ‘beginning’ was so ostentatiously made. It is familiar 
history that the Real was claimed by this school to be not only 
unique but also particular; this claim again was held as a matter 
of creed or perhaps as just simple, naive faith. But there seems to 
be no evidence that the unique or particular of this school was, or 
could be, a fact and not indeed an illusion; there was just a pious 
conviction that it was fact. And so the unique which existed in 
this school existed only as an illusion which the school took to be 
truth. 

Somehow it was not fully realised that unless there was a pro¬ 
vision for the real antecedent to the ‘unique particular’, which 
was by its nature changeful, the ‘particular’ could not possibly 
come into existence. The condition follows from the definition of 
the ‘particular’ which was changeful. Obviously there would be a 
vacuum or void preceding it in the absence of that antecedent. 
And no vacuum, since it was another name for the Absolute 
Negative, would allow the existent to enter its realm, not to speak 
of the unique and independent. And if it is contended that the 
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school was fully aware of the need for an antecedent, and did 
provide for it, the fact is that what was provided was not even a 
pseudo-antecedent. It was not seen that an antecedent could not 
function as such unless it was completely free from the precarious 
necessity of having an antecedent in its turn. The critic very soon 
pointed out that the theory of constant change which is the 
philosophic faith of this school provided only the panorama of 
infinite regress—there could be no chance left after that to trace 
the real antecedent. Indeed, unless one could suggest a conception 
of Reality which did not need a beginning for its origin and yet 
had full capacity for ending its career it was impossible that an 
antecedent to an event which began could be found. There was 
no other way to provide for an antecedent to an event, nor, for 
the matter of that, to account for the phenomenon of beginning. 

No school of thought, therefore, can with any legitimacy be 
credited with a theory of ‘beginning’ which was dependable. If 
the Absolute of tradition, {ot instance, neither began nor ended, 
it was obviously incapable of accounting for ‘beginning’—it was 
after all total and complete existence and made the ‘beginning’ of 
events and entities impossible. And it made no difference what 
form the Absolute of tradition might or did take; whether the 
Absolute appeared in a monistic shape as Changeless Unity or in 
the pluralistic form as ‘changeful individuality’, it had to be total 
and complete. In either case, totality and completeness had to 
characterise it since there was no other way to provide for cer¬ 
tainty in its career, the sine qua non of existence. It is still perhaps 
easy to see that the monistic form, with its stand for the Change¬ 
less Unity, could have no difficulty in reaching totality and com¬ 
pleteness: and if it is not in the same way obvious how a series of 
changes could also appear as total and complete, the alternatives 
were two; the pluralistic Absolute had cither to abandon its claim 
to absoluteness for total certainty or boldly to rear that claim on 
the plea that there was such a thing as a positive framework of 
infinite changes which was comprehensive and capacious. It could 
not possibly preserve its claim to absoluteness without totality in 
some form, as the only means of escaping uncertainty. In an ever 
changing Infinite, which has no beginning or end, there can be 
no root for existence. 

There was indeed no alternative to totality, though one could 
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as a matter of choice discriminate between monistic and pluralistic 
totality: and the fact that all history testified to is that neither of 
the two devices ‘delivered the goods’, to talk in popular language; 
they lived and died as devices. The case for ‘beginning’, therefore, 
could not be made if it had to depend on the conception of the 
Absolute, whatever its form. And as the Absolute was the only 
conceivable Reality in tradition, the case for ‘beginning’ was never 
made; it remained to be made. 

But does my position provide for the existence of the entity or 
of the event which begins? Do I suggest, by any chance, an 
account of the antecedent which could be trusted to meet the 
necessary implications of the notion of‘beginning’? 

The answer is in the affirmative. The simple reason is that what 
I have described as the first Continuous—that which does not 
begin but ends—easily provides for the antecedent and makes it 
possible for the Discontinuous Universe to begin. 

Evidently, there was no vacuum anywhere eternally existing, 
since Non-Being, a name given by me to the first Continuous, was 
without a beginning. The possibility of that which begins and 
needs an antecedent, therefore, was guaranteed by the eternal 
presence of Non-Being. Nor could any fresh difficuJty arise to 
neutralise that possibility. The fulfilment was bound to take place 
since there could be no attempt on the part of the first Continuous 
to stand in the way of that possibility by eternal endurance. It 
had to come to an end: there was no alternative, though that 
necessity did not by any chance mark an)' deficiency in it—there 
can be no provision for any deficiency in the Universe except as 
illusion. 

We may therefore safely conclude by repeating: 

(1) the first Continuous makes the vacuum or the void impos¬ 
sible, as it existed without a beginning. The Discontinuous 
could not have begun if the vacuum had been there without 
a beginning. 

( 2 ) the first Continuous, again, since it is not the Infinite of 
tradition which neither begins nor ends, ends after it has 
existed without a beginning. The Discontinuous, therefore, 
begins as the first Continuous disappears. 

Here is the true conception of ‘antecedent’, and it avoids the 
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two well-known devices of tradition to characterise it, the ^un¬ 
conditioned’ of Aristotle and the nightmare of ‘infinite regress’. 
We need no longer introduce the ‘unconditioned’ in despair, as if 
it could arrest the even flow of‘infinite regress’; nor need we let 
the constant changes pursue the course of an endless, uncertain 
Infinite to safeguard the simple, forlorn event. 
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THE FORM AND CONSTITUTION 
OF THE DISCONTINUOUS UNIVERSE 


I F there is sufficient ground to conclude that there is nothing to 
invalidate the notion of ‘beginning’, the issue that now arises 
refers to the form and constitution of the Universe that begins 
and ends. I have to formulate what can roughly be described as 
its organisation, its unique and specific structure by which alone 
it can be distinguished. Obviously the Universe, as it is concrete 
Reality which begins and ends, must have a structure—and it may 
be added that no organisation which is to embody the Universe 
can exist and function without a purpose in some phase of it or 
other. If the Universe has to exist it has not only to cherish a 
purpose but also to realise it. To exist is not necessarily the same 
thing as to create. 

But how shall I discover what the organisation or the purpose 
of the Universe is or can be? 1 have no datum to go upon except 
the categorical, and the only category that I can utilise is the 
‘category of both beginning and ending’. I am assured that the 
Discontinuous Universe begins and ends: but I know nothing 
more about it except that it must be preceded by a Universe which 
did not begin but ends and equally must be succeeded by another 
which begins but never ends. This certainly means that they do 
not co-exist and must be independent of one another, but can I 
from such meagre data, however ultimate, form any idea about the 
organisations of the two Continuous Universes and the Discon¬ 
tinuous Universe ? It does not seem that I can. 

But may I not, it may be argued, form at least some idea by a 
close comparison of the Continuous and Discontinuous Universes 
assuming that there is some similarity between them ? Even if it may 
be a fact that the two Universes must, in the nature of things, be 
essentially different from one another, could not similarities be¬ 
tween them (whatever they may be) make us somewhat the wiser 
with reference to the shape and form of their organisations ? With- 
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out doubt both of them are equally distinguishable from the Abso¬ 
lute, whether Positive or Negative. The Absolute is only con¬ 
ceivable, while the Continuous and Discontinuous are not only 
conceivable but they definitely exist as concrete Universes: and 
they exist in a manner which makes Time, in its Cosmic sense, the 
prime factor in their constitution. May not these similarities be¬ 
tween the Continuous and Discontinuous have at least some 
bearing on the differences which indisputably testify to their in¬ 
dependence and uniqueness ? The answer is in the negative: simi¬ 
larities, in my view, are not what the Platonic ‘universals’ took 
them to be. Indeed, in my scheme, the whole question of relation¬ 
ship between agreement and difference stands on a plane which 
keeps clear of all traditional formulations. I shall deal with this 
issue later. 

There is, indeed, no alternative to falling back upon the basal 
datum, the category of ‘cosmic time’ as the only medium for dis¬ 
covering the constitution of the Universe. If the Discontinuous 
must begin and end, that basal fact alone should indicate the w'ay 
by which the form of its constitution should and might be traced. 

The indication is that we shall have to go back to the two ulti¬ 
mate categories. Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being, since it is 
these two ultimate categories that determine in a special sense all 
basal notions of cosmic proportion. If it was inevitable that the 
Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being had to exist as both related 
and non-related, at least three conceptions of Time were bound 
to arise. This meant that there had to be three distinct Universes 
with beginnings and endings distributed in three different for¬ 
mations. The categories therefore are: 

{a) no beginning but ending, 

{b) beginning and also ending, 
if) beginning but no ending. 

(The fourth view—no beginning and no ending, the traditional 
Infinite or Absolute—is found in my scheme to be impossible 
though perfectly conceivable.) 

But what can the duality of Non-Absolute Being and Non- 
Being, as the main constituents of the Universe, possibly indicate 
as to the structure of the Discontinuous Universe which has to 
begin and end ? Does it, for instance, mean that the Universe can 
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only be dual and not, by any chance, even multiple or plural? 

This is the first significant question to raise with regard to the 
structure of the Universe. If wc cannot take the Discontinuous 
Universe as Absolute—the constituents are dual—are we obliged 
to take it as only dual? 

The answer is in the negative. If the Discontinuous Universe 
has to have both Being and Non-Being instead of only Being or 
Non-Being, it is bound to have a third feature which we must 
describe as relationship. (One somehow is reminded of the Chinese 
philosopher who suddenly said to his pupil: ‘If there is a bay horse 
and a dun cow, there must be a third thing!’) The absence of re¬ 
lationship, whatever it might mean, would mean at least the ‘state 
of absolute differents’, which in my view is pseudo-negative—it 
leads to the state of solipsism straight away, and then to the Abso¬ 
lute Negative, which is the terminus of solipsism. (I do not know 
if the Chinese philosopher implies all these serious conseejuences.) 
The Discontinuous LJniverse, though the entities which constitute 
it must be dual, has to make room, therefore, in its constitution 
for something more than bare duality, since relationship has to 
play an important part in it. liven if there cannot be more than 
two types of entities, these entities have to appear in a form which 
wfill provide for relationship and therefore something w^iich can¬ 
not be covered by simple duality. 

What is it, then, that relationship as such contributes towards 
the constitutiem of the Discontinuous Universe? If, again, rela¬ 
tionship is not and cannot be a third entity, what could it be? It 
cannot be a third entity, since the Positive and the Negative be¬ 
tween them exhaust the possibilities of the types of entities or 
existents. What then could relationship be? 

The answer to this question implies a preliminary analysis of 
the term ‘existence’, the next ultimate term after Being and Non- 
Being. If the term ‘existence’ has not only to be distinguished 
from the terms ‘Being’ and ‘Non-Being’ but also to be considered 
as a penultimate category, it is obvious that it should not be 
identified with Being and Non-Bcing. An analysis of this category, 
therefore, may indicate the way to the interpretation of ‘relation¬ 
ship’, which is a synonym neither of ‘existence’ nor of Being or 
Non-Being. Obviously it cannot be another name for ‘Being’ since 
it cannot in that case be associated with Non-Being as well, nor 
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for Non-Being, for a similar reason. It is a third category which 
follows Being and Non-Being. What then is it? 

As a matter of strict logical analysis there appear to be three 
distinct notions as presuppositions of the term ‘existence’: ‘iden¬ 
tity’, ‘objective’ and ‘futiction’. Mere is undoubtedly a specific 
condition laid down for a claim to existence on the part of the 
Universe, or of any constituent of it, which is not implied even by 
the Laws of Thought. The Universe, with its constituents. Being 
and Non-Being, though categorically certain, will fail to reach the 
world of existence if it is nor possible that Being and Non-Being 
could in any sense possess specific identities, objectives and suit¬ 
able functions to realise them. The issue of existence is not merely 
whether the Universe has an identitx of its own; the issue also is 
whether the constituents of the Universe liave the chance, not 
only of existing with identities but also of having objectives and 
functions to realise them. Obviously there can he. no question 
about their identities unless we repudiate the Law of Identity; 
and there are equally valid reasons which account for their strictly 
purposive character which 1 shall presently discuss. 

Strangely, however, these cjualifications appear separately in 
separate stages of the Universe, as 1 shall, with full evidence, show 
later on. Such separate appearance, though strange, is perfectly 
possible and wholly consistent, since the question whether the 
Lhiiverse could be absolutely one whole instead ol a Universe of 
Stages, simultaneous or successive, does not arise in my scheme. 
Aly Universe is frankh' and necessarily a Uni\x'rse of Stages—an 
issue of ultimate importance which 1 shall presently discuss. But 
I may add here that the Stages which constitute the Discontinuous 
Universe arc strictly dual; the Stage of existence, pure and simple, 
and the Stage which embe^dies creation. 

It is the Stage of existence, by the way, which we shall call by 
the name of Primal Stage, which perhaps bears pre-eminently the 
qualification of its identity. And it so happens that there cannot be 
any sign in it of the two other qualifications. Objective and 
Function. These appear normally in the Second Stage, in which 
the cardinal phenomena of purpose and its realisation arc strictly 
embodied. (Evidence follows.) 

What, however, these two Stages are and what exactly is im¬ 
plied by the separate existence of the three qualifications is a 
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subject for later analysis, but I may repeat that if the Universe, 
with its constituents Being and Non-Being, has to exist with all 
the three qualifications. Identity, Objective and Function, to exist 
at all, it does not follow that it must be qualified by them all at 
once and altogether or not at all. On the contrary, it may—and 
will—exist in different Stages in which it will be qualified separ¬ 
ately by them. I have already referred to the Primal Stage in which 
the Universe just exists; I shall add that the Primal Stage will be 
followed by another Stage in which the same constituents, Non- 
Absolute Being and Non-Being, will profess a common purpose 
and function to realise it. 

The issue of existence if we do not go any further, therefore, 
implies three conditions: 

(1) we have to establish Being by disproving Absolute Non- 
Being—the classical tradition of human history worked out 
this conclusion with universal consent. 

( 2 ) we have to establish the Non-Absolute Being and Non- 
Being by disproving the Absolute Being—this is my own 
specific suggestion: no tradition reached this conclusion. 
I have drawn it already in Ke/a/ed Mtdtiplicity. 

( 3 ) we have to establish the validity of the three notions of 
‘identity’, ‘objective’ and ‘function’. This is also my own 
position. 

And it is only after wc have fully attested these three specific con¬ 
ditions that we could be sure that the dual Non-Absolute, that of 
Being and Non-Being, was perfectly capable of existing provided 
there was no fresh difficulty standing in its way. The above three 
notions in any case have to be established as cardinal implications 
of the notion of‘existence’. To exist, the Universe must be capable 
of possessing identity, objective and function to realise it. It 
cannot miss any one of them; nor, strictly, could it begin its 
career with any but the notion of identity. 

But even these cardinal implications of existence need not ex¬ 
haust the conditions of concrete existence. The Universe could 
still remain as only a categorical certainty, which by itself would 
be sufficient only to neutralise the still outstanding sceptical claim. 
There is at least another condition which Being and Non-Being 
have to satisfy before they can be trusted to inaugurate the Primal 
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Stage of the Discontinuous Universe—indeed we shall not be 
quite out of the wood of speculation with reference to concrete 
existence until we have solved the issue of relationship which I 
have already raised. The Universe, in other words, cannot reach 
concrete maturity till we have seen how the Non-Absolute Being 
and Non-Being exist as related duality. 

All this speculation, by the way, need not be taken to mean that 
I am claiming actually to build up the Universe or to be the real 
architect of it: it only means that 1 am trying to prove its claim to 
existence. That, indeed—and nothing else—happens to be my 
special function with reference to the Universe: to prove its exis¬ 
tence. Could it possibly be anything else ? And it is by no means 
strange that such a function should not only presuppose an exis¬ 
tent Universe but also a state of doubt with regard to its existence, 
with a sceptical claim following it. The fact is that, even if we 
human beings did not create either the Universe or ourselves, we 
are fully free to doubt its existence and then raise it out of that 
doubt. There is sufficient evidence, therefore, for what is known 
as the ‘conceit’ of the ‘mere creature’ of God—as if he was the real 
architect of the universe. Strangely such a conceit has been inevi¬ 
table in the Cosmic scheme. 

A case for ‘related duality’ has, however, already been made— 
duality by itself cannot possibly constitute the concrete Universe. 
A state of ‘absolute differents’, which alone is possible to duality, 
is of no avail if we want to establish the concrete Universe. It leads 
necessarily to the crisis of non-existence which the notion of 
‘absolute differents’ implies. If the Universe has to sur\dve the 
crisis, it has to develop the features which ‘related duality’ implies. 
And as these mean both ‘identity’ and ‘uniqueness’. Being and 
Non-Being in addition to their other features have to exist as both 
unique and identical with one another—the obvious implication 
of relationship. 

The conclusion is therefore that the existence of Being and 
Non-Being in their concrete fullness means that Being and Non- 
Being must be capable of existing with identical and unique 
natures, objectives and functions if they are to exist at all. Alto¬ 
gether they must presuppose five distinct notions: ‘identity’, 
‘objective’, ‘function’, ‘uniqueness’, ‘idcnticalness’. It does not, 
however, follow that the five notions as presuppositions must 
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actual!}' constitute Being and Non-Being—a fundamental issue 
which will be amply discussed later on. In the meantime I may 
point out that, since they are categories and not concrete entities 
—the function of categories is not to constitute but to lay down 
the evidentiary basis of the concrete Universe—their logical and 
metaphysical validity is only an evidence that there is nothing to 
stand in the way of the l^niverse as a concrete reality. And this is 
exactly w'hat is meant by metaphysical speculation, the point of 
which is to develop complete and suHicient evidence for the possi¬ 
bility of the concrete Universe; it does so by building up a cate¬ 
gorical structure which disproves for good the sceptical claim: 
‘Nothing is.’ 

If, however, the Universe has to be related duality, it follows at 
once that it must at least be a multiple Universe—the first indi¬ 
cation about its structure—which is neither absolute nor dual. 
Even if the constituents of the Universe still have to remain dual, 
i.e. Being and Non-Being—no third entity being conceivable—that 
pre-condition need make no difi'erence to its indisputable claim 
to be multiple. The issue, therefore, is what precisely is the meaning 
of the term ‘multiple’ or what exactly has a Universe to be if in no 
circumstances can it be absolute or dual ? I low shall we define the 
term ‘multiple’ as distinguished from the terms ‘simple’ or ‘dual’ ? 

The terms ‘many’ and ‘plurality’ may easily, in the light of all 
tradition, be confused with synonyms of‘multiple’; but the fact is 
that they are not synonyms. They do not, however, contradict 
the notion of the ‘multiple’, but normally presuppose it. 

The strict interpretation of the term ‘multiple’, however, will 
have to follow and not precede the laying down of at least an 
outline of the Stage of the Universe which we have referred to as 
the Primal Stage. Since this Stage is, as it were, the corner-stone 
of the structure of the whole Universe, it is necessary to initiate 
all enquiry about that structure wfith an analysis of what should 
constitute its most outstanding feature. That feature is that the 
Stage as it comes into existence makes room for two simultaneous 
states of both Being and Non-Being, 

(1) one in which the Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being exist 
in a state of identicalness; 

(2) another in which Being and Non-Being exist in a state of 
distinctness. 
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The claim is extremely unusual and requires an elaborate analy¬ 
sis : but if for the sake of argument we take it for granted, it has 
to be admitted at once that the Primal Stage cannot be described 
as either "simple* or ‘dual’ in its structure. In fact the term ‘multiple’ 
will appear to be the only term relevant to it, because Being and 
Non-Being are bound to exist in three distinct forms in the Primal 
Stage: two distinct and one identical. It is obvious that if Being 
and Non-Being must exist, if at all, as unique in two forms and 
also as non-unique and non-distinct in only one form, the forms 
altogether have to be three. (This will be fully evidenced as we 
go on.) And this means that the term ‘multiple’ must at least indi¬ 
cate the numerical proportion of three (here is a clear indication 
of mathematical truth) a number which must dictate the shape of 
the unit in the organisation of the Discontinuous Universe. In 
other words, the unit must be a group of three distinct existents 
—not one, or two, or even more than three. Can we, then, help 
calling it multiple ? I need hardly mention the historic reference 
to this number in all tradition. 

It will be stupid, however, even to imply that there is nothing 
unusual in such a claim. Indeed, it will not be a surprise to us if 
the contemporary philosophic mind finds it to be meaningless 
nonsense. 

For ourselves, only a most searching analysis assured us that it 
was nothing short of a blessing to be able to stage the primal state 
of the universe on such a firm basis. It has proved to be as it were 
the corner-stone of the whole cosmology, as our readers will soon 
find out. 

A question of supreme importance arises at once, however: can 
Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being, if they have to stand related, 
be supposed to exist in two separate states and yet preserve their 
identities, if the Laws of Thought have to be in any case upheld ? 
How can Being and Non-Being be both distinct from and identical 
with one another if they must be credited with one and the same 
identity ? Is not that exactly what the Laws of Identity and Con¬ 
tradiction strictly prohibit? What does ‘identity’, after all, mean 
if not what the clear formulation of the Law’^ of Identity obviously 
upholds ? 

The answer to this question is that Non-Absolute Being and 
Non-Being do not by any chance violate the Law of Identity, since 
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their separate states do not between them form one single state. 
The Law of Identity applies only to single states. If it is actually 
applied to separate states, it would have to be applied separately 
—it should be applied to the state of distinctness as well as to the 
state of identicalness by two separate acts, as it were. One will have 
to find out if the state of distinctness is consistent, or self-contra¬ 
dictory, exactly as it has to be proved or disproved that the state 
of identicalness is consistent. 

We are called upon here to deal with two separate existents of 
the same Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being. So the issue does 
not arise whether Being and Non-Being do actually violate the 
Law of Identity by being distinct and identical at the same time, 
simply because they are not expected to be identical and distinct 
in one single state. 

The same issue may be repeated, though in a different form: 
can Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being possibly be in separate 
states or must they not, in the nature of things, necessarily be in 
one simple state ? It may even be argued that an entity, whatever 
it may be, if it is to exist at all must necessarily exist in one 
integral state—and never in more than one. In other words, the 
enquiry will imply that identity must necessarily take the simple 
form of the ‘monistic’, or ‘absolute’, state, since it is only in that 
state that totality is presupposed. And after that neither of the 
two notions—the simple categorical duality of Being and Non- 
Being or the related duality of Being and Non-Being—will escape 
the rigour of the monistic absolute. In fact nothing short of a very 
curious situation will arise: on the one hand. Being and Non- 
Being will need related duality, if they exist at all and do not 
remain in the limbo of the Negative; on the other hand the 
Law of Identity will make the possibility of dual states, the 
necessary implication of related duality, impossible. The pros¬ 
pects of the Universe, at that rate, would at once stand gravely 
imperilled. 

The issue is naturally a very serious one, since it would imply 
nothing short of the collapse of the universe: but what, exactly, 
is implied by the condition that existence must mean ‘monistic 
existence’ ? Why should an entity, such as Being or Non-Being, 
have to exist in only one simple state all at once and in as compre¬ 
hensive a state as possible if it is to exist at all ? The form which is 
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not in any sense comprehensive is evidently partial and therefore 
cannot be called a form since it is not real. 

But do the Laws of Thought lay dcjwn any injunction with 
reference to the nature of Identity as such? Obviously both the 
Laws imply identity as a sine qua non of existence, which means 
also that it is onh' the Absolute Negative, or anj thing which is 
frankly impossible, that can claim imn'iunity from that supreme 
condition. But it does not seem as if there is any other condition 
laid down about identity: there is at least no condition that it has 
to be monistic, or dual, or plural—indeed there is no legislation 
emanating from the Laws of Thought with reference to either the 
form or even the necessity of existence. If, indeed, by any chance 
the Absolute Negative had prevailed rather than Being—it is for 
the Cosmic to decide such issues and not the Laws of Thought— 
even that would not be a violation of the Laws of Thought. 
Undoubtedly, the conditions laid down by the Laws of T'hought 
are provisional. The Laws of Thought apply if and when the 
entity is actually there existent. It is not their job (to use homely 
language) to bring the Positive and the Negative into actual exis¬ 
tence. The question of existence is not a question for the Laws of 
Thought to resolve—on the contrary, they presuppose a truly 
existent Universe, even for their own validity. The entities go into 
abeyance or come into existence as a matter of strict spontaneity. 
And it is only when they appear fully in existence that they at all 
become subject to the Laws—when the issues of proof or evidence 
arise. 

Where, then, did the condition that the existent must be mon¬ 
istic, or absolute, come from ? Could we trace its source ? 

Here, indeed, to localise the origin of the condition we have to 
go straight to the central core of the main tradition of our species. 
In the universal hypothesis of human tradition—that Reality is a 
duality of the Real and the Unreal—will the origin of this condi¬ 
tion be found. In as much as the belief in the Absolute arose as the 
core of Reality, the notion of ‘identity’ in its ultimate sense came 
to be inextricably bound up with monistic integrity; which placed 
all other identities in the shape of dependent entities as, for 
instance, ‘copies’ or ‘limitations’ or ‘illusions’ or ‘fictions by its 
side, that is to say not as real identities, but as ones that were 
‘subsidised’, so to speak. There was no Reality in tradition except 
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the monistic uniiv or the pluralistic individuality; and they were 
both illusory. 

This is not the place, however, to discuss this very large issue; 
only when I come to review the Laws of Thought again in my 
account of Logic will it be time for me to complete this discussion. 
In the meantime what is possible is just to suggest that, as I 
personally have no obligation to accept the universal hypothesis, 
the Absolute—in fact 1 have discarded the notion completely—I 
have no reason whatever to believe that the notion of ‘identity’ 
must in any sense imply absoluteness. It simply is not true—in the 
light of my own position —that Being and Non-Being, it they are 
to exist at all, must exist altogether and all at once, that is to say 
in the shape of absolute totality. If we have to preserve both Being 
and Non-Being on equal terms, we have for obvious reasons also 
to reject ‘totalit\ ’, since that can only mean either the Parmenidean 
or the Protagorean ‘Absolute', which preserved only one form ot 
Reality—unity or individuality—at the expense of the other. The 
term ‘Reality’ in my scheme, in its ultimate prop(.)rtion, means 
three successive States of existence—die triadic pattern. It docs 
ncK mean ‘(me wlude’, or ‘totality’, or an ‘infinite series of changes 
without a beginning or end', since these are all to me meaningless 
conceptions. And as 1 turn to the plane of Reality which I have 
called by the name of the Discontinuous Universe, 1 find naturally 
that Being and Non-Being, the two constituents of that Universe, 
have to appear in two separate states of existence simultaneously. 
That is the only form in which Reality, whether in its ultimate or 
proximate form, could exist—there is no alternative. The monistic 
conception has been found to be impossible, even through perfectly 
conceivable. Besides, as wx have already seen, the two separate 
states of Being and Non-Being could not possibly imply a viola¬ 
tion of the Law’s of 'Phought, since neither state, as it stands, 
implies a self-contradiction. Such a situation would have arisen 
only if both of them had made room for distinctness and idcntical- 
ncss in their identities at the same time. That is the only conclusion 
one can consistently draw^ from the Law’s of Thought. 

Perhaps I might add, in passing, that it was not only the 
monistic Absolute that suffered, in the language of figure, from a 
plethora of totality: the same predicament surrounded the other 
equally-noted ‘Absolute’, the pluralistic, as well. The changes that 
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occurred to them had to be complete and total, since otherwise 
the absoluteness of their p(;siti(m would at once fatally deteriorate. 
From a hori:^on of uncertainty the chances of totality indisputably 
disappear. So the make-believe must liave arisen sometime or 
other that the clianges were, so to speak, enclosed in the ‘stable 
framew'ork of infinite reitress’. And if all these safeguards, in¬ 
sidiously hinted, practically made tlie changes immr)bile, that was 
only a foregone conclusion. lArhaps it w^as missed altogether that 
‘infinite regress’ did ni>t safeguard the changes, since they never 
had a chance of taking root in the fateful quicksands of constant 
regress, as tlie Buddhists held. Neither (;f the two Absolutes, 
therefore, had a moment’s chance to survive with a sane and clean 
rec(jrd; and if, still, they had somehow* made history even vibrant, 
the reason is that iKjbody, so far, has had anything but the illusory 
as a standby in any situation. 

Besides, the notion of ‘time’ itself, as it appears in the formu¬ 
lation f)f the Law s of'Lhought, brings out clearly the true meaning 
of the conditi(jn that is laid down by it for existence, if wx’ analyse 
it closely. It implies tliat A or B, for instance, may be, say, cold or 
hot, if these features do not have to appear at the same time— 
w*hich means tliat there can be no such bar to these features if they 
appear at different times. Here is no fixed monistic conception of 
either ‘existence’ or ‘time’; neither ‘lime’ nor ‘identity’ is in any 
sense suffered to have only one type or form of existence; wdiich is 
the monopoly c>f th.e Absolute, if w'e take the Law^s of Thought 
seriously. 

The claim that identity must, therefore, mean either a monistic 
y\bsolute or a pluralistic Infinity falls to the ground. And if the 
conception (fi'the Absolute has to be given up, there is no possible 
alternative to putting the Non-AbsoIutc in its place: and once the 
Non-Absolute stands out as the onlv valid form of existence, its 
identity can only be dual. This duality will appear in tw*o separate 
states—one in w^hich the tw-o Non-Absolutes w ill stand related, 
and another in wdiich they w’ill stand as unrelated—therefore in 
tw^o different forms. The (Continuous, the Discontinuous, and the 
Continuous w*ili constitute the two separate states. 

It is another issue w hy the schemes of philosophic thought 
conceived tlie notion of the Absolute in direct contradiction of the 
Law^s of Thought, an issue wdiich has been amply discussed in 
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both The Real and the Negative and Related Alultiplicity, I can only 
repeat that the theory of separate states for Being and Non-Being 
stands on legitimate grounds: it is the only form of existence 
which they can possibly assume and I shall proceed to discuss 
other questions that arise out of this most unusual conclusion. 
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RELATED DUALITY 


T im next question that arises refers to the significance of the 
two conceptions of identicalness and distinctness. What, 
indeed, df) they really mean, if it is necessary to define primal 
existence in terms of these two states ? What, again, are the positive 
features of the two states in which Being and Non-Being must 
exist as identical and distinct, if they exist at all ? 

Apparently the state of distinctness, in some sense familiar to 
us in history, has at least to be distinguished from the state which 
derives from the notion of ‘absolute differents’. On no account 
should we assimilate the state of distinctness into the state implied 
by the notion of ‘absolute differents’; the latter neither does nor 
can exist. Its only conceivable basis, sheer possibility, never turned 
out to be an actual fact. It lived and died as a possibility. 

Nor should we confuse the state of identical ness with, say, the 
state of unity, which is believed to mark the realisation of what 
we call ‘common purpose’, or the state which the Platonic ‘uni¬ 
versal’ or Idea is claimed to embody. The state of identicalncss 
is not another name for the state of unity, or universality, whatever 
they may be. 

These, however, as mere negative statements, can serve only as 
a precaution against possible oversight in analysis. They cannot 
aspire to be adequate. Indeed, not before I developed the positive 
meaning of the two terms could I be sure about the precise signi¬ 
ficance of the two states—we have to define them. 

But perhaps even the issue of definition may not be altogether 
unfamiliar, provided we take into consideration only one of the 
two states—distinctness. 

It is inconceivable that the notion of ‘distinctness’ could imply 
anything else but the notion of ‘uniqueness’. Indisputably it is 
this notion which marks the positive feature of the constituent 
entities in a state of distinctness, if we go by tradition. In some 
sense or other, each of the dual terms has necessarily to be unique 
if between them they must constitute duality. The monistic Reality 
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for instance, cannot be unique since it is not in any sense dual. 
Uniqueness is the special trait of the dual, or the multiple, or the 
plural, as distinguished from the simple or the Absolute. But could 
we gather the same clear evidence at)out identicalness ? Does it 
even follow that Being and Non-Being have to be in a state of 
identicalness simply because they are related? 

There are, at least, some ultiinate issues which have to be con¬ 
sidered before an answer can be found, and as a preliminary to 
this enquiry 1 have to revert to the analysis of 'related dualitv’, the 
basic principle t)t this philosoph). If my conclusion about the two 
separate states of Being and Non-Being is drawn wholly on the 
ground of‘related duality’, conceivably it is only a deeper analysis 
of that duality that could yield us their positive features. There 
cannot be, in an}' case, any other ultimate source whicli we might 
conveniently approach. 

A question already familiar to us ma}', how ever, be repeated as 
a preliminary even to this analysis: wdiy are distinctness and identi- 
calncss needed at all for the concrete existence of Being and Non- 
Being? Could they not have existed as just Being and Non-Being, 
by virtue merely of their categorical certainty? 

They could not: the duality ot Being and Non-Being was found 
capable of producing nothing hut the state of ‘absolute differents’, 
W'hich w^as frankly an impcvssibility. It w^as impossible for thexn to 
exist by virtue alone of their duality. The duality necessarily had 
to be supplemented by relationship before existence could be 
guaranteed to them. This is an old argument: but one cannot 
repeat too often that it rested whcdly with ‘related duality’ to 
determine the prospects of a concrete l^nivcrse. 

But what light does ‘related duality’ thrown on the positive 
features of identicalness? If it is a perfectly conceivable notion, 
does it follow that it must guarantee concrete existence in the forni 
of identicalness ? 

Perhaps it would considerably help our enquiry into the signifi¬ 
cance of related duality apropos of a cf)ncrete Universe if I intro¬ 
duced here a broad review of the twr^o well-known terms, ‘duality’ 
and ‘relationship’. Such a review is essential since they seem to 
be almost in a state of confused speculation. 

If we turn to the classical period of human thought, Reality, 
except in one single instance, was defined universally in terms of 
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duality, and its special feature was described by the phrase 'dicho¬ 
tomy of the Real and the hJnrear. Reality meant the Absolute or 
Perfect Reality side by side with the relative and imperfect. The 
Hindu and the humanist frankly held this view; and as I, at any 
rate, suggested, the Judaic and its two well-known offshoots— 
Christianity and Islam—fully agreed with them, though the dicho¬ 
tomy did not appear in the same form in the Judaic view as in the 
other two. All this is familiar as 1 have formulated the triple 
organisati<m of human history often enough. 

If 1 add to the classical contribution on duality two other cejually 
clear instances of it, himiliar as the contribution of the dialectical 
school, I shall perhaps help the enquirx': one was formulated in 
Buddhism, whether by the Buddha himself or by some school of 
Buddhism, and the ixthcr was introduced into modern i'uropean 
speculation by Hegel. In the case of Buddhism the two ultimate 
notions, Permanence and Change, between which the dialectic 
lay, formed a duality since they were frankly opposites: thev could 
not be confused with the ‘simple’ or the ‘monistic’ entity. In the 
case of Hegel, equally, the Being which arose from the act of 
‘positing’ by the Absolute .Spirit formed a duality with Non-Being 
which arose from another act by the same spirit known as ‘negat¬ 
ing’. This is Hegel’s account of the origin of what we call the 
Universe. There was a moment, therefore, in the opinion of Hegel, 
when the dialectic between Being and Non-Being was fully opera¬ 
tive and naturally the complete sway of duality followed in at 
least the world of change. 

It seems, however, that none of these three types of duality can 
be taken as a truh’ consistent account of duality. The reason is 
simple. If duality has to imply two conditions—two terms, and 
not one, as well as reality and equality of both the terms—none of 
the three instances of duality which have appeared in the history 
of thought can be taken as genuine instances of duality. The clas¬ 
sical claim evidently fails to meet the conditions, since one of the 
terms is Unreal by definition; and no better case could be made 
for either the Buddhistic or Hegelian types. Being and Non-Bcing 
of the Hegelian type, since they were not spontaneous in their 
origin, could not be real, and it made no dilTerence if tliey began 
to oppose one another the moment they were started on the course 
of existence by the Absolute Spirit: and exactly the same difficulty 
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can be raised against the Buddhistic type since ‘permanence’ and 
‘change’, the two terms of the dialectic, not only were illusory and 
unstable but implied the background of the void, which is either 
fiction or the Negative. Indeed the whole of philosophic tradition, 
F.astern and W estern, sufiered from innate deficiency whether it 
was dialectical or not. It could iK-t by any chance establish Reality: 
it was rerdlv one long continuous process of missing it under the 
pressure of illusion. 

("ould 1 not, tlicn, argue that a case for duality or dualism was 
not made in traditiem though the terms were known and clearly 
f( »rmulated ? And have 1 any better evidence to ofi'er for the notion 
of relationship—1 mean, whether a case was made for it in 
tradition r 

Perhaps the issue of relationship is much more difficult to dis¬ 
entangle in traditic^n. At anv rate, its philosophic importance was 
by tio means a matter of universal agreement. If we analyse the 
history of classical humanism in its Atomic mood, we can trace 
only the well-knov;n popular meaning of relationship in it. Ihc 
Atomists who sponsored it had to introduce it as a matter of clear 
necessity. I'hc unieiuc atoms were bound to be reduced to the 
state of‘absolute diiTerents’, if, somehow, they missed altogether 
the chance of meeting one another through some ‘points of con¬ 
tact’. 7hc entity which could bring about the meeting could 
naturally be only relationship, a term which the Atomists had to 
admit into the organisation of the atoms: it was the ‘simple’ which 
with the plural atoms constituted the dichotomy in the Atomistic 
school. Related atoms, therefore, were to them a necessity: if the 
atoms had to remain unique and independent, they equally had to 
stand united by relationship. Relationship meant here ‘point of 
contact’—like, fc^r instance, a bridge which connects the two 
banks of a river. W'e are dealing here with the core of empirical 
thinking. 

Perhaps one could ccjually trace another meaning of relation¬ 
ship which need not be classified as popular in the Platonic school 
of humanism. There, in that school, one might suppose relation¬ 
ship to mean a common meeting-ground which served the mul¬ 
tiple as their goal and objective, by no means comparable to a 
bridge. It, for instance, the multiple had no such meeting-ground 
to serve as a common goal of aspiration, they might by their sheer 
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multiplicity have been caught in the net of infinite regress, even 
though they were not moving individuals. Relationship, therefore, 
could definitely mean here only ‘oneness’ or ‘unity’, and no point 
of contact. The bridge, certainly, was no longer in evidence. 

Neither of these two senses of relationship, it seems obvious, 
can by any chance be substantiated, 'fhe notion of uniqueness, 
for instance, forbids any such contact as the idea of the meeting- 
point suggests: it does not go with uniqueness—in fact it is 
opposed to it. Besides, there is no evidence that relationship—as a 
third entity which connects—could exist without being unique in 
itself: and if, still, it is supposed actually to exist it is bound to be 
exposed to the same awkward position as the other two which it 
was called upon to connect. The notion of‘infinite regress’, which 
made all such attempts at bringing unique entities together fool¬ 
hardy, w^as known to the critics of relationship in all ages and 
climes. Recently the English philosopher, Bradley, in Oxford, 
repeated it in his attempt to establish some version of Hegelian 
speculation in the British Isles where Empiricism ruled tenaciously. 
And before him, David Hume, in Scotland, was much too honest 
and realistic as a philosopher to permit relationship to have any¬ 
thing to do with the unique sensation, or any logical significance. 
There was almost a touch of volte-face when, after disowning re¬ 
lationship as an entity, Hume suddenly—as if led by destiny— 
deposited it in the arms of what he called 'habit’, which was 
evidently not a sensation, but might perhaps aspire even to be 
esoteric. The critics may hold after this that it was such an un¬ 
realistic procedure on the part of an Empiricist like Hume—the 
recognition of ‘habit’ which was not a sensation, as it was not a 
particular—that stimulated the twentieth-century American specu¬ 
lation to build altogether on ‘habit’. They called it, however, by 
the name of Life; and the edifice they built on it (which they called 
philosophy) was the model of Pragmatism which a hostile critic 
called ‘mechanised truth’ or ‘American philosophy’. What other 
consequences followed from this well-known, fatal slip of Hume 
it is for the historian who deals with social phenomena to say. 

If we now' turn to the Platonic meaning, it appears at once to 
be more erudite than popular, if not quite esoteric. The point that 
it emphasises refers to the notion of ‘identity’, or ‘oneness’, with 
now and then almost a mystical flavour. Unlike the notion ‘point 
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of contact’ which implied the existence of the dual unique, it 
stands frankly for the monistic state. Relationship, in this scheme, 
does not relate but rather assimilates or absorbs the multiple. 
Here is a fulfilment of aspiration or the realisation of a common 
objective dc\'outly desired by the devotee: the ‘many’, or the 
‘multiple’, disappear and never have the chance of being con¬ 
nected, becoming instead ‘relationship’ in its esoteric purity. 

The case for relationship even if it is made in the Platonic style, 
is hardlv, therefore, any more arguable than the Atomist’s case. 
If the notion of the ‘point of contact’ is forbidden by the notion 
of uniqueness, the notion of the ‘simple’, or ‘oneness’, is equally 
forbidden by the ‘multiple’, whether changeful and moving or 
somehow set in a non-moving class. 

If, therefore, wc go by the records of tradition, we have cer¬ 
tain!}' got the terms dualit} and relationship duh' noted, but no 
consistent interpretation of them. Vfe cannot build up a scheme of 
Reality in terms of related duality if we have notliing but the 
resources of history to fall back upon. 

Both duality and relationship therefore have to be reinterpreted 
before ‘related duality’, which presupposed the Reality of both, 
can be utilised as a primal basis of the Universe. In any case, wc 
could not possibly attach a meaning to this phrase if its obvious 
constituents all equally fail to be significant; and it would never 
do to take ‘related dualit} ’ as nothing but a mere aggregation of 
duality and relationship. We have to find out exactly what the two 
terms ‘duality’ and ‘relationship’ mean before we can form any 
conception of related duality. 

I have already discussed the notion of‘duality’. It implies in my 
scheme two distinct conditions: 

(1) There have to be dual entities, and not merely one and 
certainl} not more than two, before the conception of dual¬ 
ity would apply; 

( 2 ) The entities in question must be perfectly equal to each 
other and indisputably real. 

The interpretation is obviously unusual and did not arise in 
tradition. It could not, since the basic hypothesis agreed to by all 
tradition about the nature of Ultimate Reality was the Absolute. 
The issue of duality and even that of multiplicity was still amply 
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discussed, but such analyses of duality and multiplicity depended 
for their validity on the Absolute. They were not real in their own 
right and therefore the phenomenon of dualit\', as such, could not 
arise. The unreal is neither simple nor is it dual or multiple. It is 
just unreal: though it is not actually ‘nothing’, or totally incon 
ccivable like the Absolute Negative. 

The Absolute, however, does not in any sense complicate my 
position since the actual Reality in my scheme is not the Absolute, 
but the dual Non-Absolute. There is no cjuestion of introducing 
duality as an implication of the Absolute—a duality which could 
by no means claim originality and independence of the y\bsolute. 
On the contrary, it is the Absolute which is replaced by the dual 
Non-Absolute, with the result that Reality stands out as dual, and 
not as ‘simple’ or ‘multiple’. I am in a position, then, to lay dowm 
the two distinct conditions as a definition of duality. 

Perhaps it will be ccjually possible to define relationship, which 
is my next issue, if I keep to the conception of Ultimate Reality as 
strictly dualistic, and not cither ‘monistic’ or ‘pluralistic’ as all 
classical thought held. This means that I shall have to refer hack 
for the moment to the constitution of the Universe as I see it. 

It is a familiar claim that if Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being, 
as the only constituents of the Universe, form duality, they also 
form the Universe in two distinct formations: one in which they 
exist as monistic entities in a state of unrelatedncss, and anotlicr 
in w^hich they stand as related. 

In other words, the constituents tliat form the Universe are two, 
and not one or more than tw^o. Here is the primary meaning of 
the term duality: it just expresses the fact that the constituents are 
numerically dual. And since the Universe, as it comes into exis¬ 
tence, has to appear in twxi states, related and unrelated—wx* can 
conceive of both of them ccjually-—the dual constituents, Being 
and Non-Being, have to appear both in a monistic form and in a 
dualistic state. Here is another meaning of the term duality. It just 
refers to the fact that the l^nivcrsc is a related one. 

It is only in this formation of the Lhiivcrsc as Related Universe 
that the notion of relationship comes directly into play. The Non- 
Absolute Being and Non-Being exist here as strictly related—a 
state which is totally opposed to the monistic. And the obvious 
point to note, as a preliminary, is that relationship has significance 
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only in the milieu of the duality of Non-Absolute Being and Non- 
Being. There would be no such thing as relationship it the con¬ 
stituents of Reality were not, or could not be, dual. As a matter of 
course, they exist cither together or not at all: on no account could 
they exist by themselves in complete separation from one another. 
If in fact both duality and relationship are relevant notions they 
are absolutely essential to one another: and it is with them that 
the issue whether the concrete Universe should be constituted or 
not rests. Most emphatically, if the Universe exists, it has to be 
dual and related. Indeed the most apprt^priate and adequate phrase 
witli reference to it must he ‘related duality’. If anything exists as 
Universe it must be related duality; there can be no such thing as 
duality or relationship existing to form a Universe on their own. 
Their mctaph\'sical validity, which is indisputable, serves only as 
presupposition to the Universe of Related Duality—a unique 
phenomenon which has not the slightest resemblance to such 
notions of tradition as ‘aggregate’, or ‘class’, or ‘group’, or ‘com¬ 
munity’. It is just a Universe of Related Duality. Tradition had 
no occasion to conceive of it. 

If, now, I call the Discontinuous Universe by the name of a 
‘dualistic Universe’, it might only imply that Being and Non- 
Being—as dual entities—are enough to constitute the Universe 
by themselves: but there could not be a Universe if it had to be 
the handiwork of just Being and Non-Being as dual entities. It 
would equally be completely inaccurate to describe the Universe 
as just ‘related’, since relationship—like duality—is only a category 
and cannot by itself constitute a Universe which must have dual 
constituents. It is one thing for relationship, as an existing entity, 
to relate, quite another just to be itself, as bare relationship, with 
nothing to relate. It is on such a rock as ‘bare relationship’ that 
all rationalism and idealism disintegrated into nothingness. The 
function of ‘relationship by itself’ indisputably has no concrete 
significance; it is valid only as a category. 

There can therefore be no Universe which can be called by the 
name of‘relationship’, nor one which is a Universe of‘bare duality’ 
there can only be a Universe of related duality. That, at any rate, 
is my position. 

A difficulty may in all probability be raised. If the Universe 
cannot be founded either on duality or on relationship alone, do 
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Being and Non-Being, then, as dual entities, automatically com¬ 
bine and build up tlie Universe I have called by the name of 
Related Duality ? If Being and Non-Being, as entities, have to be 
distinguished from 'relationship’—which is not an entity and must 
on no account be identified with them—could 'related duality’, 
which could result only from a combination of them, be even a 
consistent and possible formation? How could there be such a 
formation if duality and relationship have to be kept strictly 
separate, since Being and Non-Being cannot be dual and related 
at the same time ? 

The views formulated may be admitted at once—Being and 
Non-Being cannot be distinct and dual and also related at the 
same time. Therefore cither they have to be in two separate states 
simultaneously existing; or there can be no such thing as related 
duality—indeed we should have to do without a Universe 
altogether. 

But if the L^niverse in any case has to be, whatever else may not 
be—unless we prefer to remain sceptics for ever and ever—it must 
necessarily provide in its scheme for two simultaneously existing 
states in which Being and Non-Being have to stand out as res¬ 
pectively distinct and related, in separate forms. This, as my 
readers know, is my own specific solution of the problem of 
duality and relationship which remains unsolved in tradition. But 
if, at this late hour, even a restatement of my main position, which 
I have fully argued, does not appear to satisfy my critics, I may at 
least repeat some of the arguments I have already advocated in 
support of that position. I shall also have to raise one or two more 
issues in the expectation that an answer to them will not only 
confirm my claim but meet the difficulties that have been raised. 
These issues are : 

(a) Is not the idea of the two states, the main plank of my posi¬ 
tion, conceivable ? Could one argue that it is contradictory 
or inconceivable ? Did tradition ever record the formulation 
of the two states or suggest grounds to reject it ? 

If the answers are in the negative, could one argue against 
this new position on the basis of a hypothesis which has 
nothing but tradition to support it? It is permissible to 
suggest that no argument is relevant to a new position if it 
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stands tor its raisou cVcfrc on an old hypothesis which has 
been completely superseded by the hypothesis of the new 
position. Such a procedure is frankly self-contradictory. 

(/;) Assuming: that die idea of the two states has to be accepted 
as a conceivable position, an enquiry could still legitimately 
be made as to the precise manner in which the nature of 
duality and relationship would stand defined in this new 
setting, ("ould we conceive of different interpretations of 
duality and relationship from those with which we are 
familiar in tradition? 

The first set (-f questions has alreadv been answered, as our 
readers know. 'Lhat answer has given lull evidence that Being and 
Non-Being naturally not onl\ can, but must, exist in two states it 
they exist at all. 'This dual state makes room for both duality and 
relationship without creating even a semblance of contradiction. 

'Lhe answer to t)ie second qiitstion is tliat duality, here, will 
mean just 'distinctness'-- as distingHiished from ‘absolute difl'erents’ 
—while relationsliip will mean 'identiealness', as distinguished 
from unity, or oneness. In other words. Iking and Non-Being 
will appear as distinct from one another in one state; and will 
exist in a state of identicalness in the other state. It might be of 
great help to tJie encjuiry if wc analyse these two terms in the 
perspective of history. 

The first thing to ruite is that it tlie two notions, duality (or 
absolute differents) and unity (or absolute sameness) do not imply 
actual existence™ the reasons arc olndous—both distinctness and 
idcnticalncss, when introduced instead do imply actual existence, 
for they arc not only conceivable but actual existents. Ihititics 
which are distinct are unicjue; w hile entities which are in a state 
of identicalness have tJic feature whicli is know’ii in history as 
being ‘at one with others’. Besides, one could easily illustrate the 
historical importance of these two features by reference to the 
mystical organisation known as the. Ciroup society, or to the 
humanistic organisation known as the Individualistic society. At 
least these two types of r)rganisation form the scheme for two- 
thirds of the s(^cicties knowm in history. 

The second point t(j iK^te is that these two states form the only 
conceivable state of existence, since any other form is cither in- 
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complete or partial, if not self-contradictory as wc have shown by 
our long review of the dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal. 
They will therefore exist cither in both the states—since this is the 
only conceivable form of existence—or not at all. There is no 
room for choice, especially when wc are dealing with ultimate 
situations. If by any chance the Universe were to miss any con¬ 
ceivable form of existence, it would lose existence, and nothing 
short of that, since there is no via media between the Universe in 
its complete fulness and the Absolute Negative. If the Negative 
has to be challenged—as it has to be—it must be. by the Complete 
and Perfect Universe. The idea has been well known in tradition, 
though the notion (;f completeness could not be worked out with 
universal consent. 

Relationship and distinctness, therefore, must imply one ano¬ 
ther and must exist in two separate and simultane(.)us states. The 
question of contradiction between them cannot arise. What arises 
is the only form of existence in which they can exist. 

1 ma\‘, liowever, repeat that the dilficulty about the two sets of 
terms—‘duality’ and ‘distinctness', and ‘relationship’ and ‘iden¬ 
tity’—arose in tradition for one simple reason. It was found im¬ 
possible to suppose tliat the same entities could be both distinct 
and identical at the same time. To all tradition the two notions 
frankly stood out as inconipatiblcs. Devices, therefore, were the 
only conceivable mode by which tliey could he provided for, and 
so the whole theor)' of the dichotom\' i)i the Real and Unreal had 
to be devised. The conception of the Absolute which the tenri 
‘Real’ meant took the lead after that, and plunged the whole of 
history into one vast morass of dTete speculation. This unbearable 
situation would have eternally persisted if the Absolute had not 
been discovered in time to be a misnomer. There is no occasion, 
therefore, any longer to raise difficulties on the score of incom¬ 
patibility, when the issue ceases to be diat of the Absolute and of 
its progeny, the dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal. Once the 
Absolute is lost to tlic four winds of heaven there is no difficulty 
left in providing for the inconipatiblcs in two separate states, 
where they become perfectly compatil)lc with one another. Im¬ 
mediately the nature and form of identity changes; it ceases to be 
monistic totality and admits of dualistic, and even of pluralistic, 
formation, all equally simultaneous and real. Being and Non-Being, 
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the prime movers of the cosmic movement, can therefore easily 
avoid the shackles of dichotomy and appear as both ‘distinct’ and 
‘non-distinct’ simultaneously, although in two separate states; and 
what is more, they have full freedom in their separate states to 
achieve results which arc original and independent. And all this 
becomes possible for one simple fact—the Universe, in its Primal 
Stage, established with scrupulous care the two states of distinct¬ 
ness and idcnticalness. 
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THE PRIMAL STAGE OF EXISTENCE 


I I TOPE I have by now made a case for the positive features of 
the two notir)ns ‘identicalness’ and ‘distinctness’ and perhaps 
also for the main structure of the Discontinuous Universe in 
terms of related duality. The question I have now to discuss refers 
to the mcessity for the Primal Stage—a momentous issue. What do 
I imply when I say that the Universe ‘just came into existence’ in 
this Stage? What, indeed, is ‘just to exist’? 

The issue, momentous as it is, need not be unusual and compli¬ 
cated. Indeed, on any view, the existence of the Primal Stage may 
just be taken to mean that the Universe has to exist as a necessary 
preliminary to anything else that may also exist or happen in its 
course. There has to be such a thing as an existent Universe before 
anything conceivable can happen or function, since nothing can 
function or exist in a vacuum. The whole conception of Infinity 
arose in tradition to meet such a necessity. To function, again, is 
at least to conceive an objective and to realise it after it has been 
conceived: there must be an existing Universe to make these two 
functi(^ns possible. Function necessarily presupposes the existent 
Lhiiverse. Besides, as a conceivable state in itself, the Primal Stage 
has an inherent claim to exist by its own right unless it is neutral¬ 
ised as a possibility. 

The claim I have just made for the Primal Stage is obvious, and 
its validity frankly stands on simple and ultimate grounds. It may 
be profitable, therefore, if I supplement these by other grounds— 
which may or may not be equally simple and ultimate. 

At least two other grounds may be easily suggested which seem 
to bear the same logical significance. One of tliem follows or 
derives from the nature of existence itself: which is certainly the 
most significant evidence. If it is necessary to distinguish the 
nature of existence from that of creation, the Universe has to 
provide for both existence and creation—two quite distinct iden¬ 
tities. If to exist is not necessarily to create, the Universe has to 
make provision for both the Stages—there must be a Stage in the 
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universe which can be legitimately called the Stage of existence, 
exactly as there should be a Stage which should be called only by 
the name of ‘creation’. In the first Stage there will be no sign or 
trace of creation, while in the second Stage the issue will be one 
of creation directly and of existence by implication. These two 
Stages must necessarily be distinct and should on no account be 
confused with each other. 

It mav, however, be argued that the notion of existence, in 
history, has been distinguished from that of non-existence but 
perhaps not from creation. At any rate the ultimate Laws of 
Thought proverbially dealt with the two categories of Being and 
Non-Being, or existence and non-existence. The question of crea¬ 
tion did not enter into this scheme. Either an entity exists, or it 
does not exist. All questions of proof and evidence have, from 
immemorial times, stood on this absolutely axiomatic distinction. 

The ‘attempt to distinguish’, as a phenomenon or function, 
however, not onh implies tw^o distinct terms but also the necessity 
for them both to be positive. Existence, in consequence, cannot 
be distinguished from non-existence, since the latter is by no 
chance a positive entity—the negative whether in its absolute 
sense or in its relative sense of simple absence is conspicuously 
non-positive. If, still, such a distinction w^as made, there was an 
explanation for that distinction, wEich is that there w^as such a 
thing as the ‘possibility of the Negative’. Non-cxistence was a 
perfectly conceivable category. One could, therefore, think of 
both existence and non-cxistence—and also distinguish them in 
the realms of pure thought. 

It is, how’ever, another matter whether this distinction has any 
bearing upon the realm of concrete existence where the issue 
arises. In fact it has not, since, if it has to be accommodated in 
the concrete realm, the terms to be distinguished have to be 
both concrete and positive. Evidently only one of the terms is 
positive. 

If, however, the notion of existence has in any case to be dis¬ 
tinguished, we have to find a notion from which to distinguish it; 
the term which is relevant and appropriate must necessarily be 
‘creation’. There is no other term conceivable. Is this not sufficient 
evidence for the claim that the Universe must have a Primal Stage, 
separate from the creative stage which follows it ? 
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There may easily be yet: some other grounds for the existence 
of the Primal Stage: 

(a) If the Discontinuous Universe had to begin, presumably it 
was the ‘primal stage", and not the ‘creative" w^hich follows 
it, that could most suitably serve the Universe to stage that 
beginning. Incidentally, the issue of beginning, in my 
scheme, did not arise before the Discontinuous Universe 
had fallen due. The First fxmtinuous bad not to begin but 
only to end: it was eternally there without a beginning. It 
was the Discontinuous LTniverse, therefore, which had to 
stage its beginning and this necessarily meant that it w^as 
bound to have a Primal Stage. It was altogether a different 
question whether the Fhiiverse had to have other stages— 
as a matter of fact it had. But they could Itave notliing to do 
with the issue of beginning since they were bound to follow 
the Primal Stage with specific objectives. 

(h) The next ground for the existence of the Primal Stage, 
though not exactl)' on the same logical level as the one I 
have just discussed, derives from the fact that it just neutral¬ 
ises the possibility of the Absolute Negative. This neutralisa¬ 
tion had a specific value all its own, which the Universe 
could not possibly go without—at any rate its absence would 
have meant the presence of the Absolute Negative. liven if 
the Primal Stage is not a stage in which Purpose appears, 
the Negative certainly stands neutralised in it without a 
Purpose. Its contribution to the Universe from the ultimate 
point of view is of the same significance as that of any other 
stage. The Universe cannot do without it—this form of 
specific and ultimate neutralisation of the Negative. 

(f) There is still another specific contribution which the Primal 
Stage makes to the Universe: it meets the sceptical challenge 
‘Nothing is", which by a Cosmic necessity was bound to 
arise in the Universe. It is eminently suited to do that, as if 
the Universe introduced the Primal Stage in anticipation of 
tile claim of the Absolute Negative. It is indeed another 
name for the categon" of Being which all classical analysis 
opposed to the sceptic as a challenge to the Negative. If, 
stiU, there is a distinction between the Primal Stage and 
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Being it is due to the fact that, while Being is just a category, 
the Primal Stage was a concrete existent. The purpose that 
is served by them, however, is the same, and it is one which 
had to be serv^ed. If the Universe had to be complete and 
perfect, scepticism was bound to be unavoidable. 

It would be foolish to argue after all this that the state of sheer 
existence is comparable to the Absolute of tradition. No doubt the 
Absolute could not be creative, since it is total and complete and 
so mav be described as ‘’existence’ pure and simple, or as Being in 
its pure or sheer absoluteness. It has been at times so described in 
tradition. But unfortunately it lacks tJ\c elementary capacity of 
existing, since it is logically impossilde, as is the Negative. The 
Absolute of tradition is therefore neither existence nor creation 
—it is nothing. 

I'he conclusion is that there is enough evidence for the Primal 
Stage of the Discontinuous Universe. If it guaranteed the begin¬ 
ning of the Universe, it equally made possible the whole of what 
I shall call by the name of ‘creative stages’—indeed it was only 
after that primal appearance of the Ihiiverse that any experiment, 
not excluding that of illusion could possibly be made. 

The question may, however, be raised (we have already referred 
to it) whether it was not possible that the Univ'crse could have 
begun, in the shape of either truth or illusion, and cut out the 
stage of sheer existence altogether. If the Universe had to appear 
as illusion or as truth—wc shall soon discuss the point at great 
length—could not the Primal Stage, of it serx e both the purj^oses 
at the same time—that of existence as well as that of illusion and 
truth? Would not that have served at least cosmic economy, if 
nothing else? 

The full answer to the question will have to wait till 1 have 
formulated the precise meanings of illusion and truth: in the 
meantime, I may just suggest that since illusion will only exist as 
a possibility (the evidence for this follows) it was evidently in¬ 
capable of existing before the Universe began, and so obviously 
it could not bring about the existence of the Universe. As a possi¬ 
bility, it is indeed the one form of Reality whose existence consists 
wholly in an effort to develop its own identity—a view which it is 
a privilege to suggest. Wc have to note tliat there arc two clear 
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types of the existent: one which is actual, with an identity of its 
ow^n, and another which is but an effort to realise its identity and 
is therefore a possibility. What is more, while the ‘actual’ fulfils 
its objective, the ‘possible’ fails to do so —and ends, necessarily, 
in confusion. This is certainly a very different view from what 
Aristotle formulated in his conception of ‘potentiality’ if my 
reading of .Aristotle is correct. 

Could illusion, then—which must at best be a possibility— 
begin the Discontinuous Universe after the first Continuous had 
definitely come to an end? li it has no identity which is present 
but only one \\'hich is prospective, could it possibly serv'^e to 
inaugurate such a Reality as the Universe? Could an identity yet 
to be born achieve any result? Obviously, all its efibrt must be 
exhausted in materialising its own identity, assuming that there 
will be provision for such an efibrt as a matter of course. How 
then, could it undertake to begin the Universe—a beginning 
which implies an altogether dilicrent effort from the one it fortu¬ 
nately had? I'A’cn the effort which the ‘possible’ has to make to 
realise its own identity cannot exist before the Universe is actually 
there to provide for that existence, (bmld it then replace the 
Negative and establish the Lhiiverse unless there was already a 
chance for it to do so in an existing Universe? How could there 
be such a chance if the Universe were not already there? It seems 
almost useless to raise or discuss such an issue. 

But it cannot be repeated too often that ‘possibility’ is a peculiar 
type of the existent: it is certainly not ‘nothing’ and yet it is without 
an identity. The Law of Identity docs not apply to it, exactly as it 
docs not apply to the Absolute Negative: and yet it is not ‘nothing’ 
but perfectly conceivable. But as an efibrt which exists, it must 
have its own identity, which must mean that existence of effort is 
only another name for a specific type of existence of Being and 
Non-Being. And it can be legitimately argued that Being and 
Non-Being assume this tvpe of existence when they appear in the 
purposive state. In other words, it is Being and Non-Being that 
become possible; and this change in the career of Being and Non- 
Being could take place since they were already existent. Indeed if 
the ‘possible’ had to be, it could be impersonated only by Being 
and Non-Being. Tlierc would be no such thing as the ‘possible’ 
if Being and Non-Being were not, or could not be, already there. 
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It is only when the Negative has been excluded by Being and Non- 
Being in the Primal Stage that the chances for the ‘possible’ fall 
due. Proverbialh', in a vacuum nothing exists—not, certainly, the 
‘possible’, and it is only for Being and Non-Being to fill the vacuum 
by the feat of sheer existence, to use a figure. The conclusion 
follows that the ‘possible’cannot by any chance begin the Universe. 

Illusion, therefore, to repeat, cannot by any chance ser\x the 
purpose of staging the beginning of the Discontinuous Universe: 
and if illusion cannot do so, the same inability will ee|ually attach 
to truth, which can only follow illusion, and not precede it. And 
both of them are bound to presuppose the Primal Stage of exis¬ 
tence, which is neither illusion nor truth since it is not purposive. 

Incidentally, it was a mistake in tradition to define truth as ulti¬ 
mate and make illusion follow it as the ‘tPiird category’.^ This 
mistake was made in the period of history which was the handi¬ 
work of illusion, and it could not be avoided since the primal 
belief in tradition took the shape of the dichotomy of the Real and 
the Unreal. It w^as the Absolute of tradition that w'as responsible 
for the misinterpretation of illusion and truth. It was altogether 
missed that there was no Absolute except as illusion; nor was it 
understood that illusion preceded truth, even as both of them 
presupposed the Primal Stage of the Universe. 

The analysis wdth reference to the notion of the Primal Stage 
of existence may now’ be closed, I hope I have given sulficient 
evidence to establish its raisoN d^vtre, 1 shall just add that the 
Primal Stage established three things: 

(1) the reality of both Being and Non-Bcing, as Non-Absolute; 

(2) the existence of the state of identicalness; 

(5) the existence of the state of distinctness. 

A very remarkable conclusion follow’s: 

We are no longer called upon to deal wuth the two Non- 
Absolutes as mere ideas of human experience wliich have only 
evidentiary value but as actual, objective Beings which exist in a 
concrete society of their own. Indisputably this means a profound 
change. Wc have to accept the fact that in addition to the societies 
of beings w^hich history has so far recorded there has been at least 

1 'I'his is the Hindu conception of illusion, sec Introductory Critical Survey 
of European '{'bought^ P* 43- 
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one more Society in concrete existence, though quite outside our 
limited horizon. It is evident that the main function of this Society 
is to preserve the bare existence of the Universe. Its sole trust and 
care is to ensure scrupulously that the Negative, in its absolute 
form, may be perpetually excluded, so that the very basis and 
foundation of the Universe may remain solid and unshaken, ("ould 
one conceive of any function, cosmic or human, of any greater 
breadth and wisdom ? 

It is, however, another issue what this Society of the two Non- 
Absolutes actually is, and how, exactly, they neutralise the 
Absolute Negative. 

It is impossible for us in the Third Stage of the Universe, the 
realm of the ‘possibles’—I shall soon explain the origin and nature 
of this Stage—to have any direct contact with this Society. We 
arc strictly confined in regard to it to a categorical experience 
which has only an evidentiary value. We know absolutely nothing 
else about it. We cannot, naturally, call it by any such name as 
esoteric, or mystical, or just unvcrifiable. These terms imply the 
traditional hypothesis of the Absolute. But we do not suggest that 
direct contact between us and this Society is by nature impossible. 
On the contrary, there is nothing unvcrifiable or mystical in the 
Discontinuous Universe. As we come out of the realm of the 
‘possibles’, which we are bound to do, we shall be in a direct line 
of contact with it. 
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THE ISSUE OF ILLUSION 


I SHALL proceed now to raise another central issue—an issue 
which has been known as the ‘issue of illusion". How could 
the stage of illusion with its dichotomy of the Real and the 
Unreal appear in a Lhiiverse which was already committed to the 
equal reality of Being and Non-Being? Jf Being and Non-Being 
had absolute validity in what 1 have described as the Primal Stage 
of the Universe, could there be some other Stage in the same 
Universe in which Being and Non-Being were frankly Unreal? 

This difficulty certainly will not diminish if we have to recog¬ 
nise illusion as an outstanding fact, and not drop it as mere phan- 
tasv of human experience (as some schools are inclined to do). 
No record of history failed to give a vivid account of it—a record 
which has to be accepted by us as almost an obligation since we 
do not either make history or unmake it after it has been made; 
at the. best we onlv interpret it and often we may even doubt its 
very existence. And after this it is simple logic to recognise what 
may be called the creed of illusion—the dichotomy of the Real 
and the Unreal—as a historical fact. 

Perhaps my procedure in discussing the issue of illusion im¬ 
mediately after I have established the Primal Stage might easily 
appear to be a little premature. 1 could have waited till at least the 
creative stage was well under way and the place of illusion safely 
located in what I shall describe as the Third Stage of the Universe. 
If an objection is raised 1 have nothing to say in reply, but I am 
confident that this procedure wdll do more good than harm. At 
any rate, once I got inside the core of both the notions ‘possibility" 
and ‘illusion’—a very unusual fortune for the enquiry—the pro¬ 
cedure became not only feasible but in a sense necessary in view 
of the extraordinary significance my ancestry, at least, attached to 
the issue of illusion. 

To recognise illusion as existent fact, however, is not necessarily 
to accept the ground of its origin, the nature of its function and 
the method of dealing with it hitherto known. I may, indeed, have 
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to hold an altogether different view with regard to an)' of these 
issues from what has so far been held: and what is certain is that 
1 shall not be repeating the interpretation which the view of my 
ancestors has attached to the term 'illusion’, perhaps the most 
robust yet known. There will be no trace of the third category in 
my scheme except as subject-matter for fresh interpretation. In¬ 
stead 1 shall place illusion in what I shall describe as the Third 
Stage of the Universe—the realm of the 'possible’, with its claim 
to existence confirmed. 

What, then, is the solution of the issue of illusion? How can we 
reconcile the two apparently incompatible propositions: 

{a) Being and Non-Being as non-absolute are both equally real; 

(/;) Being is real while Non-Being is unreal and neither of them 
is non-absolute? 

Can it be held that the same Ihiverse may in some phase em¬ 
body the equal Reality of both Being and Non-Being while in 
some other phase it ma) hold them as Real and Lhircal ? Here is 
a distinct pnddem. 

This prf)blem, still, it may be argued by the optimist, need have 
no special liistorical signilicance. If the basis of all history rested 
on the dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal, need we take any 
serious notice of incompatibility, however oppressive it may be 
as fact? If the Universe could actually exist as both Real and 
Unreal at the same time, ccnild it be an obligation on our part to 
make it compatible and consistent? Did we create the Universe? 
Could we be in any sense responsible for it ? If fiction, illusion and 
evil could find a place in the same Universe by the side of truth, 
on what ground should incompatibility be excluded from it? 
After all, incompatibility must at least have an equal right—with 
fiction, illusion and evil—to appear in the Universe, if there is 
nothing to choose bctwc*cn it and them. C^.ould we not, then, 
follow the time-honoured course of history and accept them all 
as inevitable? Is there any alternative? 

Wc could certain!)' follow tradition provided we were prepared 
for the grim consequences—periodic, unmitigated confusion for 
ever and ever. After all, optimism is an irrelevant interlude in 
human experience and history, at this late hour, is not exactly a 
guide to the solution of problems or to the fulfilment of objectives. 
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Its only contribution, one may safely presume, has lain with 
scrupulous consistency in either creating problems or ruthlessly 
bringing about frustration of ends—a grim discipline, to use the 
mildest term conceivable. 

What, then, is our explanation of the place of illusion in the 
Universe ? How do we account for Being and Non-Being, the two 
ultimate entities, appearing in the same Universe as equally Real 
and also as Real and Unreal? 

Whatever the explanation may be, the core of it will lie in the 
proof that the tw^o propositions do not, as a matter of fact, con¬ 
tradict one another, even though they arc frankly incompatible. 
It will have to be shown that Being and Non-Being may w'ith 
perfect consistency exist in tw^o vSpheres of the Universe; in one 
as both Real, in the other as one Real and the other Unreal. 

Evidently no account of the Universe so far known will make 
it easy for us to find this explanation. Neither the monistic nor the 
pluralistic Universe could possibly make room for Being and 
Non-Being in tvio n pcs of existence which are frankly incom¬ 
patible—at any rate the outstanding scheme in all tradition which 
I have called ‘device’ will testify to its impossibility. 

The prospect of an explanation, therefore, must rest on one 
possibility only, whether or not the scheme of the l^nivcrse which 
I myself have been propounding can suggest that explanation. If, 
for instance, the Universe is by no means describabic as a monistic 
‘whole’, or as a ‘scries of changeful entities or beings which have 
no beginning or end’, may it not be that it is bound to hold a 
feature in it which can quite consistently provide for what appears 
to be frank incompatibles ? 

The fact is that it does make this provision. And that provision 
has its origin in the supreme fact that the Universe is a Universe 
of Stages—a Universe which appears in its ultimate proportion in 
the shape of a triadic pattern, the Continuous, the Discontinuous 
and the Continuous. One cannot possibly confuse the Universe, 
as a pattern of Stages, with the Universe as portrayed in any 
tradition. 

The issue as to why I call the Universe a ‘pattern of Stages’, and 
what Stages really mean in their relation to one another, and many 
other issues allied to these will come in for close analysis as I go 
on. In the meantime I may just mention that the explanation we 
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arc seeking with reference to the issue of illusion will follow 
directly from the conception of the Universe as a pattern of Stages. 
I shall therefore proceed to discuss the Stages. 

What 1 have called the Primal Stage of the Universe—the one 
in wdiich the Discontinuous Universe began—has already been 
discussed, and the Stage which comes directly after the Primal has 
been broadly referred to and described by the term ‘creative’. It 
is that Stage and the others in close succession to it which now 
call for carelul analysis; 1 shall gradually complete my account of 
them all. The analysis will involve a discussion of three distinct 
issues: 

(^ 7 ) the nature ot the Creative Stage; 

(/;) the ground of its origin; 

(r) the way in which the two outstanding phenomena of illu¬ 
sion and truth arose. 

This discussion raises at once a preliminary issue—why should 
the Universe be at all a Universe of Stages.^ Even if the Universe 
cannot be (the evidence is familiar by now) a monistic whole or 
a ‘series of changes with no beginning or end’, does it follow that 
it has to be a Universe of Stages? Is there no other alternative? 

The answers to these ejucstions are in the negative. It is simply 
not conceivable that the Universe of Stages—the Continuous, the 
Discontinuous and the Continuous, the sole pattern of Reality in 
my scheme—could be replaced by any other pattern. Perhaps I 
may give some of the obvious reasons for such an assurance. 

The pattern of the Universe in my scheme is not built on what is 
known as hypothesis, which the scientist follows as almost the 
main lever of his investigations in the modern age (there is no 
rock of certainty on which hypothesis stands if wc turn to the 
sci(»ntist in his pure, immaculate mood); nor is the pattern any- 
w^hcre dependent for support on what the mathematician aims at, 
a formula—something which can be varied ad infwiturn and which 
leads to the prospects of a ‘choice’ which is certain to end in 
nothing, since the formulae for obvious reasons arc all equally 
unavailing. The pattern 1 have described is built instead on a fresh 
conception of the categories, wdiich is completely original; and an 
alternative to them is inconceivable. What indeed strictly forms 
the ground-plan of diis pattern is nothing but the Laws of Thought 
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closelv reinterpreted and then applied to the fresh cardinal ex¬ 
periences which did not pre-supposc any premises which ever 
were known. Nor is tlierc any axiom to support that plan, and it 
does not certainly rest for its validity on verification, which is but 
a slender reed. And so no question can arise about its bona fides, 
provided we do not fail in our comprehension of it. Either it is 
seen at once or not seen at all. 

If questions still arise with regard to its validity—as in history 
events at random arise—that anomaly can only serve as an evi¬ 
dence that a logical necessity, whatever its authorit\-, need not 
necessarily meet with the immediate approval or acceptance of 
the whole community to which it is presented; there would still 
remain in the community the possibility of eitlier a tailure to 
comprehend it or even the strange fact of questioning it. It is 
another issue why mere possibilities should stand in the way of 
Truth which is attested by pure h^gical necessity. But they may 
and do; and those who will follow me till I have completed my 
account of the I'niverse will be given the assurance tliat even such 
possibilities have a meaning which Truth, if taken in its real pro¬ 
portion, will not dispute. 

One must be prepared to accept, in the light of my scheme, that 
a proposition which is logically certain may not only be missed 
altogether but even honestly believed to be self-contradictory. 
Such comments will not stand as judgments on the pattern but 
only as evidences of failure to grasp the true significance of the 
pattern: and such failure, in its turn, could easily be traced to the 
technique utilised for apprehension—a technique necessarily 
shaped in the light of the deposit of faiths and beliefs which the 
pattern in question deliberately cast aside. Even this clear demon¬ 
stration may fail to weigh with those who have missed the pattern 
as a matter of history. Here, indeed, wx reach an issue w^hich is 
Cosmic in its proportion, and not merely one of logic. We have 
to wait with respect for the community w^hich may fail to see the 
pattern, and live in the meantime by the greater logic of what one 
calls cosmic obligation. 

This method of waiting, again, should suit us particularly as 
being more appropriate and balanced than w^anton expatiation on 
the consequences of the life of illusion. It will indeed be gratuitous 
to suggest a diagnosis of the failure on the part of the community 
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(on the ground that they arc steeped in illusion) if truly illusion 
will as a matter of course soon give place to IVuth. 

But one might record, by the way, as just a review of history, 
the fact that when we do plunge into the depth of illusions which 
by their immense originality simulate the appearance of truth, we 
enter directly into the ultimate stage of the conflict of history. 

And it is exactly at such mf)mcnts that thought is liable to be 
challenged as useless and artilicial; in fact, a vacuum is bound to 
be created by the absence of thought. Soon this vacuum would be 
filled in by a code, of conduct or a mode of living, modelled it may 
even be on a stern ascetic ritual. It will be held with great vigour 
that the capacity to see truth is only another name \ot behaving in 
a particular way or acting under strict, speciiic regulations. What 
it would rigorously exclude is control by thought. 

But is it really necessary that one should incapacitate thought 
in the interests of action ? Doubtless, the life of action and that of 
cm(.)tion which support thought have the supreme credit of form¬ 
ing the basis of existence: but do they, if we assess their value in 
its true proportion, really contravene thought? In any case, the 
function of the Laws of Thought proverbially was not by any 
means to negate action or emotion, any more than it was to culti¬ 
vate them with any special exactitude. If there had been no life in 
this Universe, in anv form, there would be no sign of the Laws of 
Thought or any occasion for applying them. 'Lhat is a simple 
truism. But the Law s of Thought certainly do insist that, if one 
has to live to see Truth, one also has to sulMuit the experiences of 
that life to the test which the Law^s of 'I’hought inexorably lay 
down. The life of action, whatever tlie conditions in which it 
appears, docs not by itself guarantee the success of its end. The 
values and the standards which guide action, with all their aus¬ 
terities, may fail to guide action just as much as they max’ succeed. 
They have to depend upon the test or critericMi of 1Yuth, and it is 
only wdxen the test has been satisfied that their credit is assured. 
The point of the l.aw’s of Thought is to discriminate between 
what is contradictory, and therefore impossible, and what is con¬ 
sistent and indisputable. \Xx- have to note that the Universe wc 
live in is built not by God alone but also by the medicine-man and 
the magician just as bx* the metaphysician. It is a Ihuverse which is 
either flailing into doubt or creating evidence to remove it. 
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It is frequently claimed that truth can be seen provided a 
specific mode of living has been lived; there is no reason to ques¬ 
tion it. The Mystical Unity, for instance, cannot be felt or under¬ 
stood unless the whole course of ascetic life, with its moral and 
intellectual commands, has been accepted and rigidly followed. 
No ni) Stic ever forgot to emphasise this truth w^iile the commands 
were being formulated. But it is altogether a dift’erent thing to 
suggest that the sheer ascetic mode of living, unaided by logic or 
thought, is sure to guarantee the vision of truth, if we know its 
proper significance. At least the discipline and the experiences 
which followed from the austerities had to be purified by calm and 
regulated thought, the only medium of supplying evidence. There 
is such a thing as austerity which the Evil Ciod, as a matter of 
Cosmic choice, controls, as well as that which is tested on the 
anvil of thought, or, shall we say, by the Good Ciod. The austerity 
of the code of commands itst'lf is no test of its validity or truth. It 
is one thing to formulate a code or mode of life, a different thing 
to guarantee its validity. The formulation raises only a possibility 
but not by any means a certainty. Quite another code has to be 
formulated for that. 

And one may at least suggest that history has not been a record 
of the success of any code, nor of anything which is truth. It is 
definitely a record of alternate rise and fall—and that only of 
claims to truth and not of Truth—which led to all-round con¬ 
fusion in the end. If there is any proof in history w hich has stood 
firm, it is the fact that history is nothing but a frank record of 
illusion, though perhaps for the good of the Universe. 

I feel perfectly justified in offering my thesis of the pattern of 
Stages as categorical certainty without an alternative to it. It is 
indisputable Truth though it is too early yet to discuss the code 
of life which preceded its orientation. 

If the Universe, then, has to be accepted as a Universe of Stages, 
the question still arises: why was the Primal Stage follow^ed by 
the Creative ? If there has to be a Second Stage, does it follow that 
it must be Creative ? 

The reason is that the Primal Stage did not bring out the obvious 
duality or distinguishability of the two Non-Absolutes—Being 
and Non-Being, which was as essential to them as their need for 
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existence which it frankly provided for. There had to be, in con¬ 
sequence, a Second Stage in addition to the Primal, one quite 
distinct and separate from it. It is in this Stage that the duality and 
distinguishability of the two Non-Absolutes stand out, by con¬ 
trast with their bare existence in the Primal Stage. The two 
features cannot be confused though they must be strictly related 
to one another. 

But could we perhaps suggest some fresh logical reason for the 
necessity of the Second Stage by drawing a conclusion from the 
very nature of the two Non-Absolutes, Being and Non-Being? 
If the answer is in the affirmative, it implies for certain that we 
should draw such a conclusion on the basis of an altogether fresh 
enquiry. 

We have to ask whether any entity or constituent of the Dis¬ 
continuous Universe could conceivably be inactive: if the Dis¬ 
continuous Universe has to begin and end, docs it not follow at 
once that there is no alternative to its being active, that it has to 
exclude inactivity from its range altogether? At least the Dis¬ 
continuous Universe cannot be confused with the ‘static’ or 
‘complete’, the Infinite or Absolute of tradition; so that the 
term ‘inactive’ cannot possibly apply to it. And certainly it will 
be useless to equate it wfith the Absolute Negative, which is 
frankly inactive. If the term ‘static’, still, in the unsteady specu¬ 
lation of the human species has been identified with the ‘activity 
of thought’, or with the Absolute which stands out in all rigid 
schemes as ‘complete’ and ‘perfect’, we need have no special 
concern for that unholy usage. 

We cannot revive the Absolute after having discarded it alto¬ 
gether as meaningless and impossible. And so far as the ‘inactivity 
of thought’ goes, it is frankly irresponsible tliinking; for in the 
first place it stands on the basis of Positivist logic, and in the 
second place it is fatal to any logic or any enquiry to reduce thought 
to nonsense. W^e simply cannot alTord to destroy the source of all 
evidence. 

If Being and Non-Being which alone, therefore, can constitute 
the Discontinuous Universe must necessarily be active entities, 
the Discontinuous Universe constituted by them has to be active 
through and through if only to distinguish itself from the non¬ 
active Absolute, or the Absolute Negative. 
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But that necessity docs not mean that it has to he just active, 
and that in only one definite sense. Incidentally there cannot be 
different senses in which, for instance, the notion of existence can 
be, or has to be, taken: either an entity exists or it docs not exist 
—the idea that there can be different forms of existence for 
different entities is meanine;less. At that rate we shall never know 
what it is to exist. The phrase ‘forms of existence’ is a misnomer, 
and so also is the phrase ‘degrees of truth’. They can be distin¬ 
guished onlv from what has been known as ‘matter and content’ 
of thought—an idea which docs not raise the issue of existence as 
such. Could it be equalh held that an entit\' has to be either active 
or not ? 

The answer is in the negative. If the Discontinuous Universe 
has to begin and end—and in both cases in a thoroughly active 
manner—surely the activity which is responsible for its beginning 
cannot be identilied with the activity which necessarily brings it 
te) an end ? In other words, acti\ it\ must be ultimately dual in its 
nature. There have to be at least two distinct forms of activity— 
one to whose credit the beginning of the Universe will lie and the 
other which wfll have in consecjuencc as its achievement the 
ending of the Universe. Neither of them could possibly he defined 
just by the term ‘activity’. Besides, while one in the normal course 
will precede tlie other, the other will naturally follow it. They 
cannot in any case be confused and must remain strictly indepen¬ 
dent of one another. 

If, still, both the processes of beginning and ending must also 
be called active, such a necessity will arise only when we have to 
distinguish them from the n<m-active, nr the Absolute Negative. 
That is ccrtainl}' one way of dealing with them, but it is neces¬ 
sarily different from the way in which w’c distinguish the two 
activities themselves in so far as they bring about the two distinct 
events, the processes of t>eginning and ending. 

Here is a clear case of duality so far as activity is concerned, and 
that is exactly the reason why they strictly imply one another. 
Neither of them could come into existence if the existence of both 
of them had not been eternall}' provided f(jr. It is simple logic that 
neither beginning nr>r ending has any meaning if we try to con¬ 
ceive of them as altcjgcthcr separate and completely unrelated; and 
yet this relationship, however necessary, could not stand in the 
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way of thdr uniqueness or independence. It will not draw them 
into the net of causality whether in the sense of ground and con¬ 
sequence or just antecedent and consequent. 

Could 1 not, then, describe the two types of activity by the two 
familiar names of Purpose and Realisation ? Is there anv other way 
to describe them unless too much importance is attached to the 
theory which describes the twt) forms of activity in terms of what 
we generally call ‘time\ 'i'hat is only a convenient diversion—we 
are simpU^ debarred from utilising any association of activity with 
time. (I hold an altogether different conception of time.) We have 
to describe the two instances of activities in terms of the two 
notions of Purpose and Realisation. 

And this description will give us tlie chance, long overdue, of 
defining the two terms, l^urpose and Realisation, in a strictly 
logical sense. 1 lere is at any rate a logical account of tliem, an 
account which should luing to a close the long career during 
which they floated about in the speculation of our pliilosophers 
like aimless wanderers on tlie tumultuous seas. W'c can confidently 
hold after this tliat if we have to be active, we must be so at one 
moment in conceiving an objective and at anr>ther in realising it. 
There is no third way of being active except when we reach an 
impasse as a result of absolute failure to realise the objective: 
except in the case when Being and Non-Being are just active in the 
Primal Stage; we have to be active in both ways except in those 
two states. And so, incidentally, the dream of the scientist, whose 
ambition was to manufacture a Universe with nothing but con¬ 
stant changes, whether simultaneous or successive, was really a 
dream. The attempt to negate the primal claim of ‘end’ or ‘objec¬ 
tive’ to condition changes and to give the changes a raison d'etre 
on their own account, could not succeed; it went against the grain 
of the Universe, wdiich must begin and end. Such a Universe must 
imply a ‘puq^osc’ which does not change as well as a ‘function’ 
which does cJiangc, so that the purpose could be realised. 

It may not be at all inappropriate if we add, by the way, that 
entities which change in a uniform way do not have to be under 
the direction of any agency or law, which must exist, if at all, 
quite outside the entities. There is, and can be, no such law; 
which is a scientific hypothesis for which no scientist, by God’s 
grace, ever succeeded in giving evidence. The entities doubtless 
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change, but these changes cannot be accounted for unless we 
keep in mind that those very entities exist in another state in which 
they conceive an end or objective which makes the changes inevi¬ 
table. Agency, here, can have no other meaning. 

Being and Non-Being, therefore, not only have to be active 
entities, as they exist, but must exert their activities in two alto¬ 
gether different modes—conceiving objectives and realising them. 
And so, as a direct consequence, a fresh Stage falls due—a Stage 
in which this dual activity will find room for its steady operation. 
It cannot be confused with the Primal Stage, from which it is 
bound to stand apart and in which Being and Non-Being arc just 
active exactly as they arc existent. In both cases they exclude the 
non-existent and the non-active Negative. Perhaps we should add 
that the phrase ‘Beginning and Ending' has tw^o meanings: when 
we say that the Disc(mtinuous Universe begins and ends, we 
mean that it is preceded and succeeded by the Continuous Uni¬ 
verse. V^'hen we say that Being and Non-Being begin and end we 
mean that they arc active in two senses, i.e. they conceive and 
realise. 

May this not be taken as pure logical evidence for the Second 
Stage Could we not argue now that the Universe must have at 
least another Stage, to provide for the specific form of distinguish- 
ability for the two Non-Absolutes ? 

And if this is clear logic for tlie origin of the Second Stage, it is 
well suited to bring about the distinguishability of Being and 
Non-Being: and these two achievements supply the broad answer 
to the question which called for all the preliminary issues. 

It would be profitable, however, to elaborate this answer by a 
furtlier enquiry as to whether the two Stages are bound to be 
related, in spite of the fact that they have to be strictly independent 
of one another and perfectly original. 

It seems obvious that since the basic form of the Second Stage 
will have to be directly associated with that of the First, relation¬ 
ship must be implied in some sense or other. Even if the two 
stages have to be different by virtue of the specific forms of their 
activities, each of them will equally have to share the two states 
which existence, as such, implies—‘identicalness^ and ‘distinct¬ 
ness’. It will be necessary, for instance, for the Second Stage to 
exist before it can function at all. And if to exist is to exist in the 
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two states of identicalncss and distinctness—there is no alternative 
to it—the Second Stage will have at least to presuppose these two 
states, if not actually to embody them. It will be perfectly correct 
to say that the Primal Stage made existence possible for any con¬ 
ceivable entity or state. Indeed the issue of existence, as such, was 
solved by the Primal Stage, once and for ever. Here is the evidence 
of direct association of the Second Stage w^ith the First. 

But the question still remains, how would the Second Stage 
actually appear ? If the Second Stage does not, as it were, have to 
repeat the virginal form of existence—the two bare states of 
idcnticalness and distinctness—is it not possible that it may appear 
with an identity from which one may not be able to trace them ? 
It cannot. In the first place, the Creative Stage itself has to have 
two separate states on its own account since it will represent two 
distinct modes of existence: 

(a) the mode in which the phenomenon known as purpose will 
appear; 

(b) the mode in which the realisation of that purpose will take 
place. 

In the second place these two states themselves—purpose and 
realisation—would, for a special reason, have constantly to pre¬ 
suppose the presence of the states of identicalness and distinctness. 
It is inconceivable that the state of purpose could come into 
existence unless the state of identicalness was actually there to 
sponsor it. The notion of ‘purpose’, since it implies commonness, 
the direct opposite of the distinct and unique, necessarily pre¬ 
supposes the state of idcnticalness. If the Universe, for instance, 
could exist without a provision in it for the state of identicalness, 
that Universe would have no chance of developing the common 
purpose. And for exactly similar reasons, the purpose would miss 
its realisation altogether if there was no state of distinctness in the 
Universe from which alone the purpose could be worked out. If, 
however, the fact is that the Universe did exist in both the states, 
it must be supposed that it had already made provision not only 
for the existence of any and every entity provided they were con¬ 
ceivable but also for such special entities as common purpose and 
its realisation. One may therefore safely trace the pre-existence of 
the two states, identicalness and distinctness, from the presence 
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of the common purpose and its realisation in the Second state, the 
state of distinctness. 

We have so far had evidence for the necessity of the Second 
Stage and at least some idea about the nature of relationship which 
connects the two Stages, the Primal and the Oeative, without 
interfering with their uniqueness and independence. We have 
also had evidence for the duality and distinguishability of the two 
ultimate constituents of Reality—Non-Absolute Being and Non- 
Being. These are central issues and it might be profitable if we go 
over them once again, if only to summarise our conclusions. 

Evidently the Primal Stage could not provide for the distinguish¬ 
ability of the two Non-Absolutes. It provided only for their con¬ 
crete existence and nothing else. If they existed, still, in two 
separate states—which in a sense were distinguishable in so far 
as they were not identical—that sense was only an evidence for 
their concrete existence. It did not bring out their feature of dis¬ 
tinguishability. It was altogether a mark of concrete existence. It 
meant nothing else but the fact that they were existent and not 
mere categories or absolute difTerents. The issue whellier they 
were disting;uishable and not merely existent could not arise at 
this stage since it was only cons<>lidating their existence. The point 
is that a state of distinctness is not just another name for a state 
which provides for distinguishability. I’hc latter implies an addi¬ 
tional factor—that of conceiving an objective and realising it. 

We may also note that the issue of duality is not merely the bare 
negative issue of excluding the simple. It must be something more. 
If it does exclude the simple—in my scheme it is the only Reality 
and has no alignment with the ‘Absolute’ of tradition—it also 
introduces the state of identicalness. If Reality, for instance, has 
to exist in the shape of two Non-Absolutes and not one Absolute, 
the two Non-Absolutes in their turn have to exist in two states 
and not one: one will bring out their distinctness while the other 
will embody their identicalness. 

This conception of duality as it appears in the Primal Stage is 
altogether different from any that I know' of: and the same com¬ 
ment applies to my idea of distinguishability—the idea which 
presupposes the tw^o independent states of purpose and realisation 
as I put them. 

I may close this short summary with just one more reference to 
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the Primal Stage, the corner-stone of the Universe. It can do no 
harm, but only good, if I just repeat that the issue of Primal Stage 
is one of existence and bare activity and absolutely nothing else. 
No other issue is relevant to this Stage. If it is evident that Being 
and Non-Being were both non-distinct and distinct in it, it is 
equally evident that the two states just connoted concrete exis¬ 
tence and bare activity; which means that Being and Non-Being 
were no longer mere categorical entities. The case for distinguish- 
ability remained to be made; and it could not be made before 
Being and Non-Being appeared in two other fresh states, in which 
they respectively conceived a common purpose and functioned 
adequately to realise it—the two forms of activity I have already 
mentioned. Here is a full answer to the claim that Being and Non- 
Being must not only exist but must exist in a way which will 
bring out their distinguishability. It is in the stage of purpose and 
realisation that Being and Non-Being reach their ultimate nature 
of duality and distinguishability. The two notions ‘distinctiveness’ 
and ‘distinguishabilit) ’ arc by no means synonyms. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE SECOND, OR THE CREATIVE, STAGE 
OF THE UNIVERSE 


I AM in a position now to raise the issue of the form and con¬ 
stitution of the Second Stage of the Universe. The immediate 
question is, what happens to the two Non-Absolutes as they 
appear in the new Stage conceiving the Common Purpose and 
putting forth effort to realise it? 

I may note at once that the notion of ‘common purpose’ means 
nothing but the presence or existence of the common purpose in 
the state of being conceived. This state again means exclusively 
the outstanding fact of a society of individuals formulating or 
conceiving it. It is an actual existent state—I mean, the formulation. 
The whole of its identity is exhausted in this formulation. It docs 
not have to wait for the materialisation of its identity in the future, 
as do possibilities. It is complete in itself as a formulation, exactly 
as the individuals who formulate the common purpose have no 
other form of existence than the act of conceiving or formulating. 
Indisputably the presence or existence of the common purpose is 
a unique and original phenomenon. If it has a meaning it is the 
result of analysis and adds nothing to its identity. 

To begin the Creative epoch the Universe, by its ultimate 
economy comes to possess a common purpose which it did not 
possess in the Primal Stage. There can be no question about the 
supreme significance of the Creative epoch; and I may add that on 
no account could the common purpose be confused with what is 
called the ‘concrete Absolute’ in our long tradition. There is 
nothing ‘mystical’, or ‘personal’, or ‘ideal’ about it—on the con¬ 
trary, it begins and ends as an ar/ua/ entity with the strict implica¬ 
tion that it must be fully realised by some other society. 

This is obviously a very broad account of the society which begins 
the Second or the Creative Stage, and will have to be ampli¬ 
fied by elaborate analysis. I may, however, mention at once that the 
main issue about this Society centres round two essential points: 
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(a) The nature of the common purpose and its realisation, with 
special reference to the activities they imply; 

{h) The relationship between the two activities. 

These two points will not yield to interpretation unless we keep 
in mind the basal fact that the Second Stage is the Creative Stage 
par excellence of the Universe. We have to note that Creation con¬ 
sists of two distinct achievements; conception of the common 
purpose and its realisation in the shape of frustration and fulfil¬ 
ment. If the constituents of the Second Stage are bound to be the 
two Non-Absolutes, Being and Non-Being, in two different states, 
its constitution can only mean two distinct activities on their part: 
they will conceive the common purpf)se in one state and realise 
that purpose in another—with specific relationship between the 
two states. 

What, however, is most noteworthy about the constitution is 
that it can appear only in the shape of a society, or organisation, 
of individuals, as I have already mentioned. The Non-Absolutes 
which constitute it exist as concrete individuals and not as mere 
categories conceived by human mind. And if the question is raised 
—it may well be raised—whether it was not possible that they 
could have existed as categories, the answer may not be so simple 
as the question certainly seems to be. It requires close analysis. 

Obviously the Universe which is slowly shaping itself in this 
work, as an answer to the sceptical claim, is not exactly the Uni¬ 
verse which arose after the First Continuous duly went out of 
existence. This Universe could not exist in the First Continuous, 
nor could it arise in any Stage later than the Second—indeed, it 
may well seem absurd that I have to refer to the difference between 
the Universe, w^hich arose in its own time, and the account of it 
which this work is trying to formulate by way of removing the 
‘Universe’ of the sceptic. But the question that has been raised 
cannot be answered otherwise. 

The fact is that the Universe, which came into existence in its 
own time, was by no means a categorical Universe—it was not 
only complete but a fully concrete Universe. Exactly the Universe 
which this work is recording is a Universe of categories; it is 
nothing but a system of categories which constitute thought and 
are referred to by thought. There is all the difference between the 
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two Universes—a fact which it is impossible to question. Here is, 
at least, an evidence that the Non-Absolutes, as they change from 
Stage to Stage, may at least in some Stage exist in the shape of 
thought and nothing but thought. 

And yet there is also evidence that the Universe of categories 
directly presupposed the concrete I'niverse which came into exis¬ 
tence after the First Omtinuous had closed its round. In fact, it 
was definitely implied by that concrete Universe (which we have 
called the Discontinuous) that scepticism was bound to arise as it 
entered into its Third Stage and plunged into primeval darkness 
in a certain phase of it. it was ordained that periodic confusion 
and darkness would prevail in that Stage; and it was not possible 
that this darkness should recede till the light wliich came from 
the categories in the Third Stage dispelled it. It was this light 
which rejuvenated the whole I’niverse in the Third Stage and 
made it a Universe of categories. The constituents of the Third 
Stage of the I'niversc had to exist in the shape of thought if only 
to get out of the primeval gloom of the sceptical belief which 
marked the Third Stage periodically: and it was only after this 
interlude of categorical experience that the constituents of the 
Universe were expected t<^ get back their concrete fullness again. 

This is a full answer to the question whether the constituents 
of the Universe could at all exist as categorical experience. 

And if we still may question the claim that the stage of cate¬ 
gorical experience was, in the nature of things, preceded by 
primeval darkness, there is the whole history of human experience 
to verify it. Could wc normally deny it? Not even the Divinity of 
histor}^ could spare its creatures the torment of the anguish of soul 
w^hich the image of the primeval darkness necessarily created for 
them. The Universe periodically became one vast sea of confusion 
and doubt. And every time such a panorama appeared, it was for 
the metaphysician to rebuild the Universe with the supreme 
technique of evidence. It was by no means a meaningless task but 
essential. (It is another question whether the metaphysician earned 
divinity as a result of this achievement!) But God certainly was 
not called upon to create the Universe with the technique of 
evidence, since the sceptic was not co-ctcrnal with God, if we 
have to believe in Divine creation. Most certainly the Universe, 
the marrow and bone of which was category, was not the Universe 
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of God's creation—it could not be. God was not a metaphysician. 
Both the Universes—the L'niverse of Ciod and that of man— 
were there as it were to preserve the prestige of Divinity and the 
credit of man. There is complete evidence for both Universes: one 
of category and one of eternity. 

If, therefore, the constitution of the Second Stage, which has 
no direct connection with that of the Third Stage, has to be taken 
as a s(Kiety of individuals rather than as a society of categories, it 
follows that it should be what we call a verifiable phenomenon. 
It should be possible for us to have direct contact with it—some¬ 
thing which we cannot have with the mystical or non-temporal 
Reality of tradition, however we might desire it. 

It so happens, however, that we do not have any such contact 
with it and can onh expect to have it in some distant future. This, 
however, creates no logical difhculty that may neutralise the possi¬ 
bility; on the contrary, one may even find suflicient explanation 
for postponement—I shall soon discuss that reason as I go on. 

But there can be no doubt that this society of individuals is a 
society by itself. In fact it is a dual society in w hich the individuals 
function and exist separately. In one they conceive the common 
purpose while in the other they realise it. The twT) functions are 
specific, original and independent of one another. 

For instance, the individuals w’ho conceive the common pur¬ 
pose could not do so unless they belonged to a state of identical- 
ness. The point to notice is that, unless the individuals were at 
one w’ith one another in a state of identicalncss, tliey would be 
incapable of the act of conceiving. The term ‘conception' implies 
tw^o things indisputably—the presence of a common purpose as 
distinguished from the unique, and the presence of individuals 
who arc at one wdth one another. Conceptions of the common 
purpose cannot take place unless both conditions are present. 

This, at least, is mv interpretation of the notion of‘conception’; 
and I can argue, equally, about ‘realisation’, which it necessarily 
implies. Realisation has no meaning in a Universe w hich is with¬ 
out a common purp(.)sc, even as common purpose has no chance 
of appearing in a Universe if it is incapable of providing for its 
realisation. They imply one another. In other words, if it w-as the 
Creative Stage of the Lhiiverse—and not the Primal—that was 
responsible for both the common purpose and its realisation, that 
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Stage was, in the nature of things, bound to provide for both or 
for neither of them. 

And I may add that no tradition ever succeeded in either de¬ 
fining them or providing for their existence at the same time. 
Neither my ancestry nor any other had any chance to provide for 
the ‘common purpose’ and necessarily missed the opportunity to 
find out what ‘realisation’ truly meant and what form it could take. 
The next point to refer to will be the nature of relationship 
between the two states of purpose and realisation. They arc in¬ 
dependent of one another and perfectly original. Nor could they, 
naturally, in any way interact, or interpenetrate, or determine one 
another. In the nature of things, they keep to their owm orbits and 
act respectively to conceive the common purpose and realise it in 
two distinct forms. I have to add that it was not at all accurate in 
tradition to describe the state of ‘common purpose’ as a state of 
possibility which was supposed to become actual only in its 
realisation. Both the states, on the contrary—that of conception 
and that of realisation—were actual states and had specific achieve¬ 
ments to their credit. If still they had to stand related we can only 
call their relationship by the name of ‘implication’, which means 
that either both or neither of them existed and functioned. They 
could not appear in any other form of relationship. 

The issues, therefore, that arise now will refer to the following: 

(1) What exactly is the common purpose of the Universe as it 
is conceived ? Who and what arc the individuals responsible 
for it ? What exactly is the nature of the society they form ? 
If it is a society in which the Non-Absolutes have to be in 
a state of identicalness, how is the society actually consti¬ 
tuted ? 

(2) What is the form of the other society which has for its main 
objective the realisation of the Purpose? How' do the Non- 
Absolutes appear in it ? 

These arc issues of supreme importance and it may not be at 
all possible to answer them before, as we shall sec later, we have 
reached the Fifth Stage of the Universe. They have to be post¬ 
poned. In the meantime, I shall make a review once again of my 
main achievement so far. The theories which make up the achieve¬ 
ment are not only fresh and unfamiliar but even subtle and intri- 
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cate. We have travelled a long way since we began the analysis of 
the Discontinuous Universe. The summary will help us to see the 
bearing of our achievement on what the issues above imply. 

It is by no means easy to hold together in one’s mind as a 
definite picture a system of thought if it happens to be not only 
unusual and fresh but frankly suggests a replacement of all that 
went before. The first thing I shall record is the nature of my 
ultimate claim about the Universe, which demarcates it completely 
from any claim recorded in history. The claim is that it is a triadic 
Universe in the shape of the Continuous, Discontinuous and 
Continuous; and the basis of this strange form appears in the 
ultimate fact that the constituents of the Universe arc dual—non¬ 
absolute Being and non-absolute Non-Being—and not the Abso¬ 
lute, whether monistic or pluralistic. The triadic form arose since 
the tw^o constituents admitted of two types of existence, related 
and non-relatcd—the non-related in its turn having also two forms. 
What I may add to this account is the negative statement that the 
Universe is neither monistic nor pluralistic; since it is not the 
Absolute whether in the shape of unity or in that of individuality. 
It is a Universe of Stages and certainly it is not dualistic in the 
sense in which that term has been understood in all tradition—^in 
the shape of the dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal. 

This triadic form, again, has resolved all the metaphysical anti¬ 
nomies of tradition such as the Absolute and the Relative, the 
Infinite and the Finite, the Permanent and the Changeful. And it 
might be useful if I discuss this claim in relation to the one that 
has been universally held on these issues—such a discussion will 
not fall due until I come to review history. 

The basic significance of the triadic form, however, rises above 
the level of any criticism, especially if the hypothesis of this 
criticism is drawn exclusively from the archives of history. Should 
it not escape criticism altogether since there is no odicr hypothesis ? 

The second fact of ultimate importance that I shall record is 
that the Discontinuous Universe, with which alone we are here 
concerned, began as ‘related duality’—the constituent of its Primal 
Stage. Here is a Universe of bare existence and activity as distin¬ 
guished from the one which is Creative. 

If the triadic pattern of the Universe is the solvent of all logical 
and metaphysical problems, ‘related duality’, the Primal Stage of 
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existence, is the resolution of all concrete problems. I go into this 
question of resolution at great length in my account of the Fourth 
Stage. For the moment, we shall just state that it solves the basic 
difficulty of organisation which the existence of duality and 
plurality necessarily implied. Indeed no scientist or mathematician, 
after this, need have the awkward necessity of improvising devices 
to provide for the ultimate incompatibles of unity and individua¬ 
lity: and the same immunity may be guaranteed in due time to 
the artist, the statesman and the priest. The issue, if it is not one of 
criticism, must be one of discovery, especially of the technique of 
its application to all spheres of experience. I need not add that 
there is no hypothesis in history which can rise up to its criticism. 

As I have put the two Non-Absolutes, Being and Non-Being, 
as the ultimate constituents of Reality—the triadic pattern derives 
from them—I have to put equally ‘related duality’ as the one 
single principle which will account for all forms of existence and 
specify the nature of their final achievement. If I may anticipate, 
the issue in the end will take two forms; 

(^) one of resolving the conflicts of history, which will be the 
main constituents of the Third Stage of the Universe, soon 
to be discussed; 

{h) one of fulfilling the central purpose of the Universe, which 
will begin with the Fourth Stage and be completed in the 
Fifth. This will bring about the resolution. 

Obviously this is not the place to discuss in any sense the 
panoramic change which the Universe will undergo as a result of 
this achievement. Indeed the occasion for it will not fall due 
before we have completed our career in the Universe and reached 
a stage of existence which is beyond our calculation at the moment. 

The next point to note is that the Discontinuous Universe has 
to its credit only two stages of existence: 

(1) one of bare existence and activity, a phenomenon which for 
ever excludes the persistent claim of the Absolute Negative 
to exist in the place of the Positive; 

(2) one of creative existence and activity, a phenomenon which 
introduces the purpose and its realisation. It fulfils the need 
for the forms of existence in the Discontinuous Universe. 
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Between the two stages they complete the whole epoch of be¬ 
ginning and ending. Reality afterwards enters into the realm of 
the Second Continuous, which will keep it eternally fresh in the 
full enjoyment of the supreme value of never-endingness. 

The next point to note refers to the notion of relationship, 
which forms, indisputably, the central feature in the constitution 
of the r^iscontinijous bhiiverse. It is this feature, again, which 
distinguishes the Disc(mtinuous Universe from the two Continu¬ 
ous Universes, which exist in a non-related, monistic form. If the 
Discontinuous Universe begins and ends, the reason is that it is a 
related UnivcTse on its own. Its character as related, however, is 
not an evidence that it somehow is dependent on the Absolute 
and therefore must be finite, incomplete and imperfect. There is 
no Absolute in existence in my scheme, and the Continuous which 
has replaced it either ends or begins, even as it does not begin or 
end. The traditional noti(ui of‘no beginning and no end’ has been 
dropped by me altr)gether. The related Universe is therefore just 
as independent as the non-related. If it begins and ends, neither 
its beginning nor its ending is a sign of any deficiency in it, any 
more tlian ‘no beginning and an end’ or ‘a beginning and no end’ 
is a mark of elliciency in the (kintinuous. These are unique features 
and have a right to form tlie Universe of the triadic pattern: and 
if, still, justitication is called for, it may be claimed that the 
Absolute Negative is completely ruled out by it. Between them 
the two Continuous and the Discontinuous Universes provide for 
endlessness and totality of existence. One can aHirm with perfect 
legitimacy that the I’niverse as we sec it never was—or could be 
—absent, nor did it fail to provide for permanence, or change, or 
any conceivable form of existence. 

If the related Universe, then, is just as essential and real as the 
Continuous, it only means that the two Non-Absolutes, between 
which the relationship must appear, have to exist with as many 
forms of relationship between them as possible. This is perhaps 
the most essential argument for what I have described as the 
theory of Stages. The Universe cannot have all the relationships 
at once and altogether, nor could it be any other medium than 
Stages which could accommodate relationship in all its varied 
forms. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE DOCTRINE OF RELATIONSHIP 
AS WORKED OUT IN STAGES 


S o far I have discussed two Stages—the one with which the 
Universe began, the Stage of Existence, and the otlier which 
introduced Creation. I shall discuss now the three phases 
which will complete the Creative Stage—this means that the 
Creative Stage will include altogether four phases. 

As a preliminary to this discussion I shall emphasise the fact 
that both the Stages and phases will have their own type of re¬ 
lationship and this necessity will follow from the nature of the 
organisation which the two Non-Absolutes will form in every 
one of them. For instance, the two Non-Absolutes in the Primal 
Stage will have for their organisation just two states: the state of 
identicalness and the state of distinctness. The total achievement 
of this organisation, as I have so often repeated, is the bare exis¬ 
tence and activity of the Universe. The issue of relationship here 
appears in its primary or virginal form: it is another name for the 
non-distinct as distinguished from the distinct. No other stage of 
the Universe actually provides for this ultimate form of the notion 
of ‘relationship’—they all presuppose it. And the peculiarity of 
this ultimate form is that the non-distinct and the distinct co-exist 
in the same organisation. And once relationship is accommodated 
in this primary sense in the Universe of Existence, the issue for 
all forms of existence is solved. No longer is it necessary to raise 
the primary issue of relationship in any organisation which follows 
the Primal Stage—they all have full benefit from the achievement 
in the Primal Stage. 

If, however, the issue of relationship as a matter of course 
arose again, its meaning changed; it was not the same as it hap¬ 
pened to be in the Primal Stage. The term which held the new 
meaning was ‘simultaneity’. Entities which were considered to be 
related in other stages coexisted and underwent changes simul¬ 
taneously. Perhaps nothing else was implied by relationship but 
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simultaneous changes; at least, no trace or sign of identicalness, 
or the non-distinct, was detected in this new form of relationship. 
It was the notion of ‘law’ that somehow came to be tied up with 
this change in at least the realm of empiricism—with or without 
any reason. 

It is another issue why nobody in tradition asked what is meant 
by co-existence. If entities exist, as they well may, surely it does 
not follow that they must, therefore, necessarily co-exist, nor is it 
ever obligatory for the empiricist to believe that co-existence must 
imply simultaneous changes. There is no ‘must’ in the empirical 
school. Finally, these changes, even if they had to be simultaneous 
for non-empirical reasons need not have been supposed to imply 
‘law’, which is something quite distinct from the changes and has 
no logical tic with them. And after this to introduce the direct and 
immediate fact of observ^ation as evidence is not to improve the 
situation, but perhaps to be disproportionate and even to lose 
balance. 

My suggestion is that the second sense of relationship, ‘simul¬ 
taneity’, was guaranteed by the first. If entities can exist, they can 
exist in any form conceivable. The main issue is one of existence, 
since it implies a provision for two incompatible factors—unity 
and individuality. And once that issue is solved by Related Duality 
which makes room for both the non-distinct and the distinct, the 
issue of simultaneity, instead of being a problem is bound to be a 
ncccssar}' implication. The distinct entities have to co-exist and 
change simultaneously if their main function is to realise the 
common objective of the organisation they belong to. There is no 
other alternative. And after this, the notion of ‘simultaneity’, 
might quite appropriately be called by the name of ‘relationship’, 
for the simple reason that it follows from the primary sense of that 
term. One cannot, at least, call the distinct entities unrelated, since 
they are not absolute differents; and if by calling them related one 
gets into complications, for reasons already known, there is the 
Primal Stage of Related Duality to remove that complication. 
Why not, then, call simultaneity by the name ot relationship? 
Besides, one could find a special reason: the simultaneous entities 
may be, and actually arc, difl'erently constituted. The opposites 
and the harmonious are equally simultaneous: is a function, tlien, 
not indicated ? 
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But this is no defence of the empirical usage of this term. The 
empiricists had no conception of relationship in its primary sense 
and had no reason whatever to introduce the term ‘relationships 
on the basis of simultaneity. No doubt they obser\x‘d the simul¬ 
taneous, but they had no evidence for it—perhaps one could 
question this observation as an instance of pure illusion. At any 
rate, the arch-empiricist totally denied that human experience 
ever triily recorded anything but the ‘absolute differcnts\ How 
we claim authority and even wisdom for ourselves even while we 
profess complete ignc^rance and put all the blame on our Heavenly 
Father since He created us with what we call ‘habits’! 

If the Primal Stage of the Universe is the only Stage in which 
the Non-Absolutes appeared with relationship in its ultimate 
sense, all the other Stages which formed the Creative part of the 
Universe could have only the derivative form ot relationship. The 
Second Stage, for instance, had the two Non-Absolutes in two 
distinct forms: they conceived the common purpose in a state of 
perfect agreement, as they were in a state of identicalness. Here is 
a clear case of relationship which cannot be confused with relation¬ 
ship in the state of distinctness; which is a rclationsliip of opposites. 
And in both cases the term ‘relationship’ means simultaneous 
changes in the two Non-Absolutes. 

As I go on developing the Creative Stage I shall have the chance 
to note the specific differences between the types of relationship 
which the pliases of the Creative Stage are l^ound to introduce. 
Altogether there will be one primary or ultimate and four 
derivative forms. 

Perhaps an account of‘relati<mship’ in the Universe will not be 
complete withemt a similar account of the two Non-Absolute 
terms between which relationship appears, and the point which 
needs fresh analysis refers to the peculiar situation in which Being 
and Non-Being, or the Positive and the Negative, stand in my 
scheme. Several comments deserve to be made: 

(i) Being and Non-Being not only arc equal in value and 
validity but go through every form of relationship. They 
frustrate each other just as much as they complement each 
other. The Universe, in consequence, stands as ‘tension’, 
or ‘chaos’, or ‘confusion’, even as it appears as ‘certainty’, 
‘perfect unity’ and ‘complete harmony’. 
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(2) Being and Non-Being begin existence in a form in which 
one cannot choose between their identicalness and distinct¬ 
ness. Here they neither clash nor harmonise but just exist, 
as if they arc without a value or meaning. 

(3) They never fail to function as both positive and negative. 
For instance, when the Universe is in the state of conflict 
it is indisputably in a negative state—it will be odd if the 
state of confusion which ff)llows from conflict is considered 
to be a positive state; it cannot be taken as a state in 
which something is posited, or affirmed, or constructed. 
Equally, where the I’nivcrse is frankly in harmony, one 
cannot call that state negative. On the contrary, it is a 
state which is pre-eminently one of affirmation and con¬ 
struction. 

(4) Strangely, however, even when the Lhiivcrse seems to be 
the handiwork of the Negative, it is necessarily the handi¬ 
work of both the Positive and the Negative. The Positive 
and the Negative never fall apart but work together. And 
this happens for two reasons. 

In the first place, if both the Positive and the Negative 
are equal in value and validity, existence for them can take 
only the form of Related Duality. In no other form can they 
exist. And this momentous fact means that the Positive and 
the Negative stand ultimately as both distinct and non- 
distinct. This primal condition of existence, again, admits 
of relationship in any form. Even opposition, or tension, or 
conflict—with its result confusion—is not debarred by it. 
The Positive and the Negative are not the Positive and the 
Negative of tradition and therefore do not put on the 
feature of absolutism. They are non-absolute and exist as 
Related Duality. In that capacity, while they never lose their 
related duality they take on all forms of existence whether 
destructive or constructive. 

In the second place, if they are dual, they form Related 
Duality. And it is this basal fact which made the appearance 
of the incompatiblcs—the ‘uncertain’ as well as ‘evil’ and 
‘illusion’—^possible, though all of them in the end proved 
to be nothing but episodes. 


[ 
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The next question to discuss is the issue of individuality, which 
is just as fundamental an issue as that of relationship. If the two 
Non-Absolutes accommodate, as it were, all forms of relationship 
between them in difl'erent stages of their existence, they also 
equally form the basal type of every kind of individual. There can 
be no individual which can stand in existence for a moment if it 
is not directly an instance of either the one or other of the two 
Non-Absolutes, Being and Non-Being. Indeed, the Universe can¬ 
not have anv constituents unless they embody strictly some in¬ 
stance or other of the two Non-Absolutes, Being and Non-Being. 
Whether, for instance, the individual is a stone or a Spirit, it will 
have to appear in the direct line which began in the Primal Stage 
of the Universe with the two Non-Absolutes as its constituents. 
In other words, the term ‘individuality’ will mean two things: 

(a) uniqueness and independence which imply concreteness; 

(h) an existence in a series w*hich began its career in the Primal 
Stage of the Universe—a series which had the two Non- 
Absolutes, Being and Non-Being, as its original links on 
terms of perfect equality. 

Here is a new notion—the notion of‘series’: and it implies the 
same principle or validity as what we have called ‘Stages* do. As 
the Continuous, Discontinuous and Continuous form three main 
divisions of the Universe, so the individuals form a series in the 
middle division of it. Both conceptions, the divisions of the Uni¬ 
verse and the scries of individuals, while they successfully preserve 
the uniqueness of each division and individual also keep them 
from falling apart and disappearing into the state of ‘absolute 
differents’. The divisions and individuals therefore stand strictly 
related, in the sense that no division or individual could have come 
into existence or be real if by any chance it was not possible that 
all the other divisions and individuals should do exactly the same 
with their specific uniquenesses. The nature of Reality guaranteed 
to its constituents only the life of divisions or series. We may take 
the Universe either in the shape of ‘Stage* as distinguished from 
‘whole*, or as a ‘series of individuals’ if we consider it from the 
point of view of its constituents. And this falls due for only one 
reason: the Absolute which made ‘total identity* for any con¬ 
ceivable entity inevitable, in all tradition, is meaningless in my 
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scheme. The absence of the Absolute introduces the two Non- 
Absolutes at once—with the corollar}' that they must form a 
series; which is nothing but existence of the same entity in more 
than one form, either simultanecnisly or successively. 

1 shall now go back to the issue of the constitution of the Second 
Stage. I have discussed at some length the Society of Beings whose 
chief function is to conceive the common purpose. I shall proceed 
now to discuss the nature of the society whose sole object is to 
realise it—and that in two distinct forms, ‘frustration’ and ‘fulfil¬ 
ment’. The issue is, what is realisation? 

Obviously, this issue has a special significance for us since the 
whole of what we human beings call by the name of history or, 
at times, the Universe, derives wholly from this cosmic fact of 
realisation. It is a momentous issue. 

It seems necessary, therefore, as a preliminarv to my analysis of 
the main feature of realisation to rc-statc a few points with refer¬ 
ence to the ultimate nature of Being and Non-Being as concrete 
existent entities. In otlier uords, 1 must briefly state my main 
position again before 1 proceed any further on some of the essen¬ 
tial notions I have so far discussed. They are as follows: 

(1) Being and Non-Being in my scheme are Non-Absolute and 
by no means Abs<.)luie or total in the sense in which that 
term has been taken in all tradition; perhaps the only sense 
conceivable in the Third Stage. y\ll the classical schools 
agreed on the main issue of the Absolute as such in spite of 
their deep disagreements as to its interpretation. 

(2) Being and Non-Being, again, as Non-Absolute arc equally 
Real, and certainl) not Real and Unreal as all tradition took 
them to be, except the school of Pamicnides which believed 
only in Absolute Being. He was the only protagonist of 
l.ogic as distinguished from ‘common sense’, which is called 
empirical experience. 

(3) Being and Non-Being as equally Real appear in a dual state, 
the state of identicalness and that of distinctness, and it is 
only in the state oi distinctness that realisation falls due. 
The state of idcnticalncss is the state of conceiving the 
common purpose. (This is entirely my own position and 
was not suggested in any tradition.) 
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(4) Realisation has to appear in two forms by virtue of the fact 
that the agents and entities which will bring it about arc the 
Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being, or the Positive and 
the Negative. Since both arc equall)’ Real and at the same 
time easily distinguishable, realisation must partake of forms 
which will preserv^e the specific character of both and not 
obliterate either one of them in the interest of the other, or 
both of them, if possible, by introducing a factor which is 
neither the one nor the other. (This is, again, relevant to 
my scheme of Reality alone and was not even dreamt of by 
any tradition.) 

The issue of realisation is therefore by no means simple: and 
yet, before I develop its main theme, I have to refer to what may 
be called an unusual complication in its career. 1 have to suggest 
that the Cosmic was bound to stage a sudden catastrophic change 
as a prelude to realisation. 

That catastrophic change is Tension, a phenomenon to w^hich 
I have already referred in discussing the structure of the Universe 
in terms of ‘related multiplicity’ (vide Related Multiplicity), The 
hypothesis I chose to account for it—related multiplicity—w'as 
perfectly correct but its logical basis was by no means ultimate 
enough. Tension derives its origin from the fact that the state of 
distinctness in the Creative Stage, which is the only state respon¬ 
sible for realisation, w'as constituted by two opposites on perfectly 
equal terms. The two non-absolutes. Being and Non-Being did 
not appear as merely distinct (as in the Primal Stage of existence) 
but also as clean opposites. 

Obviously there was no alternative to Tension: and the reason 
was that Being and Non-Being, as Positive and Negative—and 
equally Non-Absolute and valid—could produce neither frus¬ 
tration nor fulfilment of the common purpose—the two outstand¬ 
ing forms of realisation. Tension obviously docs not represent the 
fruition of either Being or Non-Being. It is nothing but complete 
neutralisation of both; one cannot call it by the name of Non- 
Being, which means the state of destruction and frustration; nor 
by that of Being, which implies the state of construction and of 
fulfilment. 

But can it even conceivably be argued that if Tension cannot be 
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mistaken for the realisation of the common purpose, it has to be 
taken as nothing but its neutralisation?—as if Tension were the 
only form which realisation could take? Need it be the only 
chance the common purpose of the Universe could possibly have 
for its realisation ? The answers arc in the negative. Tension, as a 
Cosmic phenomenon, had a periect tight to intervene in the 
Cosmic process when the phase of realisation fell due, as it was 
indisputably conceivable: it might at least serve as a prelude, or 
more precisely, it might only hold realisation in abeyance, and not 
in any sense neutralise its chances. 'J’he case for realisation was 
guaranteed (or all eternity if Being and Non-Being were the only 
ultimate constituents of reality. What therefore fell due after 
Tension was nothing if not the necessity of a fresh effort for 
realisation, and not a collapse of the common purpose—or of the 
Universe, for the matter of that. 

But what could be the logical signilicance of neutralisation to 
which the opposites are reduced? Or what does the notion of 
opposites truly mean ? 

It may sound strange to my contemporaries but the ‘opposites’, 
whose presence occurs only in the state of distinctness in the 
Second Stage, do not inaugurate what we are used to calling by 
the name of conflict or clash. Between entities which are evenly 
constituted, whether in validity or value, conflict is inconceivable 
since its main form—contradiction—implies inequality. It is only 
between unequals that the possibility of conflict can, and does, 
appear. The stronger contradicts, destroys, suppresses or assimi¬ 
lates the weaker. It is commonly said that the ‘subject knows 
while the object is known’; or the ‘Mystical Unity absorbs the 
individuals’; or ‘Clod exalts the creatures from the vale of tears, 
the Earth, to Heaven, the abode of peace and love’; or the ‘good 
destroy^s the evib; ‘the real eliminates the unreal’. Here is room 
for activity which breaks the spirit of resistance. 

If conflict, then, is not possible between opposites which must 
be equal, the opposites cannot be conceived as active centres 
which can mutually resist one another. What is possible to clean 
opposites is a passive process in which the experience of steady 
mutual disappearance takes place—a completely negative state. 
What, however, this exactly means cannot be traced to any re¬ 
corded experience of history , since the clean opposites never 
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appeared in the Third Stage of possibilities. Its whole career was 
spent in the Second, which is still outside the ken of history. No 
doubt it implied both a common purpose and the impossibility 
of being succeeded by a vacuum: but, as wholly a state of passive 
experience, it was excluded from achieving anything positive to 
help in the realisation of the common purpose. Its only contribu¬ 
tion lay in removing itself from the Second Stage, since it was 
nothing but a hindrance to the realisation of the common purpose. 
Perhaps as a negative state it heralded the approach of frustration, 
grim and forbidding in its maximum enormity. 

The best way to bring out its true character, h(nvcvcr, is to 
compare it with the state of conflict, which, as I have just said, 
appears in the Third Stage between the Real and the linreal. Here 
is the undisputed sphere of die dichotomy of history. In this 
sphere conflict unmistakably appears between two incompatibles 
—the belief in unity and the belief in individuality. And what is 
specially noteworthy, is that if these two beliefs stand out in a 
state of opposition they do so without a common background. 
Here is a case of opposition which is of a different type from the 
opposition which creates Tension. It takes three forms in succes¬ 
sion—two of contradiction and one of contrariet y—and necessarily 
all the forms are active centres of resistance. In the two stages of 
contradiction, as a result of mutual resistance, unity and indivi¬ 
duality alternate!} rise and fall. It is in the stage of cr)ntrariety, the 
final stage, that the beliefs stand as incompatibles, with evidences 
between which there is nothing to choose. This is indisputably 
the stage of confusion and doubt. Some people still call it mutual 
resistance, though there is no evidence on the strength of which 
alone resistance could follow. It is, lunvever, a prelude to mutual 
disappearance, unless evidence arises in the shape of scepticism 
to prevent it—as invariably happens. The interlude of scepticism, 
while it brings back evidence, does not last, since it soon loses that 
evidence in self-contradiction. yXfter this the faith in Reality re¬ 
appears, with fresh evidence. 

How then does Tension compare with the state of conflict? Or 
more precisely, how does ‘confusion’—a state in which no evi¬ 
dence appears on behalf of Reality—compare wdth Tension in 
the Second Stage, a situation in which the faith never disappears? 
If the common purpose persists in the stage in which Tension 
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appears, and if no belief survives in ‘confusion’—there is no 
background to a conflict which ends in confusion—could we 
identify the state of Tension with the state of confusion? If the 
opposites go down equally, with nothing but a sense of mutual 
disappearance, could they be identified with the incompatibles or 
contrarieties which disappear into confusion and doubt? Would, 
for instance, the sceptic at all intervene in the career of Tension? 
Could he possibly do so if the common purpose never is ques¬ 
tioned by Tension ? 

Perhaps one may further argue that Tension as an experience 
which did not imply conflict or contradiction, did not make room 
for the issue of value. If, doubtless, it was still a negative stage, it 
was obviously without any implication of value which ‘conflict’ 
necessarily implied. It is another question wliat it is; there is no 
record of history which bears witness to it. In any case it will be a 
mistake to attach positive value to the Negative, whatever its form, 
exactly as we cannot identify the clean opposites with the incom¬ 
patibles, or ‘confusion’ with Tension. 

This is a broad anah sis of the extremeh’ strange phenomenon 
of Tension, or opposites. Perhaps we shall grasp its significance 
more adequately as wc come to discuss the Dialectic. In the mean¬ 
time it may be alfirmed that w hat falls due after Tension is nothing 
but the necessity of a fresh effort for realisation, and not the col¬ 
lapse of the common purpose (or the L'niversc, for the matter of 
that). It is indeed inconceivable that Tension, which stood so 
perilously close to nothingness, should form the final stage of the 
Discontinuous Llnivcrsc. That Universe could not come to an end 
in a completely negative state. Instead, there had to he changes in 
the forms of Being and Non-Being—changes which alone could 
guarantee the realisation of the common purpose since that reali¬ 
sation of the common purpose is a Cosmic necessity. As the two 
Non-Absolutes, Being and Non-Being, as opposites, disappeared, 
other forms were bound to step into their places. The issue there¬ 
fore is, what could be those changes ? This is a fundamental issue. 

1 am entering now^ into what in a very real sense is the most 
significant stage of my thesis. At least two distinct enquiries are 
indicated if wc want to trace the changes—a review of historical 
records and a specific form of logical analysis. The review of 
history will give us the types of the changes in actual operation 
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while the logical account will formulate the conditions which 
determined their origin and form. 

The changes will be found to be literally colossal, perhaps 
nothing short of a Cosmic revolution. It is here that the two enig¬ 
mas of human experience, illusion and inequality, entered the 
course of the Universe. The issues that arose from those changes 
are, therefore, difficult and profound. 

Let us, however, postpone for the moment the historical review 
and turn exclusively to the logical enquiry, and that for two 
reasons : 

(1) A logical cnc]uiry must precede, and not follow, the histori¬ 
cal review, since all historical records imply a logical frame¬ 
work as their presupposition. 

(2) My enquiry is primarily logical and only indirectly histori¬ 
cal. My main point is to establish the logical structure, 
which alone supplies the primary evidence for Reality. All 
other evidences depend for their validity and orientation 
on the main structure of the categories. 

The question therefore is, could we conceive the positive structure 
of the changes whose sole object is to replace the two primal 
features of the non-absolute Being and Non-Being—non¬ 
absoluteness and equality—by their opposites ? The answer fortu¬ 
nately is in the affirmative. 

Pri/^/a faae, it seems certain that there is only one possibility as 
to the shape these changes could take. Being and Non-Being, if 
they have to be relieved of their non-al>solutencss and equality 
and yet remain in existence, must, as it were, be exalted to the 
position of the Absolute if that is possible. Between them the 
Absolute and the Non-Absolute exhaust all conceivable forms of 
existence. If it has to be that Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being 
must change radically, there is no alternative for them but to 
become the Absolute in some sense or other, whatever that might 
mean. 

But the question arises: could they be Absolute, if they had to 
be so, in identically the same sense and form when they arc frankly 
dual, and opposites? If, obviously, they cannot, the Universe has 
to choose between ending precipitately with the Second Stage or 
making provision for a dual Absolute. And the fact is that it did 
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make that provision, as a matter of historical fact, in the shape of 
‘unity’ and ‘individuality’, the two well-known forms of the Ab¬ 
solute. Being and Non-Bcing, therefore, could both easily be 
Absolute since there is room for them to be cither ‘unity’ or 
‘individuality’. 

But difficulties still may arise. If, for instance, the Third Stage 
of the Universe has to be the venue for achieving frustration, 
could this be brought about by the two Absolutes, which are 
opposed to one another? It could not, since the result of the 
opposition of the two Absolutes will repeat ‘Tension’ and will 
not bring about frustration. What, tJien, is the alternative? 

It is to treat the two Absolutes as both real and unreal; diere 
is no other alternative, and the fact is that it was this plan, exactly, 
that was cosmically inaugurated in the Third Stage, to guarantee 
frustration. Strictly speaking, the plan should be called the ‘dicho¬ 
tomy of the Real and the Unreal’—we have referred to this notion 
already. Indeed, what we call history, or the Universe as we know 
it, is nothing but an off-shoot of this dichotomy. 

But a number of questions, all equally important, arise at once 
and these have to be discussed as a preliminary. First, was the 
distinction between the Absolute and what I have called the Non- 
Absolute ever known in tradition ? Tlic answer is in the negative. 
The Absolute w’as certainly known if anything was knowm—in 
fact it w^as indisputably taken to be the only Reality, though in 
two different and exactly opposite senses. Strangely, however, 
there was something else also recognised in all tradition, existing 
by the side of the Absolute, known as the Unreal. And this Unreal, 
in its turn also, w^as interpreted differently by the different schools. 
There were three different schools. In iact, the interpretations, on 
both the counts, not onlv differed from one another but positively 
clashed as opposites. 

All these arc facts of history, but there was no sign whatsoever 
of the Non-Absolute in any tradition. It was conspicuous by its 
absence in the whole range of history. Obviously, the Non- 
Absolute cannot be confused with the Unreal, which certainly was 
there in every school—in fact the Unreal has no locus standi in my 
scheme, any more than the Absolute which, in tradition, was called 
by the name of the Real. I have two Non-Absolutes in their places; 
and both of them arc equally Real. The question, therefore, 
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whether the Non-Absolute can become the Absolute may be 
altogether meaningless to my contemporaries, who still cherish 
tradition either as dogmatists or critics. 

What is the point, one may argue, of asking the question whether 
the N()n-Absc^]ute can become the Absolute it and when the Non- 
Absolute is the only Reality? Evidently the Absolute is not the 
Reality in my scheme, and the Unreal of tradition is frankly not 
real. Is there any sense, then, in asking whether the Real, which is 
the Non-Absolute in my scheme, can become the Absolute which 
is non est —though tradition could not quite escape such a predica¬ 
ment? And it makes no ditl'erence if the Absolute of tradition 
appears in more than one form: the Absolute Negative, or the 
Absolute Positive, either as unity or individuality. 

Obviously, if the Absolute itself is open to contradiction, 
whether directly or indirectly, one cannot discriminate between 
its diri'erent interpretations to any purpose or etfect. One has to 
reject them all as altogether useless and irrelevant. 

They might conceivably be of value if by any chance one could 
utilise the Absolute, by some fresh interpretation of it—and one 
which will not bring it into direct clash with the dominant claim 
of the Non-Absolute. 

But can we conceive of anv such interpretation? Will not die 
gloom of a collapse of the universe spread over its horizon again 
as it did after Tension? 

The situation, to my mind, may, still, not be so desperate. In 
fact it does seem that there is a definite way out of the difliculty 
raised; and that way is indicated by the notion of‘possibility*. If 
the term ‘Absolute’, in spite of its varied interpretations, cannot 
be utilised to give the Non-Absolute a chance of undergoing a 
necessary change, the phrase ‘possibility of the Absolute* need 
not precipitate any such predicament. The point is that the Abso¬ 
lute becomes completely innocuous the moment it is reduced to a 
possibility; and the conception ‘possibility of the y\bsoIutc* is 
certainly conceivable. As possibility it cannot come into clash with 
the Non-Absolute, since it has no identity and exists as only an 
effort. As ‘eifort* again, it implies the existence of Being and Non- 
Being. In fact ‘possibility* as effort is soon involved in the sole 
occupation of materialising its own identity. That is the meaning 
of ‘possibility*, which is in direct contrast with actuality; my 
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readers are familiar with my theory. In any case, there is no 
occasion to change the Non-Absolute into the Absolute which is 
non est and impossible. 

1 can, therefore, without any hesitation constitute the Third 
Stage of the Universe with the ‘possibility of the Absolute’ and 
inaugurate it as a realm of the Possible. The cjuestion which then 
arises will refer to the constitution of that realm. 

And here, as a preliminary, I should note that the statements I 
shall make about the Third Stage will refer only to the presupposi¬ 
tions of that stage and not to its actual historv. They will deal only 
with the conditions whicli are both essential to its existence and 
determine rigidh' what .may be described as the categorical form 
of its constitution. 1 shall leave well alone the issue of hov/ exactly 
this Stage came into existence and what the organisations were 
which embodied that achievement. Nor shall I toucli the ejuestion 
of the objectives which those organisations were bound to profess, 
with or without reason—(^r their actual realisation, if any. These 
are historical issues and will naturally call for analysis after I have 
completed my categorical and logical encjuiries about the Tliird 
Stage. 'Phe reason why 1 am separating the two accounts of the 
ITird Stage will soon be clear. 

If the constituent of the Third Stage has to be the ‘possibility 
of the Absolute’ rather than the Absolute, that constituent has to 
appear in a dual form—the ‘possibility of unit }' and the ‘possibility 
of individuality’. I may repeat the reasons: it there arc two types 
of the Absolute, both t\'pes will ]ia\x* to ser\ e t(.> iorm the consti¬ 
tution. There is nothing to clKK>se between the two types and 
since the two Non-Absolutes in the Second Stage are not only 
dual, but opposites, they cannot be serv ed b\ one and the same 
type of vXbsoIutc. The reasons are obvious—the two types of the 
Absolute are ‘unity’ and ‘individuality’, and the two Non-Abso¬ 
lutes will as a matter of course change into them. 

The next c}ucstion that arises will reter to the constitution which 
the dual constituents arc bound to torm; and here the conditions 
that will determine them arc two: 


(i) The twx.) basal features of non-absolute Being and Non- 
Being—equality and opposition—which have to be strictly 
provided for in their forms as possibilities. 
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(2) The outstanding necessity for these possibilities to bring 
about the frustration of the ‘common purpose’ which was 
formulated in the Second Stage of the Universe. 

These conditions, it is obvious, wdll determine the proportions 
which the organisation of the two possibilities is bound to assume. 
And so in it the well-known ‘dichotomy of the Real and the 
Unreal’ will play the central role, though not in any sense which 
is strictly traditional. What 1 mean is that the two possibilities of 
‘unity’ and ‘individuality’—the two types of the Absolute—will 
necessarily appear in alternation as real and unreal. While, for 
instance, the ‘possibility of unity’ will stand out as real, it will 
have the ‘possibility of individuality’ as its unreal, which must be 
under its domination, so to speak. Exactly the (opposite form will 
fall due when ‘individuality’ will stand out as real and ‘unity’ as 
unreal. This is the true significance of the dichotomy of the Real 
and the Lhireal: here is the bn^ad categorical structure of the 
organisation. 

And after the two possibilities have completed their dual state 
of Reality and Unreality, thev will enter into a third form in which 
they will face each other as contraries. This is the final stage in the 
career of the realm of possibility, in which frustration w'ill be fully 
w'orked out. 

I havx* the privilege of suggesting this dichotomy as the basic 
categorical form of the organisation of the Third Stage. 1 shall 
find that the dichotom\' will take three distinct types as I come to 
refer to the well-known liistorical account: these have been already 
referred to more than once as the my stical, humanistic and dualistic 
organisations. The issue of relationship which is bound to arise 
between them w ill therefore be one of condict or of fipposition. 
The organisations will pass through two states of contradiction 
alternately and end up as contraries—to whose credit the frustra¬ 
tion of the common purpose will directly lie. But in no part of 
their career w'ill the ‘common purpose’ appear as the direct back¬ 
ground of these conflicts, though it is only the conflicts which will 
bring about its frustration. 

It is too early yet to discuss the historical issue, especially as I 
am absorbed in a categorical analysis. I can only make the com¬ 
ment that this strange arrangement for frustration was cosmically 
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appointed as undoubtedly the chief function of the Third Stage. 
In any case, the position 1 am formulating is frankly unusual and 
it may be profitable if I discuss again at least a few more essential 
points arising out of it. 

{a) As the Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being change into 
possibilities of the two types of the Absolute, there will be 
no trace of them in the Third Stage or anv Stage which will 
follow. There will be only the possibility of unity and 
the possibility of individuality. Here in the Third Stage 
begins a transformation of the original constituents of the 
bhiivcrsc: we shall sec how it affects the other Stages which 
will follow. 

It is another issue whether the possibility of unity and the 
possibility of individuality as concrete entities also embodied 
an experience that they were mere possibilities: in the nature 
of things the\' would not—as we shall see later, they could 
only be centres of experience which represented the com¬ 
plete assurance that the Absolute itself, whether as unity or 
individuality, was actually there. This experience or assur¬ 
ance, again, constituted what has been known as ‘illusion’ 
in our history, one of two enigmas already referred to. 

(/?) The two terms ‘real’ and ‘unreal’, well known in tradition, 
will appear in the Third Stage but they w ill nr)t be synony¬ 
mous wdtli unity and individuality, the two conflicting forms 
of the Absolute hitherto know n in liistor\. On tlie contrary, 
both unity and individuality wdll alternately exist as real and 
unreal. \X hen, for instance, unity is real, individuality wflll 
stand to it as unreal and rice versa. The\ will torm actually 
the main goal or objective ot the universe—tliis means that 
the universe in the Third Stage wflll have competing ideals 
in a state of conflict. 

The Real and the Unreal as deiincd in this categorical analysis 
will be quite different from what they have been taken to be in all 
tradition. The term ‘real’ wdll not mean the Absolute cither ot 
Parmenides or of the Himianist; nor wdll the term ‘unreal mean 
the Non-Absolute in the sense of the ‘simple ot the Atoniist or 
the ‘changeful many’ of the Platonist wdiethcr in its mystical or 
dualist seUvSe. Since there is no Absolute, as a matter ot fact, the 
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terms ‘real’ and ‘unreal’ have no chance of deriving their signifi¬ 
cance from it. 

Indeed the Real and the Unreal have to imply an altogether 
different meaning remote from any traditional view, as I have just 
pointed out, and the new meaning is: the Real is that which 
dominates in a conflict, while the Unreal is tliat which submits to 
that domination. The term ‘domination’ means contradiction. If 
the possibility of unity, for instance, is delined as real, it only 
means that it actually dominates or contradicts the possibility of 
individuality. And since nothing is eternal in the Discontinuous 
Universe, but must begin and end, the domination can be only for 
a time—witli the necessary consequence that it will be followed 
by its opposite phase, that of submitting to suppression. The 
possibility of unitv then will pass into a state in which it will be 
dominated in its turn by the possibility of individuality. 

I may repeat that all this tollovvs in the light of my intcr]:)rcta- 
tion of the Third Stage. xNobody—unless it were the absolute 
sceptic—ever suspected that the ITiiverse we belong to has never 
been the .\bsolute or that the Real is not the Absolute. 

It is interesting, however, to note by the way that the traditional 
account of these two notitms, unity and individuality, duly re¬ 
corded two definitely opposing claims about their reality or un- 
realit)-. One school claimed that unity v'as the real while the other 
equally claimed that it was individuality that w'as the real. So it 
follows tliat in one sense both of tlicm have actually been claimed 
to be real and unreal. Besides, the total result of the conflict he- 
tween the schools was necessarily confusion; all this will be fully 
discussed w'hen 1 review history. 

In the meantime it is necessary that I should make a few^ more 
comments on the Real and the Absolute. While I deny altogether 
that the notion ‘real’ could possibly mean the Absolute, the whole 
of tradition delined the ‘real’ in terms of the Absolute. Here is the 
outstanding diflerence between my position and all others. The 
Real and the Unreal, to me, mark only a stage in the career of 
unity and individuality respectively. Neither term stands for any¬ 
thing else. Both unity and individuality have had to be alternately 
real and unreal, so that there has had to be two ‘reals’ and two 
‘unreals’ in a state of conflict in the Third Stage. There has been 
nothing to choose between them from the point of view of 
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validity or value. They have been destined to win and lose equally 
in their conflict with each other, and neither of them has been 
expected to survive in the end. And all this is perfectly conceivable 
since the Third Stage is a realm of possibilities which was intended 
cosmically to bring about the frustration of the common purpose. 

1 may add that unity and individuality in their turn are nothing 
else but the Real and the Unreal, as mentioned above. 

But since all these strange and most unusual claims presuppose 
the Non-Absolute rather than the Absolute as the ultimate form 
of Reality, it may be interesting to record that the Absolute—in 
spite of all that discredit, as it were, heaped on its head—has not 
been altogether out of the picture. At least a shade of it has ap¬ 
peared in the Third Stage (^f the Universe. It has existed at least 
as possibility, the chief outstanding constituent of that Stage. 
Non-absolute Being and Non-Being have had to change com¬ 
pletely into the two forms of the ^Absolute—unity and individuality 
in the shape of possibilities. It was a Cosmic necessity and there¬ 
fore was bound to materialise as hisumcal fact. If, however, even 
such an achievement did not make the Absolute the presiding 
genius of the Universe, as all tradition held that it was—there was 
no sign of the Absolute before the realm of tlie possible arose—it 
was the Absolute in its garb of possibility and not the Non- 
Absolute in its actual state that had the sole credit of having 
materialised the frustration of the common purpose, one of the 
two cardinal values of the b'niverse. And this achievement on the 
part of the Absolute w as possible since its existence as a possibility 
created the universal assurance that the Absolute actually existed 
—the Universe w’as really safe and sound. This assurance, in some¬ 
what non-tcchnical language, prevailed in the whole atmosphere 
of the Third Stage; it filled the body of the stone and the blade of 
green grass no more and no less than it overwhelmed the human 
spirit or any other being in the outlying regions of the earth. 
What the Universe would have missed it this assurance about the 
Absolute had not arisen is another matter. Indeed wx need not be 
in a hurry to drop illusion as a senseless enigma: nothing else 
could have brought about the frustration of the common purpose, 
so vitally essential to the Universe. Far better w-as it to have the 
assurance about the Absolute when there w^as only a possibility 
of it than to miss the values the Universe could, in its graceful and 
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abounding bounty, guarantee to us by virtue of that assurance. 

There is just one more point which 1 may discuss before I pro¬ 
ceed to relate my categorical analysis of the Third Stage to the 
actual historical formation of that Stage. That point refers to the 
issue of the two notions—‘neutralisation' which is associated with 
Tension, and ‘confusion' which derives from conflict. This re¬ 
quires an elaborate analysis. 

I had occasion however already to mention that the two Non- 
Absolutes, Being and Non-Being in the state of distinctness in the 
Second Stage underwent neutralisation, since Tension marked the 
inevitable consequence of the state in which they stood as oppo¬ 
sites. I have also referred to the all-encompassing conflict between 
the possibilities of unity and individuality in the Third Stage, the 
result of which was not neutralisation but confusion. Here is 
reference to actual historical records whether wholly known by 
us or not. It may seem, however, as if non-absolute Being and 
Non-Being in the Second Stage stood as opposites in the state of 
distinctness in exactly the same way as the possibilities of unity 
and individuality did in the Third Stage. The question therefore 
arises—do they form two different types of the opposite? 

The answer is that tliey do. It is obvious that the state of oppo¬ 
sition which gives rise to neutralisation cannot mean active effort 
on the part of the opposed entities and terms. The explanation for 
this is simple. Since the opposites arc evenly balanced from all 
points of view, the initiative for action on their part is foreclosed, 
and so the prt^spects of active effort simply cease to exist. What 
remains possible is complete and spontaneous neutralisation. If a 
result has to take place—the state of opposites is not a state of 
non-existence—it cannot but mean an experience which would be 
immediate, mutual extinction. This is a peculiar situation: we can 
note three points in it—first. Tension is a preliminary to the active 
stage of conflict, second, there is no survival of opposed terms, 
third, there is no possibility of the collapse of the Universe. 

On the other hand, the state of opposition—in the Third Stage 
in which conflict rules—is pre-eminently a state of active effort 
on the part of the opposing terms to realise an objective. They 
not only put forth effort but do so in two distinct stages: one in 
which they alternately rise and fall (this is technically called the 
stage of contradiction), the other, the stage of contrariety, which 
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necessarily ends in cc)nfusif)n. The strength of resistance here is 
evenly balanced; the incvitalde consequence of which is complete 
disappearance of the opposing terms with no prospect of revival. 
But this disappearance takes place as a result of active effort or 
mutual resistance in the two stages of contradiction—here is a 
strange form of activity! 

Incidentally, the term 'dialectic’ is exactly appropriate for this 
stage of conflict and not for the one of Tension. The reason is that 
the opposites which the dialectic implies must involve the oppos¬ 
ing terms in a state ot active eflort and mutual resistance. No 
dialectician need demur at this claim. Only, somehow, no dialec¬ 
tician ever saw tliat tliere were two types of opposites—that which 
leads to neutralisation, with no active eflort preceding it, and that 
which is marked wholly by active eflort. if by any chance the 
dialecticians had seen it, they would not, for instance, have accep¬ 
ted the Hegelian lorni ot it as the onh' true form. 

Besides it is another noteworthy fact that Hegel did not men¬ 
tion the state oi cuntraiUctiun between Being and Non-Being—the 
necessary preliminary to the stage of contrariety. Nor did he see 
that neither Being nor Non-Being could exist by itself, even 
though they had the privilege of being created separately by the 
Absolute Spirit. Indeed, none but the Absolute Spirit could claim 
the privilege of enjoying monistic existence; the reason being 
that it really was the Parmcnidean Absolute, which never existed 
—as the rest of Greek thought so energetically testified. 

And after this the attempt to produce a synthesis out of the 
dialectic was bound to fail; to its credit would lie onh' a perfor¬ 
mance in w’^hich nothing could possibly happen except that diffi¬ 
culties W'ould multiply. This performance may be evangelical in 
form according to tlie mood of the times or its close parallel in the 
scientific sphere which is loud and explosive. 

But certainly the dialectic by its ruthless procedure put an end 
to the misery of conflict vehich even the ‘Idghtfold Path’ perhaps 
failed to do. It drained awav all existing sources ot energy and 
made the whole of human experience amenable to the persistent 
dread of the Negative. No illusion, the staple of conflict, could 
survive after that and therefore no lilc ot any description. The 
result was the Void, a very close parallel to what one school of 
Buddhism suggested. Was it then ever a tact of history? 
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This analysis of the notions of opposition and the dialectic will 
later be referred to again with reference to Hegel and the Exis¬ 
tentialists. 
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THE THREE SOCIAL SCHEMES OF HISTORY 

T he categorical account of the Third Stage may for the 
moment be closed and it may be useful for a time to turn to 
tlie historical records, with reference especially to the well- 
known schemes of history which 1 have referred to as mystical, 
humanistic and dualistic. The object will be to iind out what points 
of similarity, if any, there might be between my scheme, which is 
categorical, and tliat of tradition, which is historical. It will cer¬ 
tainly help to assess the true significance of mv scheme. 

Evidently, tradition altogether missed the conception of the 
Non-Absolute— and, naturally, witli it the entire claim on behalf 
of the triadic form ot Reality, the ('ontinuous, Discontinuous and 
Continuous. Neither ol the two (.Aintinuous Eniverses was any¬ 
where on its horizon, and if the Discontinuous Universe was not 
altogether unknown to it, what was actually knowm was just a 
garbled version (;f what I call the Third Stage—the supreme realm 
of the possilile or the realm of wuyd in my ancestral vocabulary. 
Neither the Eirst nor the Second Stage came into the picture at 
all, if 1 know histor\ ; and die Stage which followed the Third (as 
1 shall soon show) could not, in the nature of things, have any 
place in the three opposing conceptions of the Absolute. The 
evidence for all this will appear later on as 1 develop my account 
of the Third and Fourth Stages. 

All this mav sound verv unusual to die flindu or the Greek or 
the Jew, not to speak of the (ihristian or the xVIohammcdan w^ho 
trace their descent to judaic thought: but it has to be recorded in 
the tW'Cntiedi century, when—by all the evidences I know of— 
the long age cjf illusion in the Ihiiverse seems to be definitely on 
the wane. 

Since, howT*ver, it is onlv the Third Stage ol the llniverse that 
is know'n to tradition, 1 have to hnd out just what that sense is in 
as precise a form as possible, 

C)bviously, all the three schemes which exhaust the total 
achievement of our race were definitely built on one single 
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hypothesis—the dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal. The Real, 
according to these schemes, did not exist by itself. It was definitely 
supposed to be associated with something else which was described 
as ‘unreal’, though in three different senses. (There was one ex¬ 
ception, if we go by the records of Greek history, which however 
does not appear to me to be either consistent or significant: my 
readers are familiar with my comment on Parmenides.) 

Perhaps it is here in this fundamental hypothesis of all classical 
thought—^the dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal—that at least 
some agreement between the traditional schemes and my own can 
be found. I have shown already what the dichotomy is and why it 
arose in the Universe as a matter of Cosmic necessity—there can 
be no question that I hold this theory as the only basic interpre¬ 
tation of the Third Stage of the Universe. This has already been 
discussed: and the whole of traditional thought would become 
meaningless verbiage if we took the hy pothesis of the Real and 
the Unreal from under its feet. Here is what appears to be deep 
similarity between tradition and my scheme. 

It is another question whether my theory about the origin of 
the dichotomy as professed in tradition has been duly considered 
by the twentieth century schools of thought after I had formulated 
it in Kelated Multiplicifj. It may not have been; but no theory, as 
far as I know, was ever suggested by either the classical thinkers 
who introduced the dichotomy or by their advocates who have 
flourished in the long ages that followed. Any comparison, there¬ 
fore, between my claim about dichotomy and that of tradition will 
have to be made, not on grounds of theory but strictly on the basis 
of facts which are familiar and easily acceptable. 

There is at least one fact which stands indisputable in the 
schemes of all tradition—the conception of the realm of Reality 
in which the hypothesis of the dichotomy forms, as I have just 
suggested, the basic principle. It is another name for the Universe 
that was, or is, or could be, according to all tradition. And if it is 
a Universe which cannot be called only ‘real’ or only ‘unreal’, that 
raises no difficulty. The fact is that, according to tradition, the 
Real would have to exist in some sort of relationship with the 
Unreal—it may even be as a matter of choice, as my ancestors 
held. This has been the traditional view. 

And however hard tradition might have sought to relieve this 
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direct strain upon the Real—^the Real was the Absolute—no meta¬ 
physician could convince the human race that the strain did not 
imply a limitation. The difficulty became so oppressive in course 
of time that in at least one school of theology, rather late in its 
appearance, the strain was deliberately transferred to the shoulders 
of the cosmic figure known as the Son of God—as if to keep the 
Godhead at any cost unstrained and unlimited. Perhaps such a 
figure was a cosmic necessity, not only to testify to God’s proximity 
to His creatures, but to give, as it were, scientific or legal evidence 
that Cxod, through a trustworthy Agent, got the burdens of their 
sins fairly borne. The claim of what we call ‘law’ after this natu¬ 
rally became meaningless, exactly as the need of the creatures for 
any sense of dignity was irretrievably lost. This device, however, 
was not the only one known in history. 

It is not at all possible for me to accept the realm of reality in 
terms of the dichotomy as if it were only another name for Reality. 
If it is a positive realm, without even a semblance of the Negative, 
it is only the realm of the ‘possible’, the supreme scat of illusion. 

The Universe cannot be identified with this realm, since the 
Universe had to provide for the ‘actual’ as well. Besides, it is the 
‘actual’ that provides for the ‘possible’ and not the other way 
about. The realm of the ‘possible’ is only a stage which presup¬ 
poses the eternally actual Universe. 

The distinction between my view of the realm of Reality and 
that of tradition is therefore conspicuous, although both accept 
the dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal as the basic principle of 
the Third Stage. The disparity arises for one simple reason: I take 
the dichotomy as relevant only to the Third Stage while my con¬ 
temporaries not only take the Third Stage as another name for the 
Universe but are still subject to the illusions which the Third 
Stage—as the realm of ‘possibility’—is bound to produce. We 
therefore view dichotomy from altogether different standpoints. 

It is not, however, only the principle of dichotomy which hap¬ 
pens to form a point of similarity between my position and that of 
my contemporaries with reference to the Third Stage. Both posi¬ 
tions, as a matter of fact, hold that conflict is an outstanding 
feature of that Stage. To me, at any rate, even the bona fides of the 
Third Stage would stand questioned if the phenomenon of conflict 
and its inevitable consequence, complete frustration of purpose, 
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had not marked the career of this Stage. Conflict indisputably is 
planted in the heart of the Third Stage as its dominant and essen¬ 
tial feature, and no tradition would deny this truth. But here, 
again, the categorical and historical views on conflict in the Third 
Stage completely differ in their valuation of conflict. The difference 
can be traced, in the last analysis, to the ultimate factors of 
Reality—Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being. If, indeed, we have 
to admit both the Positive and the Negative in the ultimate 
constitution of Reality, we have to admit both positive and nega¬ 
tive values. Could we, then, avoid taking frustration as the nega¬ 
tive value and fulfilment as the positive ? 

Nothing is more apparent than the fact that the agreement 
between my position and the historical account of the Third Stage 
is completely outweighed by the difference. If there is agreement 
that there arc three fundamental constituents of the Third Stage 
■—dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal; conflict as the prevailing 
relationship between the three organisations of the Third Stage; 
and the basic principle of‘possibility’, or illusion, which alone can 
account for conflict—there is radical divergence about their inter¬ 
pretation and cosmic significance. 

The immediate issue therefore is: why should this divergence 
arise at all ? If it cannot be just an arbitrary event which yields to 
no analysis, what could be the historical grounds ? 

The main reason is that the approach made by me and by my 
contemporaries to the issue of the Third Stage is altogether diT 
ferent: we view it from different angles, which means literally that 
our standpoints do not coincide—as if we do not belong to the 
same sphere of existence. At any rate there is evidence that I am 
not subject to the illusion that the Absolute is, in the same way as 
are all my contemporaries: and what this marked difference im¬ 
plies with reference to my view of the Third Stage it is not neces¬ 
sary precisely to define. It is enough to add that if I am, inevitably, 
in the Third Stage, I am also not of it. My main job with regard 
to the Third Stage is to deal with the problems of life as they 
appear, especially in my relationship with, my contemporaries. 
Most of the time I live in direct contact with my fellow-men: it 
will not be an exaggeration to say that I should drop down dead 
if I suddenly lost this contact altogether, but it is equally true that 
what I cannot help regarding as the very core of my life draws me 
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away from all my fellow-men. I live to solve problems which do 
not even appear on the horb^on of my contemporaries and I have 
a sense of security and of peace which has never yet entered into 
the confident mood of my contemporaries. Even when 1 find 
myself in conflict or in controversy with them, sooner or later I 
deal with it in a way which arises out of my own position and 
owes nothing to tradition—it is almost impossible not to hold 
that I have somehow strayed into a different stage of the Universe, 
perhaps its latest contribution. 

The issues 1 have raised refer to the origin of the Third Stage: 
it was my lot to feel that it had an origin which still remained 
unexplored, that not a soul or a thing within its vast ambit had 
any idea or sense of it. Not even the gods of the Third Stage could 
be trusted to give an account of it, since they, too, as sheer ‘possi¬ 
bilities’, were debarred from raising the issue and, like their 
creatures, were immersed in illusion and could cultivate nothing 
else. Throughout the length and breadth of the Third Stage the 
assurance prevailed that the Absolute stood as its sole ground or 
creator, when the fact is that it was not an eternal truth but com¬ 
plete illusion. Could assurance, the gift of pure illusion, make 
room even for curiosity? If man could still ask what was the 
nature of the Third Stage, the query would only mean: which of 
the gods could really account for this Eternal Universe? The 
result would be only a controversy about divinities, not an en¬ 
quiry into the origin of the Universe. Nobody ever looked out¬ 
side the Third Stage altogether to another horizon, to make sure 
whether it really was the Eternal Universe: there was a limit to 
speculation and to practice, which limit was strictly drawn either 
by the Divine Absolute or by the void. At least the absolute scep¬ 
tic and the Buddha planted these somewhere on the outskirts of 
the Dome of the Universe—renowned as the Stupas^ by the 
Buddhist artists. 

But as I was led by chance to raise the issue of origin, even the 
vast intricate tangles of the Third Stage could not altogether hold 
me. Soon a vista spread wide before my eyes and a whole pano¬ 
rama stood out which indicated the origin of the Third Stage and 
its rightful place in the Universe. It was an overwhelming ex¬ 
perience. What it all meant and how the panorama would, in the 
fullness of time, be drawn by the master-artist it is for the future 
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to unravel. I could only stand speechless by the radiance which 
the first virginal attempt to measure its vastness revealed. 

The vivid features of that form have already been stated: 

(a) The Third Stage is a stage of the ‘possibles’—it made no 
room for the ‘actuals’. The Non-Absolute Being and Non- 
Being, the only conceivable ‘actuals’ in the ultimate core of 
the Universe had no place in it. Their place has been taken 
bv the ‘possibility of unity’ and the ‘possibility of individu¬ 
ality’. 

(/;) It is a Stage which has been generated cosmically for the 
sole purpose of realising the frustration of the common 
purpose which the Second Stage formulated in the state of 
identicalness. 

{c) There was no place in the Third Stage for the Absolute; it 
was a Universe wholly for the possibilities known as ‘unity’ 
and ‘individuality’. 

{d) The two possibilities formed the bases of three organisa¬ 
tions between which perpetual conflict appeared, till it 
ended in confusion, the only appropriate form of frustration. 

This is for the present sufficient as a record to show how the Third 
Stage appeared to me after I w^as led to raise the issue of its origin, 
and it is only right that 1 should add that if my contemporaries, 
like my predecessors in all ages, missed it, there was only one 
explanation. They all honestly believed that the Absolute was not 
a possibility but a fact. Not for a moment did any school of thought 
or practice cease to hold the assurance that the Absolute was the 
‘ground’ or creator or ideal. It never dawned on them that the 
Third Stage, their home and habitat, stood on the bottomless 
vacuum of illusion. If some were bold enough to call the earth the 
abode of illusion they studiously kept the home of truth in heaven. 
It was not realised that both earth and heaven belonged to the 
same Universe, which was a Universe steeped in illusion. There 
was nothing to choose between earth and heaven since they both 
had their origin in pure possibility. 

And this oversight about the true nature of the Third Stage 
was bound to arise, since it was a stage in which only the ‘possibles’ 
existed and the ‘possibilities’ prevailed. Heaven, the abode of God 
and the Mystical Eminence which is remote from both earth and 
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heaven were all equally ‘possibilities’. There was no authority or 
energy, however powerful or benign which could for a moment 
claim to be anything but a ‘possibility’. So it was inevitable that 
the whole atmosphere of the Third Stage had to be at the mercy 
of sheer oversight or illusion. Indisputably it is the nature of 
possibility not to know its own identity. And if still the state of 
effort it implied had to embody at least some experience—every 
entity must be an experience—the alternative was to believe firmly 
that the Absolute was, when it was only a possibility. Here is the 
real origin of HWf wdyd which so far has ruled the stone and 
spirit with equal justice and mercy. 

If differences arise between my view and that of my contem¬ 
poraries they arise for that one simple fact. They still stand as 
‘possibilities’ of ‘unity’ and ‘individuality’ whilst I am not, in at 
least some sense, any longer in the Third Stage standing as a mere 
‘possibility’. It is another question why it should be so, but it is so. 
Only it casts no reflection on my contemporaries or on myself: 
there is nothing to choose between the state of ‘possibility’ and 
‘actuality’. Here, however, is a point which will call for elaborate 
analysis when I reach the stage of reviewing the different spheres 
of experience. 

The historical account of the Third Stage, as distinguished 
from the categorical, therefore, stands self-complete and perhaps 
self-absorbed, like the high lights on its horizon eternally looking 
inwards and not really sure what to do with themselves. Yet the 
Third Stage could not quite get rid of the drama of perpetual 
movement which reduced it periodically to a mere outline of 
vacancy, filled perhaps with dreams or with an anguish to re-enter 
the stream of time. 

The categorical picture that I have drawn could not, even as a 
phantasy, enter into this region. No historical horizon could hold 
it since it was saturated with the Absolute. It was the only realm 
where illusion had a monopoly of all existence. 

Technically, if the Absolute could exist only as a ‘possibility’, 
it was bound to exist as just an assurance that it was truly the 
Absolute. It would be naturally oblivious of the fact that it had 
no right to an identity except to the one of a ‘possibility’. The fact 
is that the Third Stage was only another name for the assurance of 
the Absolute. And if this sounds baffling it is the very notion of 
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‘possibility’ that would account for it. T may repeat that the ‘possi¬ 
bility of the Absolute’ which is another name for the Third Stage 
cannot be aware of its own identity, that it is a ‘possibility’. 
Identity could not exist when the ‘possibility’ came into existence 
as just an effort to produce that identity. 

But 1 do not mean that the Third Stage actually began with both 
the categorical and the historical phases. Indeed it could begin only 
as a historical Universe—which proceeded straightaway to bring 
about the frustration of the common purpose. And it was not 
before this urgent cosmic need was realised in practice that the 
categorical interpretation of it fell due. If, indeed, it has been 
possible for me to suggest that interpretation it docs not indicate 
anything of any special significance in my claim; all that can be 
said is that 1 must somehow havx* already tasted frustration in a 
way that made the interpretation inevdtable. A break was bound 
to take place in consequence between me and my contemporaries. 
At least I was entitled to map out the whole scheme of the Uni¬ 
verse, leaving the remaining issue of completing the frustration 
of the common purpose to my contemporaries. Here is simply a 
piece of history, which reflects neither credit nor discredit on 
either side. 

But the fact is that the categorical experience followed the partial 
winding up of the historical process and was by no means con¬ 
temporaneous with the historical: and once that happened, the 
mid-twentieth century could not but mark a stage in the Universe 
when the categorical and historical should both be existent, as 
distinct societies with two altogether different objectives to realise. 
While the historical would be steadily finishing the round of con¬ 
flicts by open or veiled warfare on behalf of the two competing 
Absolutes, the categorical would be confidently building up the 
structure of evidence as if to recreate the Universe. If they are 
independent of one another they are nevertheless bound by the 
relation of implication and certainly do not come into conflict. 

But the question may be raised at once: how is it that the cate¬ 
gorical and the historical Universes do not clash, even though the 
categorical is expected to replace the historical? If the categorical 
represents Truth and the historical is an embodiment of illusion, 
could they possibly help clashing with one another ? 

The issue here is primarily one of conflict; and the first thing 
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to note about conflict is that the terms or entities that create 
conflict must belong to the same realm—absolute differents do 
not clash. This really means that the terms must both agree and 
disagree. The agreement will be with reference to a common pur¬ 
pose while the disagreement will appear on the issue of realising 
the purpose: there will be two opposite ways of realisation. This 
is a fundamental issue which deserves to be specially noted. 

Entities or terms which do not stand in relationship neither 
agree nor disagree. They arc completely unrelated and therefore 
must be absolute differents. 1 have discussed the question of exis¬ 
tence as such and made it clear that entities must conceivably 
exist either as absolute differents or as related. In the one case 
existence will be another name for non-existence, in the other it 
can only mean the dual state of identicalness and distinctness. I 
have also shown that we never deal with the realm of existence as 
such. That realm represents the Primal Stage of the Discontinuous 
Universe. The realm that we deal with is the Creative Universe, 
in which entities have to exist in two simultaneous states; one in 
which they conceive a common purpose and another in which 
they try to realise it. Conflict cannot appear in the first state but 
appears only in the second. 

Can conflict appear, then, between the categorical and the his¬ 
torical Universes if they belong to different realms, with specific 
purposes and proportionate methods of realising them.^ If the 
realms are as distant and remote from one another as ‘possibility’ 
and ‘actuality’ could make them, docs the question of common 
purpose and the issue of conflict, which must imply a common 
purpose arise between them ? If the categorical is bound to replace 
the historical, this only means that, since the normal ending of all 
conflict is confusion, it is sure to be followed by the categorical. 
There cannot be vacuum following it. No conflict, again, could 
be arrested or modified by any agency or law. If the entities which 
clash are contradictories or contraries, nothing can stand between 
them. They will have their fruition as they deserve. Either they 
are or are not: they cannot be both there and not there. But if die 
conflict is there, resolution of it has no meaning—what has mean¬ 
ing is the disappearance of conflict. The categorical which follows 
the disappearance of conflict, therefore, has nothing to do with the 
conflict. 
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This ought to be enough to give some idea of the difference 
between the tv/o accounts, categorical and historical, of the Third 
Stage—the difference is outstanding. It will appear even more 
vividly as I proceed to lay down the basis of the Fourth Stage 
which will replace the Third, as our categorical account implies. 

If the categorical account is an evidence that the Third Stage 
was, cosmically speaking, a Stage judiciously intended to bring 
about the frustration of the common purpose, it also proves that 
frustration has already actually taken place. The raison d^efre of the 
Third Stage, the illusion that the Absolute is, no longer stands 
upright and as authoritative. In at least a tiny corner of the Uni¬ 
verse it is already known that if the Absolute ever was there, it 
was there only as a possibility. It was this knowledge which 
created the Fourth Stage, the one which was bound to be free 
from the illusion that the Absolute eternally is. It is now a question 
of time how long it will take the whole of the Third Stage to 
recede completely into the void, making room for the steady 
advance of the Fourth. Perhaps the main issue is only to visualise 
the process which will mark the steady retreat and advance res¬ 
pectively of the two Stages. If the sudden appearance of the Fourth 
Stage, in the shape of the categorical account of the Third, was 
an evidence that the Third no longer held a monopoly of the 
Universe, the change once begun will gradually complete itself. 
Once illusion, the vital force of the Third Stage, is replaced by 
Truth, its proportion, whatever the volume, will have to be 
steadily diminished by the proportion of Truth. The Universe 
therefore will from now be a venue for a dual process—steady 
retreat on the part of illusion and steady advance on the part of 
Truth. 

It is this drama of dual process, the replacement of illusion by 
Truth, which from now on will absorb my attention. Since it is a 
fact that I am in the heart of this drama and must enact it, what¬ 
ever the consequences, I cannot take it except as an obligation 
set by the Universe. 

It will be legitimate, therefore, if I begin with a preliminary 
analysis of the grim achievement of illusion—the conflict (the 
staple of which is opposition or more precisely opposites) which 
most classical minds, beginning possibly with the Buddha, called 
by the name Dialectic. This introduction to the drama may serve 
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it as a fitting prelude as it will embody the ripest consideration of 
the human mind. Here is indeed the direct descent from the 
guiding principle of the Third Stage, the dichotomy of the Real 
and the Unreal. 
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NOTION OF OPPOSITES 


I T will be appropriate if I choose for this short review the 
singularly modern type of the notion of opposites known as 
Hegelian and its apparent offshoot Rxistcntialism, as interpreted 
by the French philosopher and dramatist Sartre. 

A preliminar)' remark is necessary, however, with reference to 
the procedure 1 shall follow. It is not meant to be a critical review 
wliich simply cither accepts or rejects the position under review. 
In fact, all that could be said by way of exposing the inconsisten¬ 
cies or of delineating the achievements of the notion of opposites 
has been already said. There is no point in my repeating the 
historic comments or just bringing out some fresh implications 
of those comments. And the reason why 1 propose to follow such 
an unusual procedure is that I am strongly inclined to look at 
Flcgel’s great contribution to thought from a standpoint which 
may not be at all traditiotial. As it happens, 1 do not belong to any 
of the three schools of thought familiar in history, and naturally I 
can only find out in the light of my own position w^hat Hegel 
might have meant to say, a surmise which still remains unexplored. 
If 1 point out also some inconsistencies in addition, they will be 
fresh and could not have been foreseen. I may repeat that both 
my interpretation and my criticism of Hegel wdll be derived from 
my own position. 

It w ill not be necessary for me, however, to refer to the Hegelian 
claim about the Absolute; nor shall I make any comment on the 
Hegelian implication that a reality like the A]:>solute or even a 
finite concept ma\' or does hold within itself a tacit contradiction 
of the Law of Identity—the state of self-contradiction. 1 do not 
mean that 1 legel made the claim himself but his position amounted 
to nothing short of it. The only occasion in tradition when such 
a liberty was conventionally allowed arose in the lone moment of 
mystical experience which immemorially stood out as a claim in 
spite of the protest of the rationalist or the empiricist. It is open to 
anybody to classify Hegel with the mystic or to claim for him the 
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credit of being the last and mcxst astute rationalist in the Western 
world: but no dialectic appeared except as a taboo in the realm of 
the mystic, wherever it might be traced. Hegel cannot have both 
the dialectic and the mystical to draw upon for his credit at the 
same time unless, once again, one raises the plea for his defence 
that the Law of Identity does not count. But any discussion or 
controversy which has reached the stage where a choice cannot 
be made between sense and nonsense generally has passed its 
zenith of usefulness. Either the mystic or the rationalist involved 
in it soon finds himself to be an outcast, or perhaps under the 
direct protection of the State. It is impossible to make sense of a 
statement in which the Absolute is claimed to be both positive 
and negative, or capable of positing and negating itself. What is 
possible is that it may be accepted under duress—after all, the 
State on Earth is still paramount and perhaps the Church too. 

The issue is not, however, whetlier we can deny the functions 
of positing and of negating as conceivable facts; we certainly 
cannot. Still, if we do make such an attempt it will not sound less 
irrelevant than to deny that reality in any form of existence was 
entitled to be positive or negative. The main issue is whether any 
entity which has an identity of its own can be positive and negative 
at the same time, or can consistently posit and negate itself with 
the self-same identity. The answer is simple if we believe in the 
Absolute as the only type of reality. 

It would however be senseless to forget that a philosopher of 
HegeFs capacity could fall into a speculative oblivion and miss 
that answer. If, still, by the records it seems that he could not be 
supposed to have escaped that predicament there must be an ex¬ 
planation for this. At any rate, if an authority like Gautama the 
Buddha could be called in to diagnose the case, he would have 
prescribed for the European oblivion as he did for the whole of 
the human species, ‘if there is a disease then there must be a cure 
for it’. In any case, such oblivion stands out as a universal feature 
of the race in some form or other. And the diagnosis is that our 
race, since it had to believe firmly in the Absolute with or without 
reason, was liable to ‘infection’—a name given by our medical 
authorities to any disease in the twentieth century. There has 
been no record in which the Absolute has been successfully re¬ 
placed by a more consistent or comprehensive conception. The 
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alternative left under the circumstances was to build up edifices 
as devices, so that the acute agony of scepticism could be relieved 
for the moment, at least till the sceptic came back to the fray to 
plunge the race into the sea of agony again. Hegel’s was the latest 
Western device partly modelled upon the patterns already known. 
It would be unfair to Hegel to suggest that he was not aware of 
the insistent claim of Parmenides that the Absolute was immacu¬ 
late, total and perfect. Not even a philosopher’s capacity to measure 
its dimension and inner economy could for a moment be allowed 
to function in the presence of its primal dignity. My ancestors 
denied only the possibility of knowledge about it. It was only 
Parmenides who would not allow even a negative statement to be 
made. But as luck would have it he had to make a statement to 
deny anybody’s right to do so. 

Is it necessary to suggest tliat Hegel had no idea either of 
Parmenides or of Hindu thought? Why, then, did the records 
imply that the Absolute—according to him—was directly respon¬ 
sible for the Non-Being of the humanist and for the third category 
of the Hindu ? Why did Hegel interfere with the eternal calm and 
quietude of the absolute realm? Why make the Absolute just an 
active principle behind the realm in which conflict arose in a 
dialectical form and never ceased till to-day, in spite of the periodic 
halts in its career in the shape of what he called synthesis—some¬ 
thing which meant, really, a cessation of the old and worn-out 
conflict in the interest of the more virile ones that were to follow ? 
As a rationalist who had no use for Personal God or Mystical 
Unity, he could not dispose of logic or the Laws of Thought as 
the mystic could or the dualist did when it suited his purpose— 
how could he, if he was determined to pursue his dialectic ? Why 
then did he make the Absolute wholly responsible for a drama, 
the theme and enactment of which had till Hegel’s time been the 
sole achievement of the God who is Evil or the weak and imbecile 
creature whom Cjod created ? 

Perhaps there was at least an explanation for such a profound 
discomfiture of reason and of the Laws of Thought; it would be 
wise if I just turn to what that explanation could be, 

I do not believe that inconsistencies and self-contradictions take 
place as if they were inescapable discrepancies which neither the 
spirit nor the order of the Universe could quite get rid of. If the 
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Universe is the only reality it must at least be a sane one. It must 
be all-inclusive and perfectly consistent. Neither the Evil God nor 
the Unreal, whether it was frankly the irrational or just fluent 
phantasy, had anything to do with its creation. It has been steadily 
there without a beginning unhesitatingly. The inconsistencies and 
self-contradictions, therefore must have had a meaning and should 
be accounted for. What has been called the Evil God, or the 
Unreal, was really not the Evil or Unreal even as illusion or 
oblivion had their own logic. 

What then is the explanation of the Hegelian insistence on the 
dialectic? Why did Hegel orient it from the very heart of the 
Absolute ? The issue is whether the Absolute or the dialectic was 
his main concern. 

To my mind, it was the dialectic and not the Absolute that was 
responsible for his speculation in such a grand manner. What 
Hegel, like numerous other philosophers—the Buddha was the 
pioneer—could not but take as the only indisputable experience 
of the human race was the fact of conflict and the grim conse¬ 
quences that followed from it in at least the history of his species. 
Are we not still in the throes of it? And perhaps he w^as not at all 
convinced that the factors or agents w^hich stood as verifiable 
entities could be in any sense held responsible for such an enig¬ 
matic cosmic drama. If we do really want an explanation it will 
have to be traced to the very fountain-head of all reality—the 
Cosmic Providence. With what propriety indeed shcmld we hold 
responsible those who arc frankly mere creatures and ruthlessly 
limited, for such a distressing feature of the Universe—conflict in 
all shades and forms, no less diabolic than enigmatic? Should not 
the whole responsibility be instead directly on the head of the 
Absolute, who is in perpetual enjoyment of His Omnipotence? 
It would be more appropriate, Hegel might have thought, to 
trace the root of conflict to cosmic creation and involve the Abso¬ 
lute Himself in it, than to leave it at the door of the relative and 
finite, which could not even account for their own existence. 
Here was a direct challenge to the Personal God. If there could 
be no Evil God by the side of the Absolute, nor any ‘will’ which 
was ‘free’ in the sense that it could either avoid conflict or fall 
into it—which was but a phantasy deliberately concocted by a 
ruling Church—why repeat the well-worn method of keeping the 
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Absolute out of it all ? If we have to believe in the Absolute at the 
cost of all reason and logic, let that be the final stage of our igno¬ 
miny in our definitely unreal career. And if by that means at least 
some limit could be set to our innate deficiency there need be no 
fresh grievance arising from that. Instead, the satisfaction ought 
to prevail that God and man do equally share the burden if the 
burden has to be borne. Could the question of alternative arise 
again ? 

And yet this grand theme of complicating the issue of the 
irrational by drawing divinity into its fold was already dramatised 
in human history. That drama led inevitably to a desperate human 
enactment—perhaps wantonly cruel and non-divine. Could the 
spirit of revenge go any further ? It was Hegel’s specific suggestion, 
as we see it, that the attempt should be made in a truly classical 
style, and not be built on such evidence as what we call ‘facts’ or 
‘phantasies’ arc expected to verify. That way, if not quite madness, 
was at least inconclusive. Even to-day, in the mid-twentieth cen¬ 
tury, the Christian claim is challenged by the simple, naive plea— 
perfectly honest—that there was no evidence either for revelation 
or crucifixion. Did anybody ever prove a fact except to those who 
were already heavily conditioned to accept that proof? It is only 
the premisses which the human mind is called upon to trust—the 
gift of intuition. At any rate there is no escape from the necessity 
of the conclusions which arc implied by the premisses intuited— 
phenomena which never appeared on the empirical horizon. If 
the idea of perfection, for instance, has to be accepted as a gift of 
intuition, soon the Perfect God is bound to appear; or to take 
another illustration, if the conception of‘w^hole’ is a well-grounded 
intuition, the ‘parts’ will claim assent to their existence as a matter 
of compulsion. Hegel’s attempt, therefore, was overdue if the 
cardinal features of history—constant conflict and its grim conse¬ 
quences—had to be traced to the ultimate Reality and not be left 
to the tender mercies of fact or phantasy: it earned in any case the 
credit of having completed the painful argument of history. If the 
Absolute had to be accepted as the ultimate premiss, let history 
be proved to be nothing but the direct responsibility of the Abso¬ 
lute. It was a challenge to Parmenides, not in the tame classical 
way which introduced Non-Being by the back door—I mean 
empirical evidence—but by a more direct, downright method of 
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foisting the origin of that Non-Bcing on the head of the Absolute 
itself. The result in the end, however, as if by cosmic justice, 
proved to be the same. If the Absolute of Parmenides did not 
survive in the strange dualism of Being and Non-Being, the dia¬ 
lectic of Hegel only introduced the epic of tragedy with not a 
speck of mercy in it as we see it enacted in the mid-twentieth 
century. The Absolute to-day is in the adamant grip of what we 
call the inorganic, if the human species is still alive and with any 
pretence of thinking left in it. 

But the fact remains that HegePs concern was the dialectic; he 
meant to relieve conflict of the stigma attached to it by all tradition 
by an efl'ort to prove that it was a cosmic necessity without an 
alternative. For myself, I do appreciate the method and herein 
lies his momentous achievement. 

There was, however, a ‘fly in the ointment’, as is said in homely 
language: Hegel failed completely to discover a premiss which 
could guarantee the fulfllment of his method. The Absolute cer¬ 
tainly was not that premiss, nor did it improve its prospects by 
the astute Hegelian attachment of tlie notion of Spirit to its cosmic 
proportion. Perhaps the inspiration for such an attachment might 
have come straight from the Cogtio, Did it not then forebode the 
Evil, at once ? Could the Absolute be taken out of the Pamienidean 
fold even for an experiment once it was—to use a figure—under 
lock and key with Parmenides ? 

And if after this analysis of the main motif of the Hegelian 
dialectic, we turn to the dicta or corollaries derived from the 
hypothesis about the Absolute Spirit, we need not be afraid of 
being waylaid by any serious complication. For instance, the 
dictum that ‘every concept does hold wdthin itself its own oppo¬ 
site’ seems on the face of it to be nothing but an extension of the 
primal hypothesis. If the Absolute Spirit can as a matter of choice 
both posit and negate, why not the ‘concept’, too—though it is 
not the Absolute but only an emanation from it, if we are precise. 
If the Absolute, again, can be safely credited with an inner move¬ 
ment to produce the relative, the changeful or the limited, could 
there be any surprise if the concept in its turn is found to harbour 
within itself its own opposite? Once identity has been split into 
opposites, it is immaterial whether we have to face the conse¬ 
quences of it on the strictly Absolute level or equally also in the 
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relative, the protege of the Absolute. It may sound strange but 
the fact is that a review of Hegelian thought has no meaning since 
the claim of Hegel is a direct violation of the Laws of Thought: 
one can only collect the varied instances in which this violation 
was perpetrated. The issue is certainly not one of thought or logic: 
the Hegelian enquiry cannot be taken as an enquiry into Truth— 
it was only a stupendous challenge to the Absolute. Nor is it one 
of building up a scheme of reality on mystical data which deny 
logic and deny the evidence which reason cannot do without. 

And yet the sole purpose of Hegel as I see it was to deal with 
the central issue of human existence, to build up a categorical 
scheme which would leave no chance to the poor creatures to 
question the enigmas of life. Did it not look like an astute attempt 
to hypnotise the Absolute as the magicians did? All authoritarian 
schemes fall victim to this technique in the end. 

Still the purpose of Hegel was noble even though the result was 
disastrous. Does not the categorical structure of Hegel look almost 
like the Leviathan—or, in other wx)rds, like the European modern 
state Germanic or Parliamentary, or the Church in its halcyon 
days ? If reports are authentic, the dialectic of Hegel came even 
to be worshipped like the Absolute. It was much too massive in 
its concentration of the categories to be appreciated with anything 
but awe, and did it not, after Kant, make the most forbidding 
challenge to the modern age of science as if to outdo his predeces¬ 
sors ? Indeed it cannot be refuted unless one exposes its primary 
hypothesis, the Absolute Spirit—and that not by a counter¬ 
hypothesis which is equally vulnerable, but with the aid of truth 
itself. Unfortunately this has not been done; what has been done 
instead is to deny the Absolute outright and put in its place the 
phenomenon called ‘sensation’ or the method of proof called by 
the name of ‘verification’. Nobody has yet suggested what the 
terms ‘Absolute’ and ‘dialectic’ truly mean in the scheme in which 
the ‘opposites’ play. Instead, what variation has so far been 
wantonly put on the head of the dialectic sounds as if Hegel gave 
birth to it in the nineteenth century so that the twentieth might 
either turn it into a rhapsody or make of it the basis of an epic 
fight on the plane of sheer economics. How could one otherwise 
account for the claim, in the twentieth century, that the whole 
issue of reality is nothing but a movement from the state which 
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‘Being in itself’ implies to a state in which ‘Being for itself’ appears ? 
It is seriously held that the Absolute Spirit, by the pressure of 
undue strain on it on account of the absence of any consciousness 
in its pure state, took a leap into mid-air where it at once became 
conscious. But once this fateful leap was taken which evolved 
consciousness the Spirit could not retain it and get back to its 
primary state at the same time. It could not carry it home as the 
wasp does the bee after the paralysing sting. The whole adventure 
precipitated a fruitless struggle. Here, according to Sartre, was 
the origin of a nostalgia in the heart of creation and the chief 
explanation of the perpetual struggle in history. 

But did Hegel by his promise of a final synthesis mean this 
miserably poor prospect for his species. And if he did not, why 
did his followers choose to deny that synthesis for the sake of 
sheer phantasy, which still moves human emotion so deeply ? It 
is difficult not to be amazed at the pathetic effort of man in the 
twentieth century to solve the enigmas of life by pure phantasy. 

It is another issue whether the Absolute Spirit could be con¬ 
fused with the non-conscious, immobile entities of history. Could 
even the Absolute, as a matter of choice, ever undergo a process 
which looks very much like suicide? And what is the evidence 
for the state which has been described as ‘Being in itself’? Do we 
find it unless wc descend to the plane of the most elementary ex¬ 
perience of the human mind, the state of pure sensation? But 
‘Being in itself’ on the level of ultimate reality can only mean self¬ 
absorption, with totality as its ground. It is necessarily non¬ 
referent—there is nothing to refer to. Could self-absorption on 
the absolute level, then, be taken as a mark of deficiency rather 
than as the only evidence for perfection and completeness ? Should 
one even suggest with any sense of propriety that there was, 
fatally, a lack of consciousness in it? It is difficult to understand 
why the distinction between ‘Being in itself’ and ‘Being for itself’ 
was utilised to give an account of the genesis of creation. Obviously 
these conceptions have no categorical value and therefore are 
utterly inapplicable to any form of ultimate reality. It seems that 
since the 'Cogito^ appeared in the seventeenth century, by way of 
a violent challenge to the classical spirit, there has been no limit 
to the mad hunt for the ultimate scent of reality in terms of con¬ 
ceptions which have no categorical value whatsoever. It has not 
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yet dawned on the intellectuals of the modern age that the whole 
realm of the concrete, which stretches right up to the region of 
pure number and extension, was at the mercy of internecine con¬ 
flict. The contribution of this part of the Universe was not truth, 
but illusion: and if, periodically, it seemed to flourish with a 
sudden flush of certainty, even that interlude in the midst of ever- 
increasing confusion came as a gift from the world of thought. 
My contemporaries who are seeking a way out with a prejudice 
against thought are only delaying the appearance of Truth. Per¬ 
haps they cannot help it—but what is the point ? 

I shall now give an account of what 1 hold to be the true 
meaning of opposition, and how exactly the dialectic is bound 
up with it. 

The issue that I shall raise at once is whether the state of 
opposites can appear as a matter of choice on the part of any 
entity or being however paramount. If at least two terms or 
entities must be implied by the notion of opposites could either 
of them be supposed to create that state? On the other hand, if 
two terms are frankly opposed to one another, could they avoid 
co-cxisting, or existing unopposed, at the same time or at different 
times? Again, can the terms that oppose one another be on dif¬ 
ferent levels of reality, one of them being real and the other 
unreal? Finally, can opposition lead to any positive result, i.e. is 
there such a thing as its resolution? 

These are all not only relevant but fundamental issues; one 
cannot possibly res(flve the problem of opposition without an 
adequate answer to every one of them, 1 shall, therefore, proceed 
to discuss them in the light of my main position about reality. 

As a preliminary the first thing to note is that we are not called 
upon to discuss the issue of opposition in any Universe other than 
the Discontinuous. If to discuss or to enquire or to investigate is 
in some sense or other to know, the Universe which I have called 
Continuous falls outside the range of any discussion or investi¬ 
gation. We cannot know the Continuous since knowledge, in my 
view, implies a direct contact between two entities which must 
belong to the same realm. What this contact means is just the issue 
of knowledge. But as, evidently, the Continuous and the Dis¬ 
continuous do not form the same realm, wc who belong to the 
Discontinuous are naturally not expected to know the Continuous. 
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The issue of opposition therefore is the issue of the Discon¬ 
tinuous Universe, as a matter of course. What constitutes the 
Continuous or what happens in it or how the Discontinuous 
stands to it is not an issue we can deal with. I can just suggest that 
we can refer to it in the categorical way—that is testifying to its 
reality and not in any sense describing its concrete form or shape. 
My ancestors made a comment about the mystical unity which has 
some resemblance to my view of the Continuous: but the Con¬ 
tinuous cannot be identified with the mystical unity of my ancestry. 

Whatever ‘opposition’ as such may be, it has to abide scru¬ 
pulously by the rigid conditions laid down by ‘related duality’, 
the ultimate form of existence in the Discontinuous Universe. 
The monistic conception familiar in tradition has nothing to do 
with it. The Discontinuous is not a monistic Universe, nor is it 
dualistic in the sense tradition took it to be: it is a Universe which 
1 have called by the name of ‘related duality’. The Absolute of 
history is completely out of the picture, here and elsewhere. 

At least one very significant conclusion follows at once. ‘Oppo¬ 
sition’ cannot be the result of creation. Since there was no 
Absolute Being—like, for instance, Descartes’ (jod, or the Idea 
of Plato or the Atman of my ancestry—there was naturally 

no Being or Principle which could create it, assuming that creation 
as an act was still possible. Besides, in a Universe where the ulti¬ 
mate constituents are dual and Non-Absolute and in a state of 
perfect equality, opposition, if it is a real state, must be a spon¬ 
taneous state and not presuppose creative activity. Equally there 
must in that Universe be a state of harmony, which is as con¬ 
ceivable as (Opposition. And what is vSpecially noteworthy is that a 
Universe of related duality will have to make room not only for 
opposition and harmony as spontaneous states but also for a state 
which cannot be called by either name. There is the stage of 
primal existence in which Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being 
appear in two states which simply imply one another. In fact, the 
state of implication is the predominant feature of the Universe, 
which appears in three stages: Continuous, Discontinuous and 
Continuous. 

The two hypotheses for the origin of opposition, choice and 
creation, therefore fall to the ground. Since God, however power¬ 
ful, did not exist and since no such things as ‘emanation from 
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Mystical Unity’ or ‘diminution of Idea’ have any meaning, we 
have to replace this hypothesis by the theory of spontaneity. 

The answer to the third question—whether the terms opposed 
to one another must co-exist—is after this easily answered. The 
argument is fully discussed in Tie Rea/ and the Ne^^at/ve in which 
the point is made that A and Not-A if they are opposites have to 
co-exist. Non-existent A and Not-A cannot co-exist, nor can 
successive A and Not-A, for similar reasons. To oppose is at least 
to co-exist. This claim was made in the course of my interpreta¬ 
tion of the Laws of Thought. I proved by this analysis that the 
Positive and the Negative, if they exclude one another—A cannot 
be A and Not-A at the same time (Law of Contradiction)—also 
had to co-exist since they were opposites. 

But could all this have been even implied by Hegel in his claim 
for tlie co-existence of the two functions of ‘positing’ and ‘negat¬ 
ing’ in the Absolute? I wonder. In any case Hegel altogether 
spoiled his case by placing co-existence in a third entity outside 
the Positive and the Negative which he called by the name of 
Absolute Spirit. 

The answer to the third question is that the terms that oppose 
one another must co-exist, which means that they cannot possibly 
oppose one another and yet exist in different forms which makes 
co-existence impossible. And obviously they cannot exist as op¬ 
posed and unopposed at the same time. 

The fourth question, whether they could belong to different 
grades of reality is equally easy to answer. 

If the terms have to be equal in the Universe of ‘related duality’ 
they cannot in any circumstances be real and unreal respectively. 
The only occasion when the terms do alternately appear as real 
and unreal arises when they belong to the realm of the ‘possibles’. 
Even here they have to be alternately both real and unreal. This 
form of reality or of unreality does not create any gradation, since 
the Real and the Unreal here are both possibilities. Even in a world 
of illusion which possibilities imply, the principle of equality pre¬ 
vails : and as it is the only w^orld in which opposition appears there 
is nothing to hamper it from the introduction of any occasion 
for strict inequality. 

Finally, the answer to the question whether opposition leads to 
any positive result is definitely in the negative. (Opposition, which 
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forms the last stage of conflict, is another name for confusion and 
uncertainty. The question of resolution of opposition has no 
meaning. Opposition is an end in itself. Its only function is to 
create frustration which is one of the two central needs of the 
Discontinuous Universe—frustration and fulfilment. The issue 
of synthesis which Hegel formulated cannot arise in my scheme. 
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THE FOURTH STAGE 


W r. arc now at the very threshold of the Fourth Stage, a 
Stage which will unerringly bring to a close the long 
drawn-out phase of continuous frustration. The age of 
faith and expectation will then begin, and before long, the glow of 
the Fifth, the age of fulfilment, will be on the horizon. 

As a Stage by itself, the Fourth will intervene between the 
Third, the Stage of possibilities, and the Fifth in which the 
‘actuals’ will gradually appear in their robust, complete fulness. 
It will pre-eminently stand as a negative Stage since its main 
objective is to replace the age of confusion by the age of certainty. 
If the Third Stage reduced the whole of history to a sceptical 
moment and sought finally to install the negative in place of the 
Positive, the Fourth Stage will efface that moment permanently 
and fill the atmosphere with assurance, as a prelude to the fulfil¬ 
ment of the aim of the Universe. Technically, it will bring to the 
sceptic the answer to his long-standing charge that the Universe 
suffered from a lack of evidence and therefore deserved to be non 
est. And this answer will naturally mean a retreat of history, 
along with the sceptic, and a filling-in of the vacuum that the 
sceptic created to the detriment of all pre-existing claims. The 
drama that will enact this replacement will end not in a fight but 
in the fulfilment of the universal desire for evidence, which not 
even the sceptic ever truly discarded. The Universe even at this 
stage never once truly was a vacuum: there was a corner in it in 
which at least the dogmatism of the sceptic survived. Perhaps 
history preserved that dogmatism, as it must have seemed neither 
proper nor judicious to leave its wide dominion at the mercy of 
the sceptic’s hard-sought vacuum. 

But how is the vacuum to be displaced ? What is it that brings 
about the replacement of history ? If the sceptic has to retreat in 
the face of the evidence which the Fourth Stage introduces, what 
is exactly meant by that retreat ? 

These are profound issues, and the answer to them is that the 
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Universe begins again exactly in the proportion the evidence 
permits. Here is what may be called the metaphysical stage of the 
Universe, the stage of ‘thought" in its pure unadulterated form. 
By no means does it repeat the Universe which existed with a 
beginning or that which existed without a beginning. No Creator, 
if there was one, could be called upon to give evidence for his 
creation, since there was no sceptic co-eternally existing to ask for 
it. But as by all the records the need of evidence appeared, the 
Universe had to be, as it were, re-created for the satisfaction of the 
sceptic. Here is a drama of dual performance, that which intro¬ 
duces scepticism with its grim foreboding and that which sud¬ 
denly gives it a quietus, so that the actual and concrete may come 
back to life again. History called it by the name of tragedy, as it 
was bound to do. It was a different issue with the Spirit of the 
Universe; that Spirit never allowed a single blade of grass to grow 
unless it had sufficient nourishment in it to feed the Universe. 

What, then, is the evidence which will replace history and fill 
in the vacuum ? At least three major statements have to be made as 
a preliminary to a full account of that evidence. And, in any case, 
this drama of building up the evidence should not be hurried in 
its enactment but gradually evolved. 

The statements refer to 

(a) the structure of Ultimate Reality as it was laid down by the 
constitution of the Fourth Stage; 

(h) the structure of what can be called proximate reality ema¬ 
nating from the same constitution; 

(f) the constituents of the Fourth Stage, with their identities 
and the relationship between them. This statement will 
define the form of what I shall call the organisation of the 
Fourth Stage. 

These are comprehensive statements and will cover to the 
minutest detail every conceivable issue, whatever its proportion. 
And they will altogether embody original and fresh accounts of 
this Universe—a fact which may easily create embarrassment to 
my contemporaries. 

It might not be unwise therefore if I just say a word or two 
about myself to avoid any such complication. To talk about a 
new Stage in the Universe, whose main objective is to replace 
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history in which wc were born and grew up, may easily sound 
stupid, if not conceited lunacy. And, if, as a result of such talk, I 
find myself in a state of existence which cannot be called even by 
the mild name of ‘detachment’, which my ancestry so fondly and 
robustly cherished, 1 may really be in need of sympathy. But this 
quite unusual behaviour, I mean my talk, will not be of my seek¬ 
ing. If we never had control over our origin, is it inconceivable 
that we should likewise have no control over such a feat as estab¬ 
lishing a Stage of the UnK^erse ? My consolation is that this feat, 
if it is one, might have stood to the credit of any man, since its 
origin in any career was bound to be spontaneous and sudden. 
Nothing in my career had anything to do with its origin directly. 
I am solemnly prepared to abjure any credit on my own account. 

The statement, however, about the structure of Realit)^ needs 
a preliminary discussion of the ultimate principles which both 
determine the Fourth Stage and demarcate it from the Third. 
And I might add that it is too early yet to discuss the fully-matured 
constitution of the Fourth Stage: not till it has earned a definite 
achievement to its credit could it with any legitimacy form a 
subject-matter for serious consideration. Even if one could already 
count upon at least some hona fide experiments to live up to the 
principles of the Fourth Stage, they cannot be robust enough yet 
to bear any serious analysis. 

The principles underlying the structure of the Fourth Stage as 
its sole determinants arc three. 1 shall state them once again. 

{a) Reality is a triadic pattern and not by any means the Abso¬ 
lute of tradition. In my view the triadic pattern is the ulti¬ 
mate metaphysical position, the final evidence for every¬ 
thing which is not impossible. Any claim or conception 
which will not cohere with it is another name for the im- 
p(jssiblc or the illusory. 

It is, however, only the ultimate issues, necessarily cate¬ 
gorical, which arc relevant to this principle. Its main con¬ 
tribution therefore lies in resolving the antinomies of 
history such as Being and Non-Being, Infinite and Finite, 
Permanence and Change, Absolute and Relative, Unity and 
Individuality, Eternal and Temporal and their immediate 
implications such as unity and individuality, mind and 
matter, space and time, etc. 
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(h) Reality is related duality. This is the second principle which 
is presupposed by the middle Universe of the triadic pattern. 
The two other Universes are not subject to this principle, as 
the issue of experience—except in a categorical form—does 
not arise with them. We do not come into direct contact 
with them—relationship does not play any part in their 
career. So the principle of related duality has no application 
to them. The main function of this principle is to establish 
the Discontinuous Universe and determine the ground plan 
of all organisation. It is the only principle which could 
provide for the simultaneous existence of unity and indivi¬ 
duality—the ultimate presupposition of all related existence. 

(/) Reality is duality and neither individuality nor unity, not 
to say community. Its constituents are not only dual but 
also non-absolute. They are non-absolute Being and Non- 
Being, or the Positive and the Negative. Finally, these two 
non-absol\ites are equal and not greater or smaller either 
simultaneously or by alternation in their relationship to one 
another. If, for instance, they clash as opposites or har¬ 
monise as complementaries, they never lose their level of 
perfect equality. This is the most significant feature in their 
career. 

These arc broadly the three ultimate principles, and the next 
issue is to compare these three ultimate principles of my scheme 
with the parallel basic principle or principles of the Third Stage. 
It is only after I have made this comparison that I shall be in a 
position to discuss the organisations which the two Stages, the 
Third and the Fourth, embody. 

What, then, is the ultimate principle which is presupposed by 
the Third Stage as it is recorded historically ? 

That principle may be defined by the well-known phrase— 
dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal. The term ‘real’ was defined 
by the term ‘absolute’, and so the term ‘unreal’ was another name 
for the ‘relative’. 

At least two points have to be noted if we go into the impli¬ 
cations of this strange notion of duality: 

(a) In dealing with the Real or the Universe it was found in 
the classical epoch of human civilisation that the Absolute 
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could not stand by itself except for a brief moment in Par¬ 
menides, if we trust Greek records. It had to reckon with 
the Unreal, though not on equal terms. At least ‘Time’ had 
to be recognised by the ‘eternity’, an additional existence 
which did not claim to be total, complete or perfect. Dua¬ 
lity, therefore, meant a curious phenomenon—a phase in 
the career of the eternal reality, which was bound to pass 
into nothingness. 

(h) The other point is that the moment the notion of deficiency, 
incompleteness, finitude, etc., entered into the scheme of 
reality the notion of equality disappeared. The Real and the 
eternal could not be equal to the Unreal, nor did it consti¬ 
tute duality with the unreal. Both the notions of duality and 
equalit}' had necessarily to be dropped. If, however, tliese 
were sacrificed on the altar of eternity—totality and abso¬ 
luteness—^what happened as a result of it all was only a 
strain on the human mind: that at least is certain. Two 
opposite conceptions of eternity and totality monopolised 
the whole field of speculation. Soon, what actually happened 
to distinguish their career was nothing but doubt and con¬ 
fusion. Reality was almost reduced to nothingness—at least, 
the sceptic triumphantly appeared for a time. 

The main principle of the Third Stage, the dichotomy of the 
Real and the Unreal, therefore, could not be taken as only another 
name for the Real. The dichotomy only stages—almost as a mark 
to its prestige and credit—an era of conflict in the name of the 
Real and the Unreal and finds itself in the end steadily disappearing 
with the smoke which that conflict provides. Indeed the Third 
Stage of the Universe, by the records of history, was nothing if 
not perpetual conflict between two claims about the Real, though 
both sides in it had alternate opportunities as if to sustain their 
energy with periodic assurances of victory and triumph. This 
alternate rise and fall, however, led in the end to what may be 
called the coma of doubt and confusion since conflict in its last 
stage passes into the stage of contrariety. Could one ever measure 
the agony of this last stage ? 

I have suggested already a theory of the origin of this pre¬ 
ordained conflict of the Third Stage, and I have also claimed that 
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it led to an achievement which was essential and invaluable: but 
in spite of that the difference between the dichotomy of the Real 
and the Unreal, the ground principle of the Third Stage, and the 
triadic pattern of Reality which I hold stands indisputable. Only 
it will be a mistake to forget that it was the triadic pattern that 
was, in the ultimate analysis, responsible for the dichotomy. The 
dichotomy was the only means by which the common purpose of 
the Universe which started off the creative stage could be duly 
frustrated. 

The comparison between the two principles—the triadic pattern 
and the dichotomy—may now be closed and the comment may 
be repeated that, while duality and equality could not directly 
evolve in the Third State, they formed explicitly the essential 
feature of every other stage of the Discontinuous Universe. 

What, then, would be the organisation of the Fourth Stage, or 
the nature of its constituents, and how would they stand to one 
another? Is there a strictly logical way of tracing the answer to 
these questions ? 

Whatever the full and complete answer may be, one thing at 
least is clear enough; the organisation of the Fourth Stage must 
presuppose definite changes in the constituents of the Third— 
exactly as the organisation of the Third had meant changes in the 
constituents of the Second. We have seen already that the actual 
Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being of the state of distinctness 
in the Second Stage had to undergo changes, so that they could 
become the possibilities of unity and individuality of the Third. 
Changes of exactly the same radical type have to take place in the 
possibilities of unity and individuality, so that they could take 
their places as constituents of the Fourth. And what is equally 
essential, these changes have to introduce an altogether new type 
of entity which cannot be confused with the actual Non-Absolute 
Being and Non-Being of the Second Stage; nor can they, obviously, 
mean only a repetition of the ‘possibility of unity’ and ‘possibility 
of individuality’. The Universe has no room either for reversion 
or repetition. If the change from the Third Stage to the Fourth 
was due, it implied necessarily originality and independence. Be¬ 
sides, since its constituents had to be unique, it followed that their 
objective had to be unique, too, and completely different from 
what the constituents in the I'hird Stage had either cherished or 
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worked out. In fact the whole organisation of the Fourth Stage 
could not but be an altogether new phenomenon in the Universe, 
by the time it had reached its culminating point. 

What then must be the changes the ‘possibilities’ of the Third 
Stage have to undergo to serve as the constituents of the Fourth ? 
If they could neither revert to the Non-Absolute Being and Non- 
Being, from which they had in a sense sprung, nor continue 
exactly as they were, what alternatives were left? Could they be 
just bare ‘possibilities’ or transform themselves directly into the 
garb of actual unity and individuality? 

The answer is in the negative. ‘Possibilities’ as such have no 
existence in fact, however conceivable they may be. There can be 
only the two possibilities of the Absolute. Even then, these 
‘possibilities’ would exist, as a matter of course, only as efforts to 
realise their identities. Besides, the existence of a ‘possibility’, 
which is but an effort, implies the primal existence of related 
duality—the two states of Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being. 
I have discussed all this. There can be no question of the existence 
of possibility qtda possibility. 

Equally, unity and individualit}^ cannot exist as actual, since the 
Absolute (which the actual forms of their existence will mean) is 
impossible; we are dealing with their historical sense only. And 
certainly the problem of the changes needed in the ‘possibility of 
unity’ and the ‘possibility of individuality’ cannot be solved by 
simply splitting the combination of the two terms—possibility 
and unity or possibility and individuality. That will be creating 
two more stark impossibilities. 

The conclusion is that the Fourth Stage cannot be a stage of 
mere possibilities; nor could it be constituted by the Absolute in 
its actual form. And it is impossible that the two ‘possibilities’ can 
just transform themselves into their original forms, the Non- 
Absolutes of the Second Stage. What then is the alternative ? 

There is an alternative, but I should review some personal 
history before making any attempt to formulate it—which may 
be taken as a part of the historical evidence. 

I now know for certain that the Third Stage is a realm of possi¬ 
bilities—a fact which was not known to me before 1938 . I now 
know also for certain that the two Absolutes, unity and individu¬ 
ality, cannot exist as actuals but only as mere possibilities. This 
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also I did not know before 1938. After the extraordinary change 
in my view of Reality—the realisation that the Third Stage was 
not the whole Universe nor anything but a possibility—naturally 
I had to draw a line between myself who had this experience and 
my contemporaries, who to this day scrupulously hold that the 
Universe is not only a Universe which exists as an actual fact but 
is, as it were, commanded by the presence of the Absolute. I 
cannot hold that the Absolute was or ever could be actual. It was 
only a ‘possibility’ which never materialised. 

But what exactly is the bearing of this, my personal experience, 
on the whole issue of changes that must take place in the constitu¬ 
ents of the Third Stage as a prelude to the origin of the Fourth? 
The answer is clear. If I myself was a constituent of the Third 
Stage before these changes accrued to me, evidently they are just 
the changes we have been looking for. The constituents of the 
Third Stage have to revert, in a sense, to the state of being actual, 
simply because they must no longer cherish the faith or assurance 
that the Absolute is there rather than its mere possibility. These 
may be called conditions precedent to the origin of the Fourth 
Stage. 

And this will certainly not mean that the individuals of the 
Fourth Stage have to be sceptics. On the contrary, they will have 
full chance of formulating a scheme of the Universe which will 
not only be a vastly larger Universe than that of the Third Stage 
but will also hold the whole of that Universe as but a stage in its 
boundless course. 

But is this account, however accurate, adequate to formulate 
my whole position on the Fourth Stage, or even on the Third, 
which might still be continuing in some form in spite of the 
change? It may or may not be; but it might be extremely useful 
to examine my own personal status at the moment a little more 
closely, especially as I feel it may not be altogether straight¬ 
forward or easily classifiable. A historical event by itself may be 
just as significant as the logical ground which it must imply. 

The fact is that, in spite of the changes I have just referred to, 
I still live side by side with my contemporaries who are either 
dogmatists of the old school or sceptics or hold a position midway 
between them. It would be stupid to suggest that I have completely 
detached myself from them; and yet it is not possible to hold that 
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I live and function in exactly the same way as they do. Particularly 
when I think the categorical structure which constitutes my 
thought is absolutely different from any ever known in human 
history. It stands remote and aloof from what my contemporaries 
are still cherishing in my neighbourhood. So do my logic, ethics, 
psychology and any other conception which the Universe implies 
—such as space, time, number, etc.—stand remote from theirs. 
If, for instance, T fall into conflict, 1 do not in many cases deal with 
it by the method of violence or compromise or persuasion, the 
three well-known methods of ethical tradition. Equally, as I have 
to live in the social order which is controlled and safeguarded by 
the State, I do not have to function always in the familiar way in 
which my contemporaries do. My conception of social organisa¬ 
tion is considerably different from that of my contemporaries: 
indeed, I live a dual life, a life which the State wholly controls and 
a life which is strictly my owm, which the State has no occasion 
or reason to control. In fact, my activities outside the social order 
which is under the authority of the State arc providing for the 
future of the whole Universe and therefore, necessarily, for the 
social order of man, and could not possibly be in conflict with the 
interest of the State. 

At least one conclusion from this personal review is that the 
changes necessary in the constitution of the Third Stage before its 
constituents can form the Fourth need not imply complete dis¬ 
appearance of the Third Stage. In some form or other the Third 
Stage, with its illusions, has still to be in existence while the Fourth 
is already operating to negate the Third. Besides, since the sole 
function of the Fourth Stage as it begins is to negate illusion, 
could it function if illusion had somehow become completely 
non est before it appeared on the scene? This is obviously an 
extraordinary conclusion—the co-existence of the Third and 
Fourth Stages. It seems that even if changes have to occur in a 
radical way in the Third Stage, still they need not affect its very 
existence at once. 

The question therefore arises, how can they exist together and 
function simultaneously ? Again can the constituents of the Third 
Stage in any circumstances constitute the Fourth—is this con¬ 
ceivable? On the contrary, the appearance of the Fourth Stage 
means definitely that its constituents must be altogether free from 
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all the illusory conceptions which firmly rule the Third, namely, 
first that the Third Stage is the Universe, second that tlie Absolute 
is the Reality, third that dichotomy is the nature of existence, 
fourth that the Third Stage is expected to brixig about the fulfil¬ 
ment of the purpose of the Universe. 

What would freedom from these conceptions imply? If, for 
instance, in some tiny corner of the Third Stage, this freedom 
arises suddenly and detaches some of the constituents from the 
rest of the Third Stage of the Universe, what does it really mean 
to the Universe and to the constituents? Where does this new 
formation belong ? Will it still be tied to the Third Stage and, if 
so, why and in what way ? 

Obviously the Universe will no longer be only in the Third 
Stage, as I have so far taken it to be, but in two altogether different 
Stages, the Third and the Fourth. Here is a dual state of the same 
species instead of one, and that in the same Universe: and this 
change had to take place because the Third had already achieved 
its main objective, the frustration of the common purpose, in at 
least some significant sense. It could not but give way to the 
arrival of the Fourth Stage, whatever its scale, if the frustration 
had taken place even in a partial way. 

Two questions arise: 

(a) Can the Third and Fourth Stages co-exist w^hen the objec¬ 
tives they profess by no means coincide ? If the Third Stage 
was meant to realise illusions and fail, can it co-exist with 
the Fourth Stage, which was meant to negate illusions and 
succeed ? 

{h) Assuming that the Fourth Stage does not altogether detach 
itself from the Third Stage in so far as it is still subject to 
illusion and falls into conflict, can it in any sense detach 
itself? 

Neither existence nor co-existence is possible if the Stages con¬ 
cerned have to profess and not profess the same objective or 
follow and not follow the same method of realisation. In no other 
sense could the issue of impossibility, with reference to existence, 
arise. Neither the Third nor the Fourth Stages can put forth 
efforts to realise illusions and to negate them at the same time. 

But there is no reason why the Third Stage cannot be a Stage 
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of realising illusions while the Fourth is actually one of negating 
illusions. If illusions are necessities, affirmation of illusions ob¬ 
viously falls due, but so also does the negation of them. That is 
the meaning of existence. It is a dual state. Only the two functions 
—affirmation and negation—must take place in two different 
organisations. The Universe can be easily trusted to hold both 
the Stages at the same time provided we do not forget that it is a 
Universe of Stages, and not the Absolute. There is no reason why 
we should forget this. The co-existence of tlie Ihird and Fourth 
Stages, therefore, is perfectly conceivable—this is the answer to 
the first question. 

The answer to the second is in the negative. The Fourth Stage 
cannot co-exist with the Third and then suddenly detach itself 
from the Third. Either the Third or the Fourth Stages can exist, 
or both, provided they exist separately: there cannot be a Stage 
which somehow is the Third and Fourth at the same time. 

It is, however, another matter whether the Fourth Stage can 
come into existence without being preceded by the Third. As a 
matter of fact it is only after the Third Stage has achieved its 
objective—frustration of the common purpose—that the Fourth 
can appear on the scene. And then its main and onl\' function will 
be to negate illusion—a process which cannot take place in the 
Third Stage. 

But the fact still remains that negatic^n c^f illusion cannot take 
place unless the individuals who arc responsible for it have already 
fallen a prey to illusions. One cannot negate illusions unless one, 
somehow, is tied up with the life of illusion. 

To fall a prey to illusion, again, is simply not to kne^w' that one 
is actually held in illusion; this is the meaning of illusion. For 
instance, all the members of the Third Stage are necessarily in that 
condition. It is not possible that anybody in this Stage can be in a 
position to negate illusion since one does not know that one is in 
illusion. But one can, as it were, wake up from illusion just as 
much as one falls a prey to it. There can be definite changes in the 
state of illusion with the advent of fresh experience t (3 make nega¬ 
tion of illusion possible. The individual who has fallen a prey to 
a state of illusion can wake up to the fact that all that he believed 
to be Truth, or absolute value, was pure illusion. Negation 
after that is inevitable. History is full of records bearing on this 
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awakening. There is a whole logic behind the origin of illusion. 

The birth of the Fourth Stage therefore will not be due until at 
least some of the constituents of the Third Stage have completely 
changed in their stature and outlook: and this change will occur 
as soon as the frustration of the common purpose has in some 
significant sense been actually achieved. This achievement is essen¬ 
tial to and indispensable for the change; and it follows that once 
it has taken place (I mean the frustration, whatever the scale) two 
events will take place: the proportion of the Third Stage will 
diminish and the Fourth Stage will appear. 

Let us plot out the course of that change, as it begins and ends. 
The Third Stage, naturally enough, will begin a fresh epoch of 
frustration after it has completed its first epoch. The initial phase 
of it will mark a universal fall into the clutches of illusion: there 
will be no sense, anywhere, that the Third Stage is a realm of 
possibility—with the two Absolutes wdiich arc nothing but ‘possi¬ 
bilities’. Conflict therefore wfill soon fall due, in the sense that 
three distinct conceptions of the Real and the Unreal will stand 
opposed to one another. Here is a clear and definite moment of 
history in which the opposite sides are in a position to demarcate 
one another’s boundaries. 

But w^hat happens now? There will be a sudden change in the 
proportion of the Third Stage: at least a portion of the consti¬ 
tuents will leave the Stage altogether and form a Stage of their 
own. There will be two Stages now instead of one, one of which 
will be a continuation of the Third Stage, though with diminished 
proportion, and the other the new’ Fourth Stage, with a very 
modest proportion. They will be distinguished by a change in the 
method of dealing with the conflict between the values. In both 
cases the conflict wfill appear, but the values will be interpreted by 
them in two opposite ways. The Third Stage will continue to 
regard them as truth whilst the Fourth will regard them as com¬ 
plete illusions. Due to these quite different interpretations the 
Third Stage will carry on with the old methods of realising the 
values whilst the Fourth will steadily abstain from realising them. 
This is negating illusion. Co-existence of the Third and Fourth 
Stages therefore can easily and legitimately occur—^this, at least, 
is my conviction. 

It might be useful if I add to the argument about the nature of 
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co-existence in the light of my theory of Stages. Evidently the 
Third and Fourth Stages cannot belong to the same organisation 
and practise both the methods at the same time. Nor will they 
both function if there is, necessarily, room for only one of the 
methods. They can co-exist and function if they belong to different 
groups and function for different objectives. 

There is no reason why the Universe should not make room for 
alternative methods of dealing with conflict. The main issue is 
not that of the methods of dealing with conflict; it is an issue 
whether the Universe is monistic or pluralistic Absolute. If we 
have to take the Universe to be one or the other it is inconceivable 
that it can provide for the origin of the opposites in its scheme in 
any sense. It has to be consistent and integral and rule out the 
origin of even differences in the Universe. 

But there is no reason why tlic Universe which is not Absolute 
but must begin and end should not provide for any type of differ¬ 
ence, not excluding opposites—on the contrary, nothing that 
begins in it can afford not to end. No function or procedure in it 
can claim to occupy all time and all space. The method of warfare, 
for instance, in dealing with conflict will have to give way to the 
method of abstention as the time falls due. If the Universe excludes 
absolutism except as illusion it cannot discriminate between the 
ethics of affirmation and the ethics of negation. Both ethics must 
have a chance, in the course of the Universe, and may co-exist in 
different Stages of that course. The Universe which begins and 
ends is a Universe of Stages and nothing else. Three altogether 
different settings for the two ethics, therefore, are due in such a 
Universe. The Universe may begin with the ethics of warfare and 
affirmation and gradually reach a stage of co-cxistence with the 
ethics of negation and abstention, and finally disappear altogether 
with neither of the two ethics in the field—the Universe will then 
enter the second half of the Fourth Stage. 

There is no reason, therefore, why we should not conclude that 
the Third and Fourth Stages can co-exist, with two opposite 
functions to discharge with reference to conflict between the 
values. While both of them will have to face conflict between 
values—this is the point of agreement between them—they will 
differ altogether in their views as to the nature of the conflict and 
the values between which it appeared. The view in the Third 
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Stage will discriminate between the values under the guidance of 
the principle of dichotomy. This discrimination will make the 
values alternately both real and unreal, so that the conflict is bound 
to lie between the real and unreal value. The view in the Fourth 
Stage will consider both the values as illusory, by the principle 
of the triadic pattern of Reality; so that in the Fourth Stage the 
conflict will lie between illusions and the method of dealing with 
them, therefore, will be different. In the Third Stage both sides 
will have to put forth their best efforts to realise the value they 
hold to be real and suppress the one they consider to be unreal. 
In the Fourth Stage, both sides will equally and wholeheartedly 
abstain from realising them since they are believed to be completely 
illusory. 

While, therefore, it will be perfectly correct to say that neither 
of the two Stages is free from conflict—and therefore both of 
them are liable to illusion, which creates conflict—it will be in¬ 
correct to suggest that illusion has the same ‘pull’ over them. The 
'rhird Stage marks the moment when the values appear as possi¬ 
bilities and create impressions that they are actual and true—that 
they are the real Absolute. No such moment appears in the Fourth 
Stage. There was no Fourth Stage when the drama of the Absolute 
was being enacted: it was altogether the monopoly of the Third 
Stage. But the moment a phase was reached in this enactment 
when at least the first instalment of frustration fell due, the hour 
struck for the Fourth Stage—of negation—to begin. Suddenly a 
change will come over a portion of the constituents of the Third 
Stage, who cannot any longer believe that the Absolute is real. 
They become instantly convinced that they have been under illu¬ 
sion, and can only negate it and not fulfil its mission. Illusion from 
now means two different things—it was Truth in the Third Stage 
and simulation of Truth in the Fourth Stage. 

It is another issue whether the individuals who discover the 
unreality of their belief still belong to the Third Stage. Evidently 
they do not; and there can be no common ground between the 
individuals who believe that the Absolute is actual and those who 
see clearly that it is only a ‘possibility’. Nor is it conceivable that 
the latter could revert to their position in the Third Stage and lose 
their place in the Fourth Stage once they have changed. Two 
things can be said with reference to change: the time for change 
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from the Third to the Fourth is fixed, it is not at the mercy of 
‘human will’ or ‘Divine Grace’; and once it has taken place it 
stays till it has fulfilled its mission, and then a fresh change arrives. 

Perhaps I may now close the enquiry about the co-existence of 
the Third and Fourth Stages. Both of the Stages have perfect 
bona fides for existence and have no alternative but to co-exist. We 
cannot take them as ‘absolute differents’ any more than wc can 
call them identical. We can only say that the Fourth Stage had to 
be preceded by the Third: the Third Stage had to be there to 
produce frustration of the common purpose before the Fourth 
Stage fell due; for freedom from illusion which alone guaranteed 
the actual organisation of the Fourth State could not appear before 
frustration had taken place in the Third Stage. 

If it was inevitable that the Third Stage should be a Stage of 
illusion, so that the frustration of the common purpose could be 
brought about, it is equally inevitable that the Fourth Stage will 
rise, with freedom from it, so that negation of illusion may equally 
take place. Once absolutism is cjuite out of the way—it had to 
exist in its proper time—the Fourth Stage will appear on the 
scene and gradually and steadily negate the whole of the Third 
Stage and restore the sense of assurance and faith. 
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A very important question now arises. If we can be con¬ 
vinced about the spontaneous origin of the Fourth Stage 
on the ground that it is logically neccssar\'—in other words, 
there is no alternative to it—can we be equally sure of the origin 
of ‘freedom’ which actually ushers in the Fourth Stage? What 
exactly happens to the constituents of the Third Stage who leave 
the Tliird Stage and form a new Stage in which they find them¬ 
selves called upon to negate illusions, instead of realising them? 

Can it all be only an issue of what is known as esoteric pheno¬ 
menon or is it just some normal human experience whether im¬ 
mediately verifiable or not? If there could be nothing in the 
organisation of the Third Stage, the Stage of illusion, to provide 
for the negation of illusion—it could only alfirm illusion or put 
forth effort to realise it—from where indeed could the ‘freedom’ 
from illusion come ? 

The answer is simple: once, suddenly, the whole conception 
of the Universe, as it was held in the three organisations of the 
Third Stage—the mystical, the humanistic and the dualistic— 
disappeared, in its place a new concepti(;n arose and it is this con¬ 
ception which creates the sense of freedom. Even the date of the 
occurrence could be verified. There was a radical change spon¬ 
taneously without warning or preparation—indeed nothing short 
of a cosmic revolution. And this change appeared only in a 
minority and not the whole community. 

It is quite another issue w'hy this change should have taken 
place at all. But it did take place: that at least is a verifiable fact of 
history—and why should it not? Only the form which it took was 
wholly categorical, and neither esoteric nor empirical. Obviously 
it was for thought, which was the presiding genius of the Universe 
at this Stage to dictate and control the origin of freedom—the 
eternal abode of the categories, the one and only source of evi¬ 
dence. Could we ask for its bonafides’i Should not the primal source 
of all evidence be spared that ignominy ? 
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The fact is that thought, which gives freedom the chance of 
creating the Fourth Stage historically, is only another name for 
the triadic pattern, the scheme of reality which I have been for¬ 
mulating since 1939: my conviction is that it has guaranteed to 
the human species the chances for real freedom from illusion at 
last. 

Yet, strangely enough, while freedom was being guaranteed by 
thought, in the mid-twentieth century a school of empiricism 
found it necessary to decry thought as artificial improvisation, 
like a game. The honest charge against thought was that the 
categories which constituted it were ‘meaningless nonsense’— 
they could not be verified. It almost seemed as if the Third Stage 
was still rampantly operative even at the doorstep. Let me note 
the argument behind this decision against thought. 

To say that Reality is continuous or discontinuous—or just 
mystical unity or changeful individuality—^is certainly not to raise 
any expectation in the human mind which can be verified. Indeed, 
nothing follows such statements like‘refreshing rain after drought’ 
or ‘warfare with atomic weapons after prophetic impatience’. Be¬ 
sides, even judged by common sense, human life is nothing if it 
is not enjoyment of varied kinds or just straightforward misery 
and suffering. These are all verifiable facts. Where, then, do the 
categories come in ? 

The obvious reply, especially if one is in the dialectical field, is: 
why, then, should we think or make statements which imply 
categories, a process or function which may not raise any expec¬ 
tations in the human mind? If it is a game, can it be inevitable? 

If the answer is that we cannot help but think—it is no longer 
a game—would that not mean that there is something undesirable 
in us human beings which makes us think—something which is 
not of our making and therefore unavoidable? But would it still 
follow, assuming we accept the hypothesis, that we are in duty 
bound to right that wrong, as evidently we are always trying to 
do ? We are perpetually playing the game and bitterly regretting 
that we do so. If the wrong in us had its origin elsewhere, what 
logic is it that recommends that the duty of ‘righting’ it should 
have been vested in us ? Should we repeat the mistake of Locke 
again ? If, indeed, we have to trace the origin of our whole being 
to an agency totally beyond our control—we could not be there 
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when we were being created—could we with even common sense 
interfere with the way in which its whole career should work 
itself out? 

Is it arguable, again, that a wrong is ever really righted, or can 
it possibly be? If the question of righting the wrong has to be 
raised, it has to be conceded at once that the wrong must be there 
already, or what will be righted? And if it is there at all, what is 
the meaning of righting it ? (I am aware that this view may give 
offence to many an orthodox view but I do not mean to do so.) 

Nobody believes that wrong is the only embodiment on earth 
of our Heavenly Father and that it has to be eternal. Could we 
right it if it were eternal ? And if we must accept it as temporal, 
and therefore liable to end, can anyone deny that its ending, 
however it might come about, must be a stage in its career—a 
matter of spontaneous occurrence, as was its beginning? The 
same agency which was responsible for its origin was bound to 
be equally responsible for its ending. Where, then, docs the Logi¬ 
cal Positivist come in in tliis matter of righting the wrong which 
he calls by the name of thought? Why should he think that the 
responsibility is his ? Does he claim responsibility for the origin 
of the wrong ? 

He could easily be a spectator recording the disappearance of 
the kind of thought which has held sway over human mind for 
all the centuries before the twentieth. But could he play any other 
role unless the belated piety of the twentieth century carried him 
along in its stride ? 

If the issue is not one of denying the categories, however, but 
that of their simple, straightforward verification, one would at 
once agree that to use such phrases as ‘Reality is Absolute’ or 
‘Mystical Unity’ is not to raise expectations of the kind which 
refreshing rain (or atomic warfare) implies. Indeed one need not 
be in a hurry to quote claims rising from our visiting the Heavenly 
Father in the rarified atmosphere of our mountain-tops, or the 
prospect of reaching at some suitable date in the future His own 
domain in Heaven. Nor is it necessary to go for verifiable evidence 
to the JTPJT Pur anas or the intensively cultivated mood of our 
iftPPI Yog/ns —still outstanding. These must have been the great¬ 
est moments of exaltation for the human spirit, from which all the 
energy necessary for the creation of civilisation arose: but they 
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are not, in the twentieth century, exactly ideal instances of what 
we mean by verification—besides, the value of civilisation, in 
whatever clime, is at least under a deep shadow. 

But need one also argue that the sudden appearance of the 
categories—it is recorded historical fact—after long doubt means 
nothing but nonsense to the human mind? Docs it not at least 
dispel doubt, into which we periodically fall and could it possibly 
do so unless it creates the indisputable belief that Reality is—and 
not, as the sceptic claims, the Negative is ? 

And when the panoramic change—the appearance of the out¬ 
standing edifice of the categories against the background of 
limitless thought—followed, what happened to the human spirit ? 
Was it steeped in doubt and despair again or filled instead with 
rich, warm expectation of an eternally unfailing Universe, never 
to end? Who and what, then, is responsible for constituting the 
Universe wherein the Logical Positivist holds discourse to prove 
that thought is nonsense, unless it was thought itself? 

If the right and capacity of thought to give rise to freedom from 
illusion remains unimpugned, can one still argue that this freedom 
from illusion which thought guarantees cannot lead to the nega¬ 
tion of illusion ? It is inconceivable that the human mind would 
still persist in the fulfilment of illusion when it had the conviction 
that the objectives were illusion, and not truth. It can only negate 
illusion, since it has already been affirmed. As existent value 
illusion has to be both fulfilled and negated. The principle is that 
if anything exists it must also non-exist, which is a positive process. 
So it follows that negation will follow affirmation of illusion. 

The Fourth Stage is therefore pre-eminently a categorical stage; 
the prime energy that works in it is wholly the energy of thought. 
It is remote from the energy which derives from what we call 
‘direct experience’ of the Real. Between the realm of thought and 
the realm of concrete reality there is a great gulf: even if thought 
guarantees the validity of concrete reality it does not follow that 
it can produce it. The triadic conception of the Universe, for 
instance, is not the triadic Universe. We know with the aid of this 
conception that Reality, in its complete form, is, but we do not 
know what that actually is. This is not an issue of knowledge. 

One may, however, still persist in asking whether the expecta¬ 
tions raised by the categories may, after all, admit of verification 
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in at least some sense; and if by any chance they do, would not 
the form and style of that verification coincide with what the 
Logical Positivist claims that it should be ? 

I may suggest at once that the categories need not exclude 
verification altogether; on the contrary. But it would be meaning¬ 
less to claim that the metaphysician means by verification exactly 
the same thing as the Logical Positivist does: that he does not. 

If, indeed, he is asked to verify such statements as ‘Reality is’ 
in the same way as one expects verification for a statement ‘to¬ 
morrow it will rain’, there will be no reply. Could even God 
Almighty be expected to present the whole Universe at once, if 
that was the only way to verify the statement ‘Reality is’? The 
demand is obviously absurd to the mctaph)^sician. But if the 
Positivist relents and is amenable even to compromise, the meta¬ 
physician may guarantee the chance of a gradual verification even 
of the proposition ‘Reality is’. He will start, say, with such in¬ 
stances as ‘refreshing rain’, ‘atomic warfare’ and many other 
agreeable and disagreeable verifications, the stock in trade of the 
Ix)gical Positivist. Ultimately a moment is sure to be reached in 
this steady, continuous process when it will be time for any 
creature on earth, Positivist or Non-Positivist, to see God in His 
own domain or to be absorbed in the Mystical Unity. Will not such 
a process verify the statement ‘Reality is’? But the process is 
rather too long and requires great patience and intense humility 
—may it not be a bit too much for those who cater for the day ? 

In any case it will be perfectly safe to conclude that the locus 
standi of thought in the Universe is as unimpeacliable as that of 
sensation and image, the chief articles of faith in the Positivist’s 
camp. Thought stands rooted in reality. We think, just as we 
scnse-pcrceive; and in neither case is it open to us to choose. In 
the last analysis, the difference between thought and that which is 
certainly not thought and may be sensation or image is the 
difference of function and nothing else. Thought and sensation 
arrive at different times and achieve different results in the course 
of our life. We cannot do without them or do with only one or 
other of them; we have to have both of them. 

I shall now close the enquiry which raised the issue of the 
origin of the era of freedom in relation to the triadic pattern of the 
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UnivefvSe with just a short summary of the Fourth Stage, as we 
have so far seen it. If the Fourth Stage, as it begins, is not only 
free from the illusory conception of the Third Stage about Reality 
but has also a definite end of its own to fulfil—the negation of 
illusion—its constituents must necessarily be at least pseudo¬ 
actuals and not mere ‘possibility of unity’ or ‘possibility of indivi¬ 
duality’. As such actuals they will naturally stand in a relation of 
agreement with one another; they will at least agree to negate 
illusion with the aid of a common conception of Reality. The issue 
of conflict, the main issue of the Third Stage, will necessarily take 
a difl'erent form. There will be no attempt on the part of the con¬ 
stituents to fulfil illusions—instead there will be joint efforts to 
abstain from illusion. Finally, perhaps one exceptional comment 
may be made: the individuals in this Stage will be free from a 
number of haunting notions of history—the notion of absolute 
difl'erents, the notion of conflict and of its two forms, contradic¬ 
tion and contrariety. 
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DIRECT EXPERIENCE AND NEGATION 

W i have to note that the Fourth Stage is a Stage in which 
there is no direct experience of the common purpose of 
the Universe: there is only a categorical experience, 
which refers to it, and it is this experience which forms the common 
basis for the life of agreement among the constituents of the 
Fourth Stage. It is, again, the sole instrument with which they 
co-operate to negate the Stage of illusion. It is pre-eminently the 
Stage of thought and should he dissociated from any alignment 
with what has been known in human tradition as mystical or 
esoteric. 

There arc therefore two very important issues to discuss—first, 
an analysis of the conception of direct experience, as distinct from 
categorical or indirect experience; and, second, an analysis of the 
conception of negation which is directly associated with the 
categorical. Is negation in fact conceivable as an independent 
function and w^hat exactly is the place of negation, as a process, in 
the Universe ? These are fundamental issues and the proper way 
to introduce them will be to analyse first the conception of direct 
experience, 

‘Direct experience’ is a phrase which has serv^ed the empiricist 
of human history almost as his creed. Sensation, the sole and 
exclusive basis of empiricism has been claimed by him to be 
‘experience w^hich is immediate and direct’. The implication has 
been that nothing intervenes between the appearance of sensation 
in the human mind and some object or entity in the wfide w^orld 
which is distinguishable from the habitat of sensation. It is held 
that there are two worlds: the world of mind in which sensations 
appear and the world which in some sense is responsible for the 
origin of sensations in the minds of individuals. This is in direct 
line with the Cartesian tradition—I mean, the dual world. 

I, too, uphold the view that the issue of direct experience will 
not arise unless we have occasion to deal with a dual world. 
Nobody, for instance, will raise the issue in connection with the 
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Absolute of Parmenides, which did not mean duality. But the 
dual world of the empiricist cannot be the dual world I mean. In 
fact it has not been possible for me to accept cither the empirical 
or rationalistic conception of the Universe; and I can suggest at 
least one instance of the dual world, which 1 shall describe as the 
Fifth Stage of the Discontinuous Universe. In my scheme the 
dual worlds are: 

(1) The world in which the common purpose of the Universe 
is conceived. This world is a society in which individuals 
exist in a state of identicalness and conceive the common 
purpose: 

(2) The world in which the common purpose of the Universe 
is fulfilled. This world is also a society in which individuals 
exist in a state of distinctness and perfect harmony to fulfil 
the common purpose. 

And if we do not go any further, we can conclude that direct 
experience does imply a dual world—the Absolute, as I have just 
mentioned, cannot have direct experience. 

It so happens that, between the two worlds I have just referred 
to, nothing intervenes—not, certainly, another world. Not only 
do they stand as unique, independent and original to constitute 
duality but they monopolise the whole of existence between them 
when they exist. Without doubt there also exists another Stage 
alongside them, but it is the Primal Stage, the presupposition of 
all the Stages and phases of the Universe. 

The phrase ‘direct experience’, therefore, implies two notions: 
first, that of dual worlds and, second no intervention between them 
by any other world. Perhaps 1 might repeat that these two worlds, 
though unique and independent, imply one another. There would 
be no world in which the common purpose could be conceived 
if it were not that the world of fulfilment is also equally provided 
for: in the nature of things they are not ‘absolute differents’, any 
more than they can be identical with one another. They are just 
different, complementing each other’s function. No instance of a 
dual world could be so ideally fitted to embody ‘direct experience’ 
since it excludes absolutely every other world from intervening 
between them with an objective of its own. 

But it simply is not true that there could be only direct experi- 
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ence of the common purpose, and nothing but direct experience. 
On the contrary, the common purpose of the Universe forms the 
subject-matter of some other experience which is not direct and 
therefore refers to some other world. This, at least, is my view. 
The world in question is the Fourth Stage of the Universe, the 
world of thought which we are discussing at the moment. Here is 
also a definite experience of the common purpose, but it is cate¬ 
gorical and not direct. The common purpose here is just referred 
to in terms of categories and what follows from this reference is 
the assurance and belief that the common purpose not only is but 
is in its full stature. It is this experience which meets the sceptical 
charge that there is no Reality. 

To define ‘direct experience’, therefore, we have not only to 
localise the phenomenon in the Fifth Stage of the Universe but 
also to distinguish it from the categorical experience which takes 
place in the Fourth. And what this distinction means we shall 
from now on have plenty of opportunity to discuss. It will be 
interesting, however, to review for a moment what happens to 
the distinction between categorical and direct experience in the 
Third Stage. Does the distinction at all appear in the Third Stage ? 

We have to note, before we begin the enquiry, that the common 
purpose of the Universe is wholly in abeyance in the Third Stage. 
What serves in its place as common purpose are the three con¬ 
ceptions of mystical unity, humanistic individuality and dualistic 
community. In fact there are three purposes instead of one, as 
there are three organisations. The question therefore is whether 
the distinction between categorical and direct experience has been 
recognised with reference to mystical unity, or humanistic indivi¬ 
duality or dualistic community. 

The answer is in the affirmative: the distinction as such has 
been recognised. But since the principle of dichotomy has ruled 
in every sphere of the Third Stage, the recognition of it has taken 
only the form which dichotomy permits. Valuation of direct or of 
categorical experience as a consequence of this has been in no 
sense uniform or absolute. It has changed from organisation to 
organisation. No organisation has valued them both equally; on 
the contrary, all the three organisations have chosen to recognise 
only one of them, to the detriment of the other. The mystical, for 
instance, has stood for ‘absorption’—which is direct experience 
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or perhaps even more than that, but not, certainly, categorical. 
The humanist, on the other hand, who did not provide for the 
mystical or Personal God in his scheme, had no occasion for either 
‘absorption’ or ‘salvation’, both of which are instances of direct 
experience. (I do not consider instances of mysticism if they do not 
follow from the main position of a school of philosophy.) Know¬ 
ledge, therefore, was bound to take the place of direct experience 
in the humanist’s scheme and it makes no difference whether 
it is categorical or empirical. The dualist evidently has stood 
for direct experience, whether it is called ‘salvation’ or ‘com¬ 
munion’. 

The main point to note with reference to the valuation of the 
two experiences is that it has all been without the foundation of 
truth. It has had no significance, except what illusion could give it. 
This being so, not even a comparison is due between the Fourth 
and the Third Stages on this fundamental issue—^the distinction 
between the categorical and the direct. 

But the claim has certainly been made that the Ultimate Reality 
has been both known and actually realised—a claim which finds 
no place in the Fourth Stage; only 1 may repeat that all the claims 
of the Third Stage have been invariably lost in the sea of confusion 
and doubt in the end. No question arises after that till the Fourth 
Stage, with the triadic pattern, has appeared on the scene and 
made a valuation of the Third Stage possible. 

I may conclude this account of the distinction between the 
categorical and the direct by repeating that they do not co-exist 
and therefore have no chance of clashing or competing with one 
another. The Fourth Stage is entirely a Stage for the categorical, 
while it is in the Fifth that ‘direct experience’ will have its full 
display. We in the Fourth Stage can have only knowledge of the 
common purpose, which refers to it; there is no occasion for us 
to have in this Stage direct experience. That has to wait till we 
have completely negated illusion and qualified ourselves for the 
Fifth Stage, perhaps as a radically distinct species. 

I am not at all sure what the reaction of my contemporaries 
will be to this conclusion about our prospects in the Fourth Stage. 
Some of them who still hold tenaciously that the Third Stage is a 
Stage not of illusion but of truth are bound to react heavily against 
it: but there may be others who, like me, must have been dis- 
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illusioned about the whole of history and who may even react 
quite favourably. I leave it at that. 

The next issue that I shall discuss is the notion of negation; and 
it so happens that here, too, we can find a parallel in the records of 
history as we did in the case of ‘direct experience\ 

The records here refer to my own ancestry. I cannot help feeling 
that PhciTw Nirvana^ the outpouring gift from Gautama the 
Buddha to the stock of human wisdom, means as a way of life 
almost the same thing as my ‘Negation’ in the Fourth Stage does: 
and this is the second time I have had the good fortune to trace 
to my lineage the light that came to me. The first time was when 
I discovered, fourteen years after I had published The Real and the 
Negative^ that the categories ‘First Continuous’, ‘Discontinuous’ 
and ‘Second Continuous’ were referred to in the logical specula¬ 
tion in my ancestry. It is impossible to express my gratitude. 

I should not, however, discuss the similarity between Nirvana 
and Negation before repeating the constitution of the Fourth 
Stage, since the controversies which bear on Nirvana make the 
reference necessary. 

The constitution of the Fourth Stage is a dual constitution: one 
phase of it is in some sense almost a replica of the Third Stage 
while the other stands firmly quite apart. We have already had 
opportunity to see that the change from the Third to the Fourth 
Stage does not imply a complete detachment—it is not time yet 
that an altogether new species of humanity should come into being. 
The species of the Third still has to remain in the Fourth, though 
with considerable difference, and the evidence for this claim is 
found in tlie historical fact that the constituents of the Fourth are 
still liable to the illusions of the Third. No individual of the 
Fourth can yet claim that he is completely free from illusion or is 
in a position to fulfil the common purpose of the Universe. It is 
not possible that such freedom should arise in the Universe till 
illusion has been completely negated—the illusions have to be 
negated—and the second half has been lived through, maturing 
the Image. We shall soon see what that means. 

The Fourth Stage therefore cannot introduce the new species; 
it is only a prelude to such a birth. It is a dual constitution. 

But this need not raise any logical issue on the score of existence. 
There is no reason why the same species cannot exist in two 
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separate states. The question of identity, as we have seen, is a 
question of related duality. 

What, indeed, is not possible for any group or individual to 
aspire or attain to is to be in both Stages at the same time. It 
cannot be possible for the constituents of the Fourth Stage to be 
liable to illusion and not liable at the same time. If they were to 
fall into illusion it could not be claimed that they did not fall into 
illusion; limitation of existence, if the term has any meaning, by 
any logical injunction does not imply any privation except the 
self-contradictory state. Any group or individual, therefore, is 
fully entitled to fulfil illusions or to negate them: both possibilities 
are equally open. The same species may in one state try to fulfil 
the illusions which in another it may wholeheartedly negate; and 
the fact is that, as some of the species which constituted the Third 
Stage form the Fourth after the new conception of Reality has 
arisen, they have to negate, and not fulfil illusion. Negation, to 
them, becomes not only possible but inevitable. 

Negation is a positive phenomenon which, in a strictly technical 
sense, is embodied in the process or state of non-existing or dis¬ 
appearing—as distinguished from the process or state of coming 
into existence and appearing. Both the processes, as positive 
existents, are implied by the ultimate metaphysical situation—the 
dual existence of the two Non-Absolutes, Being and Non-Being, 
on absolutely equal terms. To be is not only to exist but also to 
non-exist. Every entity must pass through both the states, and 
this is possible since the existent is not absolute. The Universe 
begins and ends, so everything in it has to begin and end—what I 
call the Positive and Negative have equal shares in determining 
the career of any entity or being in the Universe. There is nothing 
absolute in the Universe except as a ‘possibility ^ 

Negation of illusion is therefore a process that necessarily must 
take place, exactly as affirmation of illusion does: and obviously 
negation is by no means another name for ‘frustration’—it is the 
common purpose that is frustrated. The whole of this situation—^I 
mean of frustration—is brought about by the clash between the 
possibilities of the two Absolutes: unity and individuality. It 
cannot be called a negation of illusions. On the contrary, it 
is in this state, which is one of confusion and doubt, that the 
illusions are realised and fulfilled. We live the positive life of 
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illusion. The illusions do not certainly non-exist or undergo 
disappearance in this state—the state of disappearance is an 
altogether different state, one in which the illusions are abstained 
from. 

Indeed, if negation by any chance failed to materialise, the 
illusions would recur and repeat themselves for ever and ever. 
Historically they have recurred and repeated themselves till to-day 
though the values implied by them never failed to reach confusion 
in the end. 

This confusion, by the way, in spite of its continuous presence 
in all history did not compel human mind to desert the values 
which it never succeeded in materialising. Here is a singular case 
of the failure of historical evidence to recommend the decision 
that the views of tradition are illusory and should not be worked 
out. Quite other evidence was indicated to guarantee the non- 
recurrence of the values: which evidence is metaphysical. It could 
arise on one condition—only if illusion were negated in the light 
of the triadic pattern of Reality. 

Obviously the historical evidence of the rise and fall of values 
ending in confusion does not bear on the negation or disappear¬ 
ance of the values or on the negation of illusions. The values of 
the Third Stage still remain and the illusions work to the full to 
bring about their frustration. In no mood except the sceptical did 
the human race drop values as illusions, and the worst that hap¬ 
pened to values from the sceptical challenge was that they were 
found to have no evidence to support them. This need not, and 
did not, prove fatal to the values: on the contrary, it created only 
a desperate situation for human existence. Action and thought 
were equally paralysed; the state of doubt continued. The values 
did not function. 

Not before the values wx^re successfully challenged as unreal, 
therefore, could the illusions disappear. Negation of the values 
has to take place—it is the values that form the illusions, though 
they are not known as such. 

Negation therefore is a distinct process which intervenes be¬ 
tween the frustration of the common purpose in the Third Stage 
and its fulfilment in the Fifth Stage. It is a process which does not 
fall due before the Third Stage has in some sense frustrated the 
common purpose and the rise of the Fourth Stage has become 
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imminent, with a complete change in the categorical conception 
of the Universe. 

Perhaps I might now, with some expectation, refer to my 
ancestry to verify my claim about negation as a process of supreme 
significance. Did not Gautama the Buddha mean ‘negation" when 
he so emphatically enunciated the doctrine of Nirvana as the 
central core of his thought? What else did he—or could he— 
possibly mean ? 

Historically only a competent Buddhist scholar is in a position 
to form a judgment on such a vast issue. For myself, I can only 
argue on purely logical grounds that the Buddha could not in any 
form mean the ‘void’ as the total achievement of Nirvana, Why, 
indeed, should he? The void cannot be the ‘indefinable’ or ‘in¬ 
explicable’ of the Vedantist: it is another name for the Negative. 
If the Buddha was far too painfully aware of the law of suffering, 
which grinds incessantly, to accept the blank Negative or to be 
swayed even by the sceptic, could Nirvana —the moment when 
the flame goes out—in any sense be compared with the void? 
What, then, did he mean ? Why was he taken to be the advocate 
of the void? 

The records hold that he did not deny the Positive; and one 
may argue that he perhaps found the Positive much too abstruse 
and mysterious to be tied up wdth the Eightfold Path. At any rate, 
it was in his almost persistent refusal to define the Positive—so 
strongly upheld by the Vedantist—that the Western mind found 
at least some evidence of a realistic approach in the East. Some¬ 
how the Buddha thought that the Eightfold Path and the Positive 
could be kept distinct and separate, and yet that separation would 
not embarrass the prospect of solving the main issue of life—the 
removal of suffering for good. 

Does it not follow, then, that the Buddha may have felt assured 
that a line had to be drawn between the Positive and the Negative 
in any sphere of the universe—that there are two moments in life 
which are separate and distinct and equally real ? 

Perhaps I ought not to claim or ^sclaim anything more on 
behalf of the Buddha or of Buddhism. (I shall have occasion when 
I review my ancestry in another volume to analyse the Buddha’s 
position at length.) I should, however, warn my readers that I did 
not by any means associate the Buddha with or dissociate him 
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from my scheme of thought, which could not but accept negation 
as a distinct process of the Universe. My only claim about the 
Buddha is that his Nirvana accepted that principle too. It is another 
question whether he was right in his analysis of the problem of 
life to which he applied Nirvana as a solution. Historically, the 
problem of suffering is still continuing in spite of untold eflbrts 
of man to put an end to suffering by the practice of the Eightfold 
Path. This is no disrespect to the authority of the Buddha for 
whom my respect has never faltered. Exactly the same thing has 
to be said with reference to any authority in human history so 
long as we have to stand periodically face to face with the great 
figure of the sceptic. 

Indeed tlicre need be no undue pressure on human judgment 
from any authority, however austere. Authority is not another 
name for Reality. At least my ancestral tradition left judg¬ 
ment surprisingly free and did not demand any undue restric¬ 
tion on it. No Hindu could ever lose his deep respect for his 
tradition. 

The point I want to make however, is that Nirvana and nega¬ 
tion, whatever their similarity, derive from altogether different 
metaphysical conditions, which were a sine qua non to them. 
Negation in my scheme follows from the triadic pattern of Reality 
while Nirvana followed from one of the two fundamental inter¬ 
pretations of Mystical Unity. The Buddha, as far as I know, was 
the creator of this interpretation which was the direct opposite of 
the At man ^ or the Vedantic view. 

This is not the place, however, to discuss the agreements and 
differences between these two schools of interpretation. There is 
just one point which has to be stressed and I shall claim the pri¬ 
vilege of doing so. I am not aware—I am not a scholar of Budd¬ 
hism—that the Buddha, or any of the commentators who followed 
in his steps, formally recognised that the Mystical Unity was the 
common background of the Vedantist and the Buddhist. Perhaps 
they did and perhaps did not. But there can be no doubt that both 
schools were opposed to humanism, which frankly built on 
individuality. My contention is that an agreement between 
Buddhism and Vedantism on the basis of Mystical Unity has to be 
assumed if the common opposition to individuality has to 
be accounted for. There is no alternative. The opposition to 
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‘individuality’ is not possible without a positive basis and that 
basis must be ‘unity’. All cases of opposition must imply a duality 
of value and conception, and the fact is that my ancestry in its 
Vedantic form upheld the Mystical Unity as the Reality and its main 
opposition was directed not to Buddhism but to humanism, which 
stood for individuality and against Mystical Unity. It has been my 
privilege to show that the historical records hold three distinct 
claims about Ultimate Reality; and these arose on three distinct 
valuations of unity and individuality. It is impossible to give an 
account of Buddhism without this background. 

It is another matter why the Buddha did not discuss this view, 
always assuming that he did not. If it be a fact that he was ab¬ 
sorbed in the solution of the ethical problem so that suffering, as 
a result of false valuation, might cease, it was not necessary that 
the issue should arise at once. It all depended on how seriously 
the Buddha took his own analysis of the problem and how much 
he came to believe in its finality as only an ethical problem. This 
is a difficult question to probe. But there can be no doubt that his 
analysis was one of the two which the common hypothesis of the 
Mystical Unity indicated as a necessity in the cosmic scheme. The 
Atman view of the Mystical Unity had to be conceived and worked 
out just as much as the Nirvana view and it was only a question of 
fact which of the two fell due in the history of Mystical Unity in 
the sixth century b.c. The point to note is that both views, in the 
cosmic scheme, were equally guaranteed the chances for recogni¬ 
tion and acceptance though they were diametrically opposed to 
one another. Since neither of them was real or unreal and both 
were subject equally to the dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal, 
what they could both claim in the name of cosmic justice is only 
a rise and fall. If the Buddha advocated Nin^dna as the truth it did 
not mean that he was necessarily correct and that the Vedantist 
was wrong—what it meant is that Nirvana was fully due in that 
part of our ancestry and was bound to prevail in the sixth century 
B.c. And this may be precisely the explanation why the Buddha 
had no time to go deeper into the problems of life or of Reality 
and concluded his analysis entirely on the basis of the failure of 
Vedantism. If by any chance he had gone deeper he would have 
realised that the failure of Nirvana was equally provided for in the 
years that were to follow. 
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This is not unnecessary criticism of the Buddha and if I have 
at all made it in my review of Ninfdna my main object has been to 
point out that there was an existing background of positive 
Reality which made his attempt to solve the problem of suffering 
at all possible. The Buddha was in duty bound to recognise that, 
if he was perfectly justified in rejecting the Atman view of that 
positive reality, in exactly the same way the Vedantist was justi¬ 
fied in rejecting his view. If I go further and ask whether there 
was any Positive in my ancestral background other than the 
Mystical Unity, the answer will be in the negative. I take the 
privilege of suggesting that no other Positive was conceivable in 
my ancestral history. The Mystical Unity stood in it as the Ulti¬ 
mate Reality face to face with individuality, its direct opposite. 
And so I may be permitted to add that if Atman and Ntnmna did 
not solve the problem on behalf of Mystical Unit)^ that was as it 
should have been. Exactly the same thing happened to Platonism 
and Atomism, or to Catholicism and Protestantism, with refer¬ 
ence to ‘Individuality’ and ‘Community’. The three schemes of 
Reality, whether in external or in internal conflict, finally pro¬ 
duced the same result—complete confusion. 

But I have every reason to take N/ndna as a parallel case to my 
Negation, and I hold that in both cases what stands out is the 
necessity of a process of negation in the course of the Universe. 
In technical terms, if suffering had to occur in the Universe, it had 
also to be put an end to, or in other words, if illusions had to be 
posited in the Universe they had also to be negated. There are 
moments when the whole of the energy of the Universe has to be 
devoted to a negative act, exactly as there are moments when the 
whole energy has to be spent on a positive act. 

The next issue is the issue of thought or categorical experience 
—an issue which arises like a perennial plant in my scheme. The 
reason why I have to raise it is simple: I have made the definite 
suggestion that if the sole function of the Fourth Stage is to 
negate the illusions of the Third, that negation must take place 
under the direct guidance of categorical experience. We have to 
ask whether thought, which is the supreme achievement of the 
Fourth Stage unaided by ‘direct experience’ of the common pur¬ 
pose, can achieve the negation of illusion. 

The answer is in the affirmative—thought can negate illusion 
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unaided. The common purpose, whatever it is, has nothing to do 
with that negation. 

To many in the twentieth century this unusual feature of my 
position might assume the proportion of nothing more robust 
than what is called technique. Without doubt thought is not and 
cannot be another name for the Universe. If, still, it is a cosmic 
phenomenon, its main function is to supply evidence and so it 
could be called by the name of technique. 

But it would be odd if we called the metaphysician by the name 
of technician; we have at least to call him a master-craftsman to 
whom is due the reappearance of the concrete Universe after it has 
lain deep in the matrix of confusion and doubt. Even if the re¬ 
appearance of the Universe is not exactly creation of the Universe, 
the logician or metaphysician who is responsible for the re¬ 
appearance is certainly not a mere technician. The issue is there¬ 
fore not whether Thought is only technique, but whether its 
achievement as evidence could be considered to be just as ultimate 
in importance as the achievement of the Universe itself—the 
Universe that existed without a beginning, or began in the Primal 
State of the Discontinuous Universe or started creating in the 
Second Stage. 

Thought is indisputably on a par with the Universe. But for 
Thought, the Universe would have remained steeped in illusion 
after it had reached the Third Stage. The species which found its 
habitat in that Stage would have eternally perished in conflict and 
risen only to perish again. No historian need demur. 

To me at any rate the contribution of thought has been frank 
and immense. I cannot hold any other view. Indeed, if I have to 
choose a God in the twentieth century I should unhesitatingly 
recognise the divinity of Thought. I owe to no other agent or 
principle the chances I have to-day to live under the shelter of 
Truth; and if still this frank utterance sounds overdrawn or 
rhapsodic, I mean it without hesitation. 

But nobody in the twentieth century would be in doubt as to 
how at least the empiricist of our times will react to my claim; 
and it makes no difference whether his unholy overtures to the 
logician are taken seriously or not. There has been in recent times 
too much indifference to Thought to permit a ready, generous 
assent to my claim from any school. And certainly it would be of 
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no avail to refer to the classical atomist or his seventeenth-century 
proteg^ to improve its prospects. 

But could I, as if to redress the balance in my favour, incline 
towards the rationalist for approval? I have no alignment with 
Plato or Descartes any more than with the atomist or empiricist. 
And certainly it would be immaterial if I were assured that those 
who followed the lead of 'Co^iio^ could not entertain any doubt 
about Thought. And it would be wantonly depreciating the credit 
of any philosopher who flourished in Europe since Descartes 
to doubt that he had any basis but the ‘Cogitd* to build on. 
Not even the robust contribution of the German mind could 
be immune from that supreme Eluropcan liability called the 
Cartesian. 

The thought which "Cogiio^ sponsored and on which modern 
Fmrope is built is not my theme or concern. I do not certainly 
mean that thought when I ask the question: can thought or the 
categorical structure negate the Third Stage without any direct 
experience of the common purpose of the Universe ? 

Perhaps I ought also to refer to the view familiar in history 
which classified thought as a ‘possibility’ with no capacity to 
bring about or achieve any result. Could this view accept my 
claim about thought ? It is needless to ask the question. It is the 
‘concrete actual’, according to this view, which was frankly 
opposed to thought and which might possibly negate illusions, 
if necessary. All shades of empiricism implied it. 

Strangely enough, the view in question stands on a whole 
system of thought and defines the concrete and actual in terms 
of the changeful Absolute, though not always noticed or admitted: 
or, to put it in more familiar terms, the concrete and actual is that 
which is known as matter, or energy, or force—something which 
is supposed to have indisputable capacity to achieve results or 
create changes. The Real, in this view, actually is the ‘changeful 
concrete’; and it is the ‘concrete real’ and not the ‘unreal possible’ 
that can be trusted to bring about any change which is truly 
effective. Thought in this school is possibility—a matter of defi¬ 
nition—and not actual, or concrete, reality which is objective and 
therefore must be incapable of achieving such a result as the total 
negation of the Third Stage. 

It has to be demonstrated, therefore, that thought is not a 
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‘possibility’ if sensation is not; that thought has the same right to 
be actual as sensation is frankly claimed to have; that there is 
nothing to choose between them from the point of view of 
validity. 

I shall have to give evidence that thought is not what it has 
been taken to be in the Third Stage any more than sensation is 
what the opponents of thought have claimed it to be. In other 
words, I shall have to show that the charge that thought is a 
‘possibility’ applies equally to sensation if we do not judge either 
of them on the hypothesis of the Third Stage, which is nothing 
but the Stage of possibility. 

The main issue underlying all this controversy, however, is 
very much deeper than it appears—it directly bears on what is 
known as the distinction between mind and matter. I have there¬ 
fore to make a close review of this distinction, since in no other 
way can I bring out the true nature of thought and its rightful 
place in the Universe—or, for the matter of that, of sensation. 
And once the true nature is known one can easily answer the 
question whether thought can negate illusion unaided by direct 
experience. 

Let me begin the review in the form of a question: why did the 
distinction between mind and matter arise, if the ultimate issue 
in all history was one of solving the problem of Reality or the 
Negative? Is not all enquiry at bottom only an attempt to 
meet the sceptical challenge, whether in the shape of the Absolute 
Negative or in what is called Illusion? 

Might not one think, even at this late hour, that the Absolute 
of Parmenides should have been chosen in preference to any other 
conception of Reality—and be done with the issue of existence ? 
Why did we unnecessarily complicate the solution of the problem 
of existence by raising such issues as the distinction between mind 
and matter, or thought and extension and others almost equally 
ultimate? Arc they not with us still outstanding, unsolved and 
obscure ? 

On any view of history, the complications arose for a very 
simple reason. Parmenides was found to be quite wrong in 
‘boosting’ the Absolute (to speak in homely language) as the 
only Reality, thereby implying that it failed to account for the 
‘changeful many’, which had to be recognised. There was no 
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chance of solving the issue of existence in the Parmenidean way. 
Hence the issue arose. 

But why did Parmenides or any other thinker like him fall into 
such a difficult mood when his opponents did not? There must 
have been a reason for it. 

Unfortunately that reason was not known either to Parmenides 
or to his critics, in spite of its deep, ultimate significance. The 
reason was that Reality, or Being, was not the Absolute as it was 
formulated by Parmenides; and it made no diflcrence if his critics 
tried to preserve it with some modifications which certainly 
damaged its credit. The Real, or Being, still remained unknown 
and untraced in its true proportion. 

This is an unusual thing to say in the twentieth century but it is 
true. And no tradition which followed classical thought in good 
time had occasion either to resume the enquiry afresh or seriously 
to question the Absolute of Parmenides, whether modified or 
not. The Universe, however, continued to function: as it had an 
eternal right to do. 

It was exactly because of the injunction, or implication, of this 
‘right’ that sometime or other a Stage had to appear in the course 
of the Universe in which the Absolute would come into existence 
as possibility—and that in two forms. These forms, it was or¬ 
dained, would compete with one another, with the claim that 
they equally represented the truth when actually they stood as 
completely illusory. Obviously there was no escape from such a 
provision, since it descended from an eternal right. The scheme 
of the Universe is that the objective which it had to cherish means 
realisation in two forms, frustration and fulfilment. And it is only 
the Absolute which is a possibility, the ‘mad Absolute’, as some¬ 
body said, which can guarantee frustration. 

My suggestion is that it is in the career of the two competing 
Absolutes of the Third Stage that tlie precise grounds for the 
origin of the distinction between mind and matter can be found. 
These will be evident if we just analyse, for instance, the two 
schools of humanism—Platonism and Atomism—and their res¬ 
pective schemes of ‘class’ and ‘aggregate’ which worked out the 
dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal in their history. Humanism 
is one of the three competing schemes of history which derived 
from the ‘possibility of the Absolute’. 
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There can be no question that the ‘atom*, which perpetually 
changed, was calculated to produce results—could it possibly 
change without producing results ? The notion of change would 
be meaningless without that assumption. The ‘atom’ could by 
no means be considered as static, or quiescent, or the void—a 
state in which no results are produced. Its nature is to split itself, 
as modern technology suggests. Besides, inasmuch as this change 
does not imply what is called an ideal, or common purpose, but 
just takes place in an aggregate of atoms (to get rid of the relation¬ 
ship between them which marks the presence of the Unreal in their 
career) only the atom, it must be supposed, produces results. 

Equally one cannot possibly associate such changes, which 
produce results, with the instances of a class wliich stand in an 
order of hierarchy. The class is the Platonic, or Aristotelian, view. 
If, still, one has to introduce the notion of change in some sense 
or other, even into the economy of a class, it will not be change of 
a kind which could produce results. The reason is that the result, 
in its complete and final form, is already implicit in the class 
scheme, existing as the Idea, or Form, or Universal. The question 
here is not one of producing results but of shedding illusions, or 
removing ignorance, or bridging the gulf between the instance 
and the ideal: it is only in this way that the instances of a class can 
reach their true nature, the Idea or Form. The change that was 
indicated in the class scheme, therefore, had necessarily to be very 
different from that in the aggregate scheme. In a scheme of Reality 
which upholds the changeless as the Ultimate Reality, the change¬ 
ful, unless as the Unreal, must be out of place. Nor would the 
changeless, or the totality, have any place in a perpetually chang¬ 
ing Universe without beginning or end. 

May we not argue, then, that the issue of change in the class 
scheme must be one of thinking and knowing, a function with 
which we unhesitatingly credit the mind.^ And would not then 
the issue in the aggregate scheme, by the same line of argument, 
be one of production, with which energy, or force, or matter— 
or any notion allied to them—has been proverbially linked? If 
the individual in the class scheme is to get rid of illusion to find 
the Truth which is eternally present, surely he has to discover, and 
not to create; to find evidence for the Real and not to produce it. 
And exactly the opposite will happen to the individual in the 
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aggregate scheme, where he will be not discovering but, instead, 
creating. Do not these two processes, then, point respectively to 
the two conceptions of Reality: that which has been familiar as 
‘mind’ and that which has been known as ‘matter’ ? 

At any rate, it is this analysis which reveals the origin of the 
distinction between matter and mind: and naturally also reveals 
the prospect of solving the issue of the opposition between the 
two claims, one of which judged Reality in terms of production 
while the other regarded it as knowledge. I feel that the issue 
between the actual and the possible, or thought and action, and 
all other allied issues should recede into the background after this. 

Indeed there is nothing to choose between the two hypotheses; 

(1) Reality exists as an entity which is eternally changing and 
producing results—a hypothesis which could not but give 
rise to the primacy of such notions as energy, force, power 
and their ontological basis, matter or substance. 

(2) Reality exists as an entity which is total and static, which 
does not have to produce results but provides for a process 
which negates illusion and therefore is knowing. It is a 
question of supplying evidence which removes illusion or 
the mantle of ignorance which covers truth. 

But the historian has faithfully given us an account of the drama 
of conflict between these two primal Absolutes—the Absolute 
which produces without any hesitation and the Absolute which 
contemplates with perfect balance or equipoise. And as we in due 
time took our descent from this primal conflict we had to worship 
either in the temple of the spirit or in the cavern of the atom, 
recently christened ‘Bomb’. The distinction between mind and 
matter is by no means a scientific or philosophic creation; it has 
been rooted deep in the Universe which I have called the Third 
Stage of the Universe. There have been dual Gods, if we want to 
put the name of the Absolute in theological terms, within the 
range of the Third Stage, the stage of tradition and history. 

The conclusion from this analysis is that thought, however it 
may be expected to remove ignorance, cannot negate illusion 
since it is incapable of producing results—a very strange conclu¬ 
sion. Illusions are positive facts which create conflict and through 
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conflict produce frustration. How can they be negated by thought, 
which only produces evidence ? 

I cannot therefore produce evidence for my thesis that thought, 
unaided by Reality, can remove illusions if I go by the traditional 
view of mind and matter. I have to drop my claim, unless this 
view—which has prevailed in the Third Stage—changes, due to 
the impact of the triadic pattern of Reality. The issue is therefore 
one of determining how exactly the Third Stage, with its dicho¬ 
tomy, changes due to the impact of the triadic pattern as it gives 
way to the Fourth Stage. It is a question whether this impact does 
in fact produce results to suit my thesis. If by any chance it does, 
I shall be able to relieve mind and matter of the incompatibility 
which was imposed on them by the dichotomy of the Third 
Stage. No otlier procedure is either possible or necessary. 

I shall, therefore, ask whether it is possible that the two con¬ 
stituents—possibility of unity and possibility of individuality— 
will remain unchanged in the Fourth Stage in spite of the triadic 
scheme, exactly as they were in the Third ? Will the three organi¬ 
sations also, built in the Third Stage as their habitat—the mystical, 
the humanistic and dualistic—continue to function as they have 
been doing in spite of the changes in the conception of Reality in 
the Fourth Stage? Is it possible that the whole of this illusory 
Third Stage will go on creating conflict and producing frustration 
of the common purpose in spite of the radical changes in the cate¬ 
gorical conception of Reality in the Fourth Stage ? 

The answer is in the negative. Even if the Third Stage to all 
appearances still stands upright and fresh, as if nothing had 
happened to it, in spite of the changes, it is by no means the same, 
at least in its volume or proportion. It has certainly had to lose its 
monopoly of the Universe which we call history. A portion has 
been, as it were, cut out of its huge structure to lay the foundation 
for the Fourth Stage; and in this portion, at any rate, individuals 
with a conception of the Universe which replaces altogether the 
dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal cannot but appear. In no 
sense, indeed, does the constitution of the Third Stage survive in 
the Fourth. The Fourth is pre-eminently the Stage of non-absolute 
actuals and equals, the Stage of harmony and co-operation rather 
than of perpetual conflict leading to frustration as it gradually takes 
its proper shape. It is the Stage of Truth at its first appearance. 
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The precise issue at the moment, therefore, is whether the Stage 
of Truth could retain in its constitution the two main constituents, 
unity and individuality (and also mind and matter, which were 
directly allied to them). Can we, in other words, reinterpret unity 
and individuality so that they may be detached from the dicho¬ 
tomy of the Third Stage and fitted into the scheme of the triadic 
pattern as it appears in the Fourth Stage ? 

Without doubt it would be grossly tampering with the three 
organisations, the only medium of carrying out the basic need 
of illusion, if we propose to retain them as well. But would exactly 
the same difficulty arise with, say, the two main constituents, 
unity and individuality (and mind and matter) if we try to remove 
their complicity with possibility and illusion? We should certainly 
not raise any such issue, that of retention, about the dichotomy 
since it was the root and branch of tlie age of illusion. 

But the historic reason, it has to be noted, why the question of 
retaining the constituents of the Third Stage in the Fourth arises 
is that cosmically a change from the Third Stage to the Fourth 
has fallen due. It is time that the Fourth Stage should be formed 
since the Third has already reached its first quota of frustration 
sufficiently to indicate the arrival of the Fourth. And this for¬ 
mation of the Fourth Stage would imply a fresh transformation 
of the Third, exactly as the formation of the Third Stage was 
achieved by the transformation of the second state of distinctness 
of the Second Stage. 

What is of immediate importance for us to discuss is how much 
exactly of the Third Stage will stand this fresh transformation? 
Will at least the two pairs of notions, unity and individuality, 
mind and matter, easily bear reinterpretation, so that they may be 
transferred to the Fourth Stage ? 

If the dual Non-Absolutes of the Second Stage were transformed 
into the dual "possibilities of the Absolute’ in the Third Stage, 
does it not follow that an exactly similar change, though in the 
reverse order, would have to take place in the ‘possibilities’ of the 
Third Stage, to initiate their entry into the Fourth Stage ? If the 
‘possibility of unity’ and the ‘possibility of individuality’ have 
actually completed their specific function in the Third Stage, what 
can happen to them after that other than re-transformation into 
their original form of Non-Absoluteness ? The other alternative 
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is their complete disappearance, which would mean collapse of 
the Universe itself. 

Can cither of these grim consequences follow if the fulfilment 
of the common purpose of the Universe still remains to be worked 
out? Surely one cannot discriminate between the validity, or 
necessity, of fulfilment, as a need of the Universe and that of 
frustration, which is the other cardinal need? If, however, col¬ 
lapse of the Universe is not possible, should the notion of re¬ 
transformation itself create any difficulty if the process of trans¬ 
formation did not? If, indeed, no contradiction arose when the 
Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being in the state of distinctness 
of the Second Stage changed their form to suit the inauguration 
of the realm of ‘possibilities’, why should not they revert to their 
actual form when the realm of ‘possibilities’ automatically comes 
to an end ? The Discontinuous Universe, after all, is a Universe 
of Stages; continuity forms no part of it, if the notion is under¬ 
stood in the traditional sense. On the contrary, the Non-Absolutes, 
the primal constituents, arc expected to pass through as many 
Stages as conceivable: and the only condition that applies rigor¬ 
ously to the existence of Stages is that no Stage should introduce 
any entity, or existent, which can conceivably contradict the 
features of duality, Non-Absoluteness and equality. And the fact 
is that this condition has been faithfully observ^ed, even in the 
Third Stage, since it is a Stage in which the ‘possibilities of the 
Absolute’, not the actual Absolutes, functioned which alone could 
bring about that contradiction. Indeed, the only chance for contra¬ 
diction was neutralised in advance—the Absolute had no part to 
play since it was impossible for it to exist as an actuality. And the 
‘possibility of the Absolute’, as we know, is incapable of bringing 
about contradiction since it is only a ‘possibility’. 

Besides, the Third Stage (since it was a stage of possibility) not 
only does not imply contradiction of the state of distinctness of the 
Second; it also re-introduces the features of duality and equality 
which the Non-Absolutes of the Second Stage eternally implied. 
The constituents of the Third Stage arc dual, namely the ‘possi¬ 
bility of unity’ and the ‘possibility of individuality’, and they 
materialise their equality by the strange process of the dichotomy 
of the Real and the Unreal. What they cannot preserve is the 
feature of non-absoluteness, as it is inconceivable that ‘possibility 
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of the Absolute’ can be non-absolute. Besides, what is needed in 
this Stage is the frustration of the common purpose, and not a 
revival of the state of distinctness of the Second Stage which 
would be powerless to bring about frustration. 

There is nothing, therefore, to stand in the way of the reappear¬ 
ance of the Non-Absolutes to form the constituents of the Fourth 
Stage and the re-transformation of the constituents of the Third 
Stage. 

The question therefore is, how exactly will the re-transformation 
take place? Can any of the constituents of the Third Stage be 
retained to serve as constituents of the Fourth, provided we can 
transform their shape by a fresh interpretation ? 

We have to note, before we begin this enquiry, that the changes 
from the Second to the Third Stage, though they were perfectly 
harmless to the ultimate metaphysical implications of the Universe 
do not certainly imply that the Universe, in tlie Third Stage, is 
still the Universe of the bare duality of non-absolute Being and 
Non-Being, or that the relationship of opposition between them 
is only another name for a relationship of conflict. There is no 
Non-Absolute in the Third Stage; in its place, what appears is the 
‘possibility of the Absolute’ in its two forms. Indeed, as we have 
seen, it is ‘possibility’ that constitutes the Third Stage, and not by 
any means actuality. And if, still, the principle of equality has been 
preserved, it has been preserved only by the roundabout method by 
which unity and individuality have alternately been real and unreal. 

Evidently the fact of retention of the Third Stage in the Fourth 
will automatically exclude both the constitution and constituents 
of the Third Stage as they exactly were. To retain the Third Stage 
in the Fourth is not to repeat it. The Fourth Stage cannot con¬ 
ceivably under any pretence accommodate such notions as dicho¬ 
tomy, ‘possibility’, monistic Absolute and pluralistic Absolute. 

What it can safely accommodate are the constituents, provided 
it is possible to dissociate them from their complicity with such 
notions as ‘possibility’, absoluteness or dichotomy, by a fresh 
interpretation. Obviously one cannot reinterpret the ‘Absolutes’ 
or ‘dichotomy’ or ‘possibility’: it would be absurd to take the 
Absolute in the sense of the Non-Absolute, or ‘possibility’ in the 
sense of ‘actuality’, except when we are bound hand and foot in 
illusion—and nobody can conceive of dichotomy in the sense of 
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real and unreal in terms of absolute equality. All these arc strictly 
forbidden by the Laws of Thought. 

But the terms ‘unity’ and ‘individuality’ which are associated 
with the term ‘Absolute’—they are understood to mean specifically 
the two types of the Absolute, monistic and pluralistic—^need not 
be permanently burdened with that interpretation. If unity has to 
be taken to mean the monistic Absolute or the Mystical Reality 
in the Third Stage one could still preserve the term ‘unity’ with 
some significance even if the notion of monistic Absolute is found 
to be self-contradictory: and exactly the same prospects could be 
guaranteed to individuality under similar conditions. I have des¬ 
cribed both the Absolutes as logically impossible—no record of 
history has so far attested to their validity—I can therefore retain 
these two terms for the Fourth Stage provided 1 can find ways 
and means of doing so. 

Perhaps I shall easily succeed if I go back to my ultimate meta¬ 
physical situation. As my readers know, the dual Non-Absolutes, 
as they came to exist in the Primal Stage, provided for both the 
conceptions, unity and individuality. Existence of the dual Non- 
Absolutes here means related duality, which embodies three in¬ 
dividuals, two of which are distinct whilst the other represents 
the state of identicalness. And if we go over to the next stage, the 
creative, one of its states, the state of identicalness, appears in the 
form of common purpose, which can only mean unity, whilst the 
other state appears in the form of distinctness, which can only 
mean individuality. Between them they provide for both unity 
and individuality. Here is the original meaning of the two terms 
—unity and individuality. 

Would it not be perfectly legitimate, then, to retain the two 
terms ‘unity’ and ‘individuality’ of the Third Stage for the Fourth, 
on the ground that the meanings they bore in the Third were 
altogether illusory? And is there any other way of forming the 
constituents of the Fourth Stage ? 

Besides, this transformation does not imply an altogether new 
interpretation. On the contrary, it is tantamount to a reversion on 
their part to their original sense. If the fact is that unity and indi¬ 
viduality existed in the Primal and Creative Stages of the universe 
as concrete entities in the state of related duality, it is only right 
that they should revert to their non-absolute, actual state in its 
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full significance as soon as the drama of illusion which cost them 
for a time their original status had been completely played out. 

If there is no difficulty, then, in re-transforming unity and in¬ 
dividuality into their original forms, what will be the immediate 
result? Will the Fourth Stage be at once a state where actual, 
non-absolute and equal individuals arc prepared to fulfil the 
common purpose ? 

The immediate change will take only the form of a fresh con¬ 
ception of the Universe—a strictly categorical change. The indi¬ 
viduals concerned will cease to believe in the dichotomy of the 
Real and the Unreal and will be fully convinced that they are truly 
actual individuals and both non-absolute and equal—^nothing 
more in the way of change will happen to them. They will not at 
once be free from the illusions they have been subject to under 
the influence of the dichotomy—nor will they have direct experi¬ 
ence of the common purpose. Such changes cannot take place 
before they have negated their illusions with the help of the 
categorical assurance. 

The immediate issue for them will therefore be to negate the 
illusions. It is one thing to be categorically assured about the 
truth of a conception, quite a different thing to be rid of the habit 
of working out the illusory conception. This is an issue of action 
which has to be gone through after the illusory conception has 
been fully superseded by the true. 

I could now discuss the organisation of the Fourth Stage, 
since it has been found that unity and individuality between 
them will form its two primary features—its objective and its 
constituents. There will be no difficulty in forming its con¬ 
stituents with individuals of the Third Stage after they have 
been re-transformed into their non-absolute form; nor can there 
be any doubt as to what can be its ideal, or objective—which is 
frankly unity. 

It will be wise, however, to postpone this discussion since I 
have not yet dealt with the other question, whether mind and 
matter can also be re-interpreted and fitted into the economy of 
the Fourth Stage. This was my main problem, as I wanted to 
discover whether my thesis that thought unaided can negate 
illusion is capable of being defended against the traditional charge 
that it is not. 
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THE ISSUE OF MIND AND MATTER 

T jik issue now is one of finding accommodation for mind and 
matter in the Fourth Stage—we have to discover where 
exactly in the constitution of the Fourth Stage mind and 
matter can legitimately appear, if they appear at all. If in any case 
they have to change substantially to be accommodated in the 
Fourth Stage, what will be the form of that change ? Can we find 
a place for them exactly as we have found a place for unity and 
individuality ? Will they yield to fresh interpretation as unity and 
individuality did ? 

It is evident to me that we can trace an answer to this question 
by a close analysis of two well-known categories, experience and 
existence, with special reference to the relationship between them 
—^it seems that there is no other method which may be equally 
availing. 

The analysis has a dual form. It will formulate the meaning of 
the two terms: existence and experience—this is the historical 
analysis—and it will record their significance in a categorical 
setting. 

Obviously existence must mean experience since the non¬ 
existent is non-experience: this needs no evidence. That which 
exists must at least be a centre of experience, if only to escape 
being confused with the non-existent or the void, which is not a 
centre of experience on any count. In no sense is the term ‘experi¬ 
ence’ another name for the Absolute Negative, or the non¬ 
existent. Just as the terms ‘existence’ and ‘non-existence’ are 
ultimate terms, so equally should be the terms ‘experience’ and 
‘non-experience’. It is inconceivable that the existent could be 
non-experience, the reason being that it is not the Negative. 

If the ‘absolute differents’, for instance, cannot be supposed to 
exist it is because they fall beyond the range of experience which 
admits of reference, statement and communication—terms which 
imply relationship. So also is the ultimate, non-referent and non- 
distinct phenomenon—sensation—a perfect case in point. If sen¬ 
sation, which is self-absorbed, had not been in a position to be 
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referred to—the image refers to it—^the issue of its existence would 
not arise. Perhaps this is what Berkeley, the Irish philosopher, 
meant by ^esse in percipi\ The idea of existence which excludes 
experience in any shape or form is meaningless. 

To exist, again, is at least to be referred to—a feature which 
forms the basal condition of existence. Existence implies duality: 
the Absolute is only a possibility. 

If the Universe had been just ‘Being’ as Parmenides thought it 
was, there would be no reference to it nor any sense of distinction 
within itself. It would be totality. The issue, whether it could and 
would exist would then not arise and nobody would either affirm 
or deny it. If, however, it was both affirmed and denied, the reason 
is that both Plato and Democritus, who claimed to be existent 
beings outside the Absolute, firmly disputed the Parmenidean 
claim of the isolated Absolute. This is referring to the Absolute. 
Again, to refer is only to know. The existents which refer to one 
another do not become identified with one another; they only 
know each other. The existent may also be referred to as a future 
event, even as it may be referred to as a past event. Further, events 
which are simultaneous may mutually refer to one another. Here 
is implied a fresh theory of knowledge which will be discussed in 
Chapter Fifteen. 

The case of Parmenides to which we have just referred is not, 
however, the only historical instance of Being. There is another 
context in which ‘Being’ appeared as the subject of a categorical 
proposition—‘Being is’. In this case the issue of existence arose 
with a view to reply to the sceptical position which stood for non¬ 
existence. The universal claim was that it is Being, and not Non- 
Being, that is existent. Can one think that this claim is not an 
instance of experience ? That would be pointless. 

But existence and experience arc not terms which can by any 
stretch of imagination be regarded as synonymous; they are dis¬ 
tinct human claims which can easily be verified. Even if we vary 
the form of the issue and introduce the terms ‘facts’ and ‘experi¬ 
ence’, exactly the same conclusion will have to be drawn. If his¬ 
tory, for instance, is a record of facts, it is equally a record of 
experiences. Evidently facts and experiences cannot live apart, 
especially in a Universe in which some of the species at least 
communicate in language. The point is that if fact as such had to 
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exist, something else also had to if only to refer to it. Existence is 
dual by nature as I have already said. The minimum form of 
existence, therefore, must imply at least two mutually referring 
facts. Most certainly no fact ever did, or could, exist by itself. It 
is only in an organisation of related individuals that facts, entities 
and individuals exist or can exist; neither the Absolute nor the 
solipsist ever existed except in our imagination. And they all exist 
as centres of experience in so far as they are related and refer to 
one another. 

Perhaps I ought also to repeat that the two Absolutes, one of 
which produced and created results while the other had no results 
to create but a totality of results to approach, both equally implied 
experience. One might easily argue that those who held that the 
Absolute was changeful believed that it experienced the changes 
which it had to undergo. Would the changeful Absolute miss the 
experience for which it was wholly responsible, while others who 
had nothing to do with those changes had a perfect right and 
capacity to make a comment on them ? Equally, on the same line 
of argument, could one claim that the changeless Absolute was at 
least sure that it was changeless ? Could we help it ? Any doubt on 
that score would leave no Absolute behind. Indeed, neither what 
we call mind nor what is claimed to be just matter, whatever their 
differences, could be supposed to contradict the notion of ex¬ 
perience, if we are not propagandists of any school. 

It will be perfectly correct to say that, like the term ‘existence’, 
which was common ground between all competing schools of 
thought and practice, the term ‘experience’ should be equally 
taken as common ground between them. If either of these terms 
were inconceivable or impossible, the case for a Universe could 
not be made—perhaps it was by an oversight that the term ‘Being’ 
was taken as the only ground common to the competing 
schools. 

My suggestion is that even while metaphysic appeared in its 
maiden attempt to establish the category of Being a duality was 
on the hori;^on—the duality of existence and experience—though 
it escaped the notice of the metaphysician: and that Rend Des¬ 
cartes’ 'Coff/o' was the first attempt to make up for that deficiency. 
Even if we cannot take 'Cogito" by itself as evidence but only as a 
long-neglected addition to the classical ‘Being’, perhaps the pic- 
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ture of the evidence so far supplied by history will be more com¬ 
plete: and it will be useless to object to such an amendment by 
questioning it on the ground that Descartes had nothing to say 
on it. After all, one has to go by the logic of the Cartesian thought 
and not necessarily by the reports or records, which may or may 
not coincide with it. 

Could we not now utilise this notion of experience as the addi¬ 
tional common ground between all types of the existent—the idea 
that all existents have to be centres of experience? But the issue 
is by no means closed. A logical issue still remains to be discussed; 
how could the same entity be both existent and experience at the 
same time ? The solution of this problem has to be postponed till 
we have discussed the nature of category: the issue that we have 
to discuss immediately is how the two terms, as we have just 
interpreted them, stand in a strictly categorical setting ? 

It is perfectly arguable that, in any ultimate speculation, the 
moment a case for existence is made by a disproof of the claim for 
non-existence, a fresh issue arises, the issue of identity. If it is 
proved beyond doubt, by the establishment of the category of 
Being, that there is an existent Universe, what follows is the im¬ 
perative need of recognising its identity. The notion of ‘Being’ is 
by no means a synonym for ‘existence’. As the primal category 
which introduces the Positive, it only establishes the fact that there 
is an existent Universe. What that Universe is still remains to be 
known. Indeed the sole function of the category of ‘Being’ is to 
prove that the sceptic was wrong—that there was no such thing 
as the Absolute Negative. It is pre-eminently negative in its con¬ 
tribution and can simply give the information that the Universe 
exists. 

But the moment the case for the existent Universe is made, 
automatically a case for its identity also is made. By the Law of 
Identity the existent is inconceivable without identity, except in 
the Primal Stage of the Universe where existence only excludes 
non-existence. It is just existence. There must be first a necessity 
for the Universe to disprove the sceptical claim that the Negative 
is. But if the Universe has to exist and create it must be capable of 
bearing an identity; that is the direct implication of the Law. 
Here, then, are two distinct notions: the notion of ‘existence’ as 
distinguished from non-existence, namely the Primal State; and 
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the notion of existence as contrasted with the notion of indeter¬ 
minateness and the non-void—^the Creative Stage (which is the 
Second Stage of the Universe). 

From these notions it is clear that the concrete existent has at 
least to be non-void and non-indetcrminate, on the ground that 
nothing that exists can help being the opposite of the void. It is 
here, therefore, at the very inception of reinstating the Universe 
after doubt, that the notion of that which fills in the void—what 
we call matter, or substance, or ‘stuff’—arose. Equally, since that 
which exists must necessarily be determinate and distinguishable, 
the notion of mind (or that which conceives the objective) 
arose. 

The two notions are quite distinct. We have first the notion of 
that which produces and is substantial, the direct opposite of the 
void which docs not produce and is not substantial: and second 
the notion of that which provides for distinctness and determin¬ 
ateness and is the opposite of that which is indistinct and indeter¬ 
minate. The term ‘indeterminate’ implies opposite objectives, which 
is another name for the Negative, which is impossible. 

Two other comments may be added. The two notions, how¬ 
ever distinct, are inseparable. Nothing can exist unless it pre¬ 
supposes both the notions. No entity which exists can contradict 
them; nor is it necessary that it will be identical with, or similar to, 
them. It is another question what they will necessarily be, as we 
shall presently see. 

The conclusion therefore follows that the existent Universe, or 
any entity in it, must presuppose a dual factor or identity: that 
which is responsible for the fact that the existent Universe is not 
the void, but its opposite, and therefore is capable of producing 
results: and that which determines that the Universe should be 
neither indistinguishable nor indeterminate. The Negative is both 
void and indeterminate. It is the latter which is eminently capable 
of fixing the objective, or end, or purpose, of the Universe. What¬ 
ever the Universe, or the entity, may be it will not be intelligible 
if we do not read it in the light of the dual factor. 

Incidentally it will be a mistake to define the stone, for instance, 
as mere ‘stuff’, or ‘matter’, which can only move, or produce 
results, even as it will be quite inaccurate to describe the human 
being as only ‘mind’, which can only know. Subject to a long 
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explanation/ I may add here that there never was a stone which 
had no ‘mind’ any more than there ever was a human being which 
could not be called ‘substance’. There was only an illusion about 
them. 

But how does this long analysis as to the nature of the existent 
help us to trace the relevance of mind and matter to the economy 
of the Fourth Stage? I raised the issue of this relevance after 
unity and individuality had been found a place in the same econ¬ 
omy. Are we now in a position to decide about mind and 
matter ? 

It will be wise to repeat that according to my analysis, mind 
and matter arc only categorical presuppositions of experience, 
and not existent entities. This means that the individual which 
exists in the Fourth Stage must at least presuppose both mind 
and matter as a mark of its validity—^that is to say it has a tight to 
exist. Unless there had been categorical provision for both the 
factors, the non-void which produces results and the non-indeter- 
minate which fixes the end or objective, there would be no chance 
for disproving the sceptical claim—and therefore for establishing 
the validity of the individual. Even the issue as to whether the 
Universe exists rather than the Negative would not arise, though 
the Universe would still continue to exist—only in the form of 
the sceptical challenge. 

The question here is not one of producing or of what is called 
‘verifying’ the individual or the existent. It is one of proving that 
a claim to exist is valid and not the claim to non-exist. This 
proof is necessary since the whole of the concrete world has fallen 
into confusion. Mind and matter, and not the concrete individual, 
constitute the proof for the existence of the concrete individual. 
This is called categorical presupposition and needs long analysis 
to bring out all the implications, especially with reference to the 
full significance of the notion of individuality. I shall just men¬ 
tion, however, that the individual when fully known will appear 
under three definite forms: Reality, possibility and necessity. 
There are three types of the individual: the individual as real, the 
individual as possible, and the individual as necessary. 

It is the ‘real individual’ which I shall call entity, since it alone 
conceives the common purpose of the Universe. Neither the 
^ See Chapter 9, page 157. 
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"possible individual’ nor the "necessary individual’ has anything 
to do with the conception of the common purpose and its fulfil¬ 
ment. Their achievements are quite different. The "possible in¬ 
dividual’ frustrates the common purpose by the mechanism of the 
realm of possibility, conflict and dichotomy—it is quite oblivious 
of the common purpose which it frustrates. The individual which 
is ‘necessity’ removes the uncertainty produced by the frustration 
and builds up the era of expectation in which ‘image’ is the 
guiding principle. 

If we use the term ‘real’ for the first individual, we shall have 
to use the term categorical for the second two, which in turn 
will have to be called by the dual name: the ‘possible’, or the 
Negative, and the ‘necessary’, or the Positive. 

Obviously we deal in the Fourth Stage with the individual 
which is neither real nor a possibility but necessity; and the con¬ 
clusion from my main thesis is that mind and matter stand to this 
individual as its categorical presupposition and not by any chance 
as its constituents—and that means only that no individual in the 
Fourth Stage could be defined as non-mental or non-material. 

This is my view of the issue of mind and matter, though by no 
means in its final form. As I proceed, I shall elaborate the precise 
implication of the notion of categorical presupposition. It is not a 
simple issue and this is my first attempt to formulate it. 

But even this is unusual enough after long epochs of specul¬ 
ation. And if I record it at all at this stage I do so for one simple 
reason—it is sufficient evidence that mind and matter can be 
assimilated int(3 the Fourth Stage, though it may not be in the 
way in which unity and individuality were assimilated. 

A question may still be raised, however,—is the stone, for in¬ 
stance—which certainly exists in some sense or other—^to be re¬ 
garded as a composite, or joint product of the dual factor, mind 
and matter? Could it preserve its uniqueness which it cannot 
afford to lose if it has to be composite ? It does not seem conceiv¬ 
able that the stone could be, as it were, the handiwork of mind 
and matter and yet remain a strictly unique individual. 

But why should one presume that the stone could exist only 
as a product, or composite, if it must exist? The presumption 
would arise on the hypothesis that mind and matter are the deter¬ 
mining or constituting factors of the stone, or of any entity which 
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exists. There will be no way of avoiding it if the hypothesis is due 
or true. 

The issue is therefore whether precisely this hypothesis is meant 
when I definitely hold that the dual factors, matter and mind, are 
the categorical presupposition of the stone, or of any other entity 
which exists, like the stone, presumably as individuals. 

I do not mean this: what I do mean is that no stone, or human 
being, or any entity which claims to exist as concrete individual, 
could come out of the range of the confusion into which it period¬ 
ically falls if the metaphysician did not prove to the full satis¬ 
faction of the sceptic that it is existence and not non-existence that 
is conceivable. In other words the case for the Negative has to be 
completely neutralised. This is the c^nly methc^d by which the 
concrete entity which has fallen into confusion can be taken out 
of it. To come out of confusion, however, is not to be created or 
produced. It is only to undergo a change of state. It is to lose the 
state in which the concrete is in abeyance. And this change is 
brought about by the categories which supply the proof. Can 
mind and matter, which do not exist but which supply the proof, 
constitute the concrete? Can the stone which is in abeyance be 
constituted by them ? 

I may add, by the way, that this familiar contribution by the 
metaphysician does not mean that existence is also thereby proved 
to be an entity which exists, and therefore is concrete. Existence 
cannot exist, since it is a category. Conceivability, which alone 
establishes the category, does not create the actual or the concrete. 
The concrete or the entity is eternal. What conceivability does 
create is the negation of the view that the concrete has no claim to 
existence—the view formulated by the sceptic. What is more, 
after this negation whatever can be, or is, concrete forthwith earns 
the right to exist. The concrete, though it is eternal, may be in 
abeyance. 

Existence, or any other category, is therefore only a medium 
of evidence, or proof, which testifies to the validity of a claim to 
existence on the part of an entity. It would be impossible to claim 
that there is such a thing as Reality in any shape or form if we had 
not the direct benefit of the categories. Without doubt they supply 
only evidence, or proof, and do not produce anything concrete, 
nor are they concrete in themselves: but this assurance, before the 
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direct experience of the concrete entity, is a sine qua non of that 
experience. To me this is one of the ultimate issues and will be 
known in my following analyses as the issue of knowledge and 
Reality. 

The position that mind and matter do not constitute any entity, 
or the concrete, however, but serve them onl}^ as categorical pre¬ 
suppositions, though perfectly simple and straight-forward is un¬ 
usual and unfamiliar. It implies at least a number of issues, princi¬ 
pally that of thought both in its negative and its positive forms. 
Thought therefore has to be discussed, not merely for throwing 
more light on my present thesis but also for my main proposition 
that thought alone can remove illusions, unaided by any direct 
experience of Reality. 

It is necessary now, therefore, that I should review as fully as 
possible the whole question of the origin of thought, and as that 
will imply, among other issues, an account of scepticism and its 
antecedents I shall discuss that account as a preliminary to my 
main enquiry. Some of my comments in the course of this long 
analysis will have to be repeated as the angle of analysis changes. 
Thought, in my scheme, happens to be the prime mover of the 
Universe as it appears in the Fourth Stage, and as my view stands 
remote both from the classical and the contemporary outlook on 
thought, my account cannot be too careful, or too circumspect, 
in exploring every avenue that leads to it. 
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ORIGIN OF THOUGHT 


I T is familiar history that scepticism in at least the realm of 
thought has played a very conspicuous part. It has appeared in 
human history when the whole range of dogmatism at inter¬ 
vals entered the phase of confusion. The sceptical conclusion has 
been that Reality is not, and the negative is. It would be pointless 
to question the significance of either the prelude to scepticism or 
the assertion of the claim itself. At least two facts stand out in our 
history: the Universe has periodically appeared in a state of para¬ 
lysis which made statement and action impossible; and this state 
was invariably followed by the sceptical claim. 

Both facts, however, as it is apparent, are subject to periodic 
occurrence. There is nothing permanent about them. If they come 
into existence, they also go out of existence. If, indeed, the Uni¬ 
verse had chosen to perpetuate the state of paralysis, there would 
have been no "Cogito" and neither a negative nor a positive meta¬ 
physic; which was impossible. Soon, however, the sceptic ap¬ 
peared on the scene with the claim that the state of paralysis was 
the result of a very simple event: the rival evidence supplied for 
Reality by the competing schools of dogmatism held nothing 
between which one could choose—dicrc was no evidence for the 
Positive, there w^as evidence only for the Negative. This is the 
only interpretation of scepticism in human history. 

The sceptic’s hypothesis in essence is that the chances for the 
existence of the Universe rose and fell with the evidence for and 
against it—as if the issue of existence was an issue only of evidence. 
The Universe, whether it were an eternally existing Reality or 
resulted from creation, or emanation, or diminution, in every 
case had to produce evidence to testify to his claim for existence. 
This was the sceptic’s demand. The immaculate eternity of the 
Universe made no difference to him if by any chance the evidences 
for it were lacking. One might almost say that the sceptic was 
deputising for the Laws of Thought. 

Technically, a distinction is drawn between truth and evidence 
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which is but a technique of finding truth, and in this distinction 
it is the technique which is deliberately considered to be of para¬ 
mount importance. If, still, it is the Universe in which this drama 
has to be played—there is no alternative—it looks strange that 
the Universe docs not even hesitate to submit to man in that 
drama. 

But what does this cosmic drama mean? Does it add to the 
credit or glory of the Universe? If the Universe, on any showing, 
is eternally immaculate, w^hcre does the need of evidence come 
in its course, however h^ng? Why should it have to stand at 
the bar of the human species and bear witness even to its claim to 
existence ? Does it not imply that a mere technique, whose only 
function is to find evidence for Truth—obligation or duty it may 
be—claimed to supersede Truth? And is this not the familiar 
charge which all mystics brought against the rationalist? 

There is, or can be, no answer to this if we still hold that the 
Eternal Universe is also the Absolute: we cannot possibly ac¬ 
count for the fact that human judgment could be in a position to 
challenge the Universe if we have to accept that the Absolute is 
the heart and soul of the Universe. Indeed there would be no 
sceptic in the Universe of the Absolute—nor an elaborate state 
of conflict in its course which could precipitate only confusion 
and doubt. Nor would there be any chance for the negative in 
such a Universe—there could be only room for uninterrupted 
flow of self-enjoyment which Parmenides might have legitimately 
claimed for his ‘real Absolute’. 

But the fact is that the category in its primal, negative form did 
arise, sponsored by the sceptic, every time conflict ended in con¬ 
fusion and doubt. The Positive was completely and absolutely 
challenged. These are verifiable facts of history. The claim was 
made ruthlessly that there is no Universe; and if by any chance 
the alternative to the Absolute was the Evil God, the sceptic 
would have prevailed for ever and ever. The category in its 
primal form would have raised an eternal bonfire of the Positive. 

But there was no such bonfire since the alternative to the 
Absolute was not the Evil God. The primal category was but an 
interlude and not by any means the major theme—^that honour 
was left for the category which followed the Negative to present. 
And in that major theme all the story which seemed to discredit 
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Truth—and the Universe—by making evidence supreme boldly 
put on a meaning which neither the Absolute nor the Evil God 
could possibly resist. That meaning even made the Universe look 
truly sane for the first time in our history. Here was sudden, 
colossal change. 

The account I have just given is historically verifiable, but it 
does not coincide with the outstanding claim that the Universe is 
another name for the Absolute. Neither scepticism, which is 
negative thought, nor the assertion of the primal ‘Being’, which is 
positive thought, can have any legitimate place within the range 
of the Universe if it is Absolute. What, then, is at the root of the 
cosmic misdemeanour which occurred when the sceptic demanded 
evidence ? What, again, is at the bottom of the periodic confusion 
into which the Universe has fallen in spite of its being regarded as 
Absolute ? For answer, 1 have to go back to the review of thought, 
and this review will analyse two issues: the issue of the origin of 
thought with its two forms, the Negative and the Positive; and 
the meaning of the term ‘category’ which constitutes thought. 

It may be permissible to explain, before I begin this enquiry, 
why I revert to the analysis of thought time after time. It is be¬ 
cause the position I am holding on the nature of thought is far too 
original, and central, to be exhausted by mere analysis or review. 
If 1 have put thought in the Fourth Stage of the Universe as the 
prime mover, and the sole guarantor, of Truth I shall never know 
if I have done justice to it. We are dealing here with the prime 
mover of a whole Stage of the Universe. At times I feel I am not 
just writing a book; what indeed I am recording I do not know. 
But ever since I came to this most unusual position it has been 
my anxiety to make it as clear to my contemporaries as it is to me. 
Shall I ever succeed ? 

Thought, in my scheme, is not a feature of the Primal Stage of 
the Universe, nor is it a constituent of the Creative Stage which 
follows. It is, indeed, a very late appearance. But when it actually 
enters the Universe, the Third Stage has already reached the first 
phase of frustration. 

Let me repeat the history of the origin of thought. 

If the reader refers to the conflict which the Third Stage raised 
between its three organisations and notes that the normal end of 
this conflict was complete frustration of the values which the 
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conflict involved, it will be seen that thought for the first time 
entered into the economy of the Universe in the Third Stage, 
after frustration appeared. 

Evidently the values which were involved in the conflict were 
concrete and claimed to be absolute and actual. They were not 
categories, with which alone thought deals. In fact, the main 
issues were raised between the two claims about the Real: unity 
and individuality. It is these two claims, or the conceptions they 
implied, which have been taken to be the only form in which 
Reality is supposed to exist in the Third Stage. They certainly 
have not been taken as categories, or possibilities, or abstractions. 
How, then, could there be thought before frustration arrived ? 

But what happened when the concrete values in their ultimate 
proportion reached the stage of frustration ? Did they still survive ? 
Could the conflict still continue ? In other words could the state of 
confusion which frustration meant—the state of impasse or com¬ 
plete paralysis of activity—leave in the Universe any room except 
for the Negative and the Void? Without a doubt no value was 
left functioning, so no decision could be taken on the basis of a 
value as to how to find the way out of the impasse. What did 
happen, then ? 

What actually happened was the sudden appearance of the scep¬ 
tic. His claim was that it is the Negative, and not the Positive, that 
is. In other words, the Negative in its absolute form entered the 
economy of the Universe for the first time at this point. The 
sceptic’s position was that, since there is nothing to choose be¬ 
tween the evidences in support of the competing values in the 
conflict, there is no case for the Positive. Consequently, the case 
for the Negative arises. The Positive, it has to be repeated, was 
not considered to be even a possibility. 

There can be no question about the historicity of the sceptical 
claim. At any rate, the advocates of the competing values had 
nothing to say since they had completely lost all the concrete or 
positive values. The Universe of the Third Stage at the moment 
was bereft of all values ever conceived. The competing sides in 
the conflict had only the negative state to fall back upon. There 
was no choice before them except what the sceptic recommended: 
the void seemed to be the only prospect left. This was the histor¬ 
ical position, obviously; it was also the logical situation, since the 
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Negative was perfectly conceivable. Even if it was bound to turn 
out soon to be impossible as concrete fact, for a moment at least 
it could stand as the only alternative. And so it stood, and nobody 
could disagree. 

This historic stand by the sceptic for the Negative is another 
name for thought. Here is an experience which never appeared be¬ 
fore while the incessant conflict between the positive values was 
raging. There was no sign or trace of an experience of possibility 
before the moment of frustration was reached. It was the sceptic 
who for the first time introduced possibility as human experience 
into the economy of the Third Stage as he duly arrived after 
frustration came on the scene. 

Once introduced, its reality could not be questioned cither 
historically or logically. Besides, since it actually appeared it was 
necessarily conceivable: and certainly it cannot be identified either 
with the ‘concrete actual’ or with the ‘absolute Negative’, both 
of which appeared in the scheme of history. 

But what happened after the sceptic, the protagonist of the 
Negative, had stood for the possibility of the Negative? What 
did thought achieve in its primal negative appearance ? Did the 
competing advocates of values in a state of confusion accept the 
sceptical alternative? Evidently there was no other way out— 
they had to. The state of inactivity to which they were reduced by 
confusion and impasse could not continue for ever. That which 
does not function must die: this is the law of the Universe. Did 
not the sceptic’s alternative mean exactly that ? And was there any 
other alternative which the dogmatists could claim when they had 
lost all that they ever professed ? It seemed inevitable that the case 
was for a normal, natural passage into a state of extinction if 
nothing else intervened. 

But it so happened that the passage into that state did not 
materialise. However intelligible as possibility, the Negative 
proved to be impossible as fact, since, in its attempt at material¬ 
isation, it contradicted itself. Here was a demise of the sceptic: 
and so inevitably extinction of the values did not take place. 
What took place was immediate restoration of faith and assurance 
in the validity of the Positive as distinguished from the Negative, 
Thought took on a new phase: it advocated the necessity of the 
Positive and, with the ‘possibility of the Negative’ turning out to 
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be impossible, the Positive turned out to be ‘necessity’. Here is 
the second phase of thought where it deals with necessity. And in 
both cases it deals with categories which do not exist. The con¬ 
clusion is, ‘Being is and Non-Bcing is not’ in the place of ‘Non- 
Being is and Being is not’ as was held when scepticism prevailed. 

But what happened, again, after the sceptic had gone and faith 
was restored ? Did the whole Universe, as it still lay deep in con¬ 
fusion, come out into the open at once ? 

It is difficult to answer the question if we want historical records 
to verify it at every turn—in any case I do not claim the compet¬ 
ence as an historian to offer an adequate answer. But it is certainly 
possible to argue that Being is at once the first and last category 
after the Negative that the ancients ever considered. The issue, 
after ‘Being’, was no doubt one of defining ‘Being’, and the term 
used for that defininition as far as I know was the ‘Absolute’. 
My contention is that the term ‘Absolute’, in spite of the con¬ 
troversies which hedged it round, was not taken as a category. If 
anything, it was taken to be the Ultimate Reality—at least that is 
how I find the records testify. I need not refer to any other term 
used side by side with ‘Absolute’ which was necessarily less ulti¬ 
mate. All the terms used connoted Reality, whether ultimate or 
dependent; none of them was a category which does not exist. 
Thought, therefore, did not function in classical history after it 
introduced the Positive in the shape of ‘Being’. There was an 
immediate return to the old values of tradition which had led to 
confusion and scepticism. These values were ‘possibilities’, as our 
readers know, but they were considered to be ‘actual realities’. 

Let me suggest one or two illustrations bearing on the point 
from my own ancestry. 

The ‘Being’, or the Positive, after it had excluded the Negative 
or Non-Being came to be defined in my ancestry as Mystical Unity. 
This is the nearest, I think, to what Parmenides much later in 
Greek history, suggested to the humanist as the form of Ultimate 
Reality. I am positive that no Hindu of any merit would call it a 
category any more than Parmenides did. The same comment will 
apply unreservedly to the two opposed interpretations attached 
to it— Atman 2indNirpdna, They certainly are not categories. And 
if I mention the supreme classic figure, Sri Krishna, of the 
Gitdy it would be lunacy to pretend that Sri Krishna was only the 
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name of a category. The Hindus never even dreamt of worship¬ 
ping a category—they might have raised a historical being to the 
esoteric status of a God, though keeping it at a safe distance from 
Mystical Unity. Incidentally, it may also be said that they never 
brought down the Mystical Unity to the realm of the profane, or 
called it divine. 

Nor would it be at all correct to describe the myriad gods and 
goddesses in the Hindu Pantheon, or the jTpyr Purdnas^ as noth¬ 
ing but categories. They should legitimately be called symbols or 
images, on which the Hindu concentrates to break through the 
veil of Illusion and reach the Mystical Unity; the realm of the 
image is, by all the records, one by itself to the Hindu. 

I need not refer to any other authority. The point is that if we 
go by the classical history of our species, the categorical enquiry 
which began with the establishment of the Positive after the 
demise of the sceptic suddenly stopped. The enquiry was not 
continued: instead the Universe went back to its ancient form and 
began to function as it had done before it fell into confusion—as 
if nothing had happened to it. The categorical proposition ‘Being 
is’ never was fully stated. It was at once swamped by the dead 
weight of the Absolute. 

This is in the main a logical conclusion; and the facts which 
have led me to this conclusion ate precisely two*. I have not ci:>me 
across in the records a third category after Being and Non- 
Being apart from the third category of my ancestry which is on 
the same level as Being and Non-Being. Nor have I noted in the 
records any radical variation in the manner in which the Universe 
Process has functioned throughout our long history. It has been 
invariably a drama of conflict and the scene set for it has held 
three ultimate organisations in which unity and individuality 
played the leading parts. The theme of this drama w^as to produce 
the final result of a clash between Mystical Unity, ‘Individuality’ 
and ‘Community’—that of complete frustration. Each time the 
drama reached its fifth act of utter confusion an interval followed. 
It took the form of an epilogue in which a review was made with 
the conclusion that man had at least the choice of leaving the 
Universe for good. There was instantly a pilgrimage for freedom 
in the void, but it ended in paradise! 

I could not think of a more graphic or vivid picture of the 
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interlude of scepticism between the moment of frustration in 
human history and the moment of return to faith for reconstruct¬ 
ion. Far be it from me to minimise its significance, perhaps noth¬ 
ing ever happened to man which could so mortally wound his 
dignity as this interlude. It seemed at the time that nothing of 
him would be left, not even his bones that could be buried. In¬ 
deed, the shock was so immense that man had to reach the state 
of anticlimax and recover his balance at once. Faith returned as 
quickly as it left. The interlude was like a bad dream quickly 
forgotten. The work of reconstruction began and in exactly the 
same style and rhythm as before. The void did not materialise— 
we know the logical reason. 

But where now was thought, which made the return of faith 
and balance possible? Did it still continue, so that the faith might 
endure and the work of rec(mstruction have the chance of real¬ 
ising its function ? Was the category of Being followed by other 
categories to complete the assurance? 

There was no thought, since man returned to rebuild the 
Universe at once without waiting for further assurance. After the 
assurance came that Being, or the Positive, is, not only was there 
no Negative but also no thought, which did not deal with the 
concrete but only a category. 

A question however at once arises which in its full bearing is 
both technical and historical. Could man do without complete 
assurance from thought if he must needs have assurance from 
thought? Was there anything else to serve him as the source of 
assurance after frustration had overwhelmed him ? If thought was 
the only means by which he could get back to his positive life 
could he possibly do without complete assurance, and the whole 
system of categories which constitute that assurance? This is the 
technical issue. 

The historical issue is why man chose to leave thought and 
turn to the concrete, or the Real, again after thought had given him 
only his primal assurance by the category of ‘Being’. Why did he 
choose to build his home again with the Absolute, which had led 
him to complete frustration of values ? 

Here is an obvious discrepancy, and the reason for it may be 
for the moment left open. What can be pointed out is that the 
records clearly show that man had to pay heavily for this discre- 
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pancy in procedure. Every time the choice was made to forego 
complete assurance by thought, he had to face in the end the 
same grim experience of complete frustration. By the records, at 
least, cycle after cycle followed in which the drama of rise and 
fall repeated itself. Still there must be a reason. 

But again another question arises: what shall we do with this 
complete assurance by thought when it comes embodied in noth¬ 
ing but a system of categories? Without doubt a category is a 
source of assurance and unless we have such assurance there is no 
chance for us to return to the Positive, and the concrete, in their 
true form where alone we conceive objectives and fulfil them: 
but what can we do with just a bare system of categories? Does 
not a dilemma then arise? On the one hand we have to have 
assurance by categories to escape the nemesis of the void; on the 
other, this life of assurance does not promise us the concrete and 
the Positive at once. What, indeed, is the value of mere assurance 
if there is no sign in it, for instance, of the God we want to wor¬ 
ship, or of the ideal beauty we want to adore ? Do we have the 
chance even of the moderate mode of living which our statesmen 
have been always trying—and failing—to build for us? 

Whether I can give an answer to this question which may at 
once satisfy my contemporaries, or not, it is certain that there is 
no other way out. We have to have a state of existence where we 
have to depend wholly upon bare assurance about Reality. The 
alternative is the stillness of the void. There is no other answer to 
the question, if answer it I must. 

But assurance by thought certainly is not only an empty issue 
of escaping the void; on the contrary, if it is a bulwark against 
stark-eyed death—the Negative—it is also die only means of 
negating the illusions which precipitate the frustration of values. 
If, indeed, we are still in the throes of illusion we have to negate 
them; and it is the categorical structure of Reality that alone can 
serve as a guide to our efforts to negate them. It is only when we 
have actually achieved that end that we shall be in direct contact 
with Reality; and this will be preceded by the Image which will 
serve as a prelude to it. There is no alternative. 

Does this not then add to the credit of thought, and to the 
categories, which bring indisputable assurance to man—^this 
negation by thought ? Could we expect direct contact with the Real 
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when we are still overrun by illusions which have led to the 
frustration of all that wc ever followed ? Have we ever been free 
from them ? Have they not time after time made us run after the 
will-o’-the-wisp only to meet the dread of the void ? 

The conclusion of my case for thought is that there is no valid 
ground for objecting to it or to the state of assurance that it 
introduces. It may at this point, while I am still engaged in the 
history of the origin of thought, be both legitimate and useful if 
I refer to a discussion of the notion of possibility. The reason is 
obvious. 

I shall refer back to The Real and the Negative. The notion of 
possibility is one of the earliest of two notions—co-existence of 
the Positive and the Negative, and the possibility of both—which 
laid the foundation of Reality in my scheme as 1 saw it in 1937. 
The point that I made was that, since the possibility of the 
Negative was conceivable—I discussed possibility to start with in 
terms of the phrase ‘possibility of the Negative’—it had a logical 
right to be existent provided there was no valid obstacle. 

The Laws of Thought do not imply, or assert, that nothing 
can exist without an identity. All that they imply is that if any¬ 
thing exists with an identity, that identity must not be contradic¬ 
tory—‘A’ can be ‘ A’ or ‘Not-A’ but it cannot be both. The Laws 
apply if the identity exists. The possibility of the Negative, there¬ 
fore, can easily exist, though not with an identity. It can have only 
the logical right to put forth effort to develop identity and be 
actual, which may or may not succeed. This right we have seen 
did not materialise: the possibility of the Negative did not become 
actual—a fact with an identity. This was as far as I saw in 1939. 
The possibility of the Negative was neutralised by the possibility 
of the Positive: the two possibilities neutralised each other. 

It is only necessary to modify my account in The Real and the 
Negative by one fresh suggestion: there can only be two instances 
of possibility altogether, the possibility of unity and the possibility 
of individuality. In both cases the logical right to be actual by 
putting forth effort was foredoomed to failure. There was no 
alternative. 

As a possibility again, in the nature of things, can have only a 
prospective identity, it cannot come into existence with the know¬ 
ledge that it is, after all, a possibility. It is bound to remain ignor- 
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ant of what it actually is. What, instead, it will be conscious of 
being is another question. 

The reason why it lacks self-knowledge is not only that it has 
no actual identity, but that it would cease otherwise to be an effort 
to realise its prospective identity, which it cannot afford to be 
without. It is one thing to be non-existent, a different thing to be 
just ignorant of one’s own self. 

It is easy to see that a possibility with the clear knowledge that 
its efforts as possibility will necessarily fail to develop identity 
cannot be expected to put forth effort. Such a possibility cannot 
even be conceived of. It would not exist at all. Since, however, 
the fact is that it has actually been conceived, the question whether 
it can have self-knowledge does not arise. Both the possibilities, 
whether of unity or of individuality, therefore must necessarily 
exist, though without the awareness that they are just possibilities 
and cannot have an identity which could materialise. 

What, then, can be the actual form in which the possibility will 
exist ? Will it not in any case stand at least as an experience in order 
to exist at all? And will that not mean that it is bound to feel 
certain that it is actual with an identity of its own; and so is fully 
entitled to fulfil its objective whatever that may be? 

Is there an alternative for this unless we think that a possibility 
docs not exist? Will any history allow us to do that? The possi¬ 
bility of unity, for instance, as a matter of history gave rise to the 
Hindu group organisation. In this the Mystical Unity served as 
the ideal goal, while the multiple, which was neither Being nor 
Non-Being, aimed, by suitable effort, at absorption in the Unity 
or to reach the state of 'Nimlna, On the other hand, the possibility 
of individuality gave rise to the humanistic organisation, in which 
individuality was the ideal goal which the unreal or changeful 
multiple sought hard to realise. 

But what indeed has been the final result in either case? The 
result has been that in both cases the organisations failed to mater¬ 
ialise their objectives; that is exactly what was expected to happen 
since they are organisations based on the possibility of unity 
and the possibility of individuality. Can we deny after this that 
possibility did exist ? 

This account of the notion of possibility, by the way, is my 
own account. It has no connection whatever with what possibility 
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has been taken to mean in tradition. But can we not trace the 
origin of the notion of illusion which has played such a con¬ 
spicuous part in my ancestral history to it ? 

Is it not possible to describe the actual state of the ‘possibility 
of unity’, for instance, as it exists by the well-known term ‘illusion’. 
Can we find even a trace of belief in it that it is or can be a ‘possi¬ 
bility’? If it has to have a distinct experience, which testifies as 
well to its identity as to its objective, and if that experience de¬ 
finitely is that it is actual in every way (when it is, truly speaking, 
a ‘possibility’) are we not justified in calling it an existent which is 
steeped in illusion ? 

Here is the origin of the notion of illusion in our history. I 
hope I have given some idea as to its logical status and shall not 
have to find a defence for it in terms of figure and metaphor. 
We can, it seems to me, trace it easily to the category of‘possibil¬ 
ity’, which is firmly entrenched in the cosmic scheme. If my pre¬ 
decessors missed this interpretation, it was wholly because they 
did not get past the range of the ‘possibility of the Absolute’. 

But now a very serious question arises about the illusions: can 
it be held that the illusions by themselves can persist even though 
the conflict which they precipitate ends in complete frustration of 
values ? Is that possible ? 

Clearly, in a state of complete frustration of values nothing 
positive survives which can function as value—call frustration by 
whatever name one likes, confusion or state of contrariety or 
doubt. But it is a state which should properly be called the state 
of abeyance, the negative state: the values in it do not become 
extinct but they remain as totally inoperative. No doubt they arc 
liable to complete extinction if they are actually contradicted, but 
so far that has never taken place in history. Besides, the sceptic 
failed to by-pass their claim to existence, since he could not esta¬ 
blish the Negative. So in the end the values remained in a state of 
abeyance, totally inoperative. And the fact is that as soon as the 
Positive returned, after the assurance rising from the necessity 
of Being, the values and the illusions began their career again. 

It is perfectly arguable, therefore, that in at least this specific 
sense the illusions have been persisting throughout our history. 
They have come and gone for unlimited cycles—^the possibility 
of their recurrence has never disappeared, and there will certainly 
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be no change in the career of illusion before ‘possibility’ is fully and 
completely neutralised by Truth—I have referred to this already. 

The fact of history obviously is that none of the three organis¬ 
ations accepted either a defeat or confusion as final. The fight 
either revived after a time—^here is the issue of simple contradic¬ 
tion, or what is known as rise and fall (how many revivals have, 
for instance, taken place in the career of Hinduism up to to-day) 
—or confusion gave place to full faith and assurance. One can 
easily trace the rhythm of failure in the course of all civilisation; 
nobody need try to find out from any record whether conflict was 
fought to a finish, or a value done to death for ever. But at times 
claims in stentorian tones were heard that a specific fight, with 
peculiarly deadly weapons or beliefs, would put an end to con¬ 
flict for ever, so that a specific ‘peace’ would be established in the 
whole Universe, which no Universe in the future would find it 
possible to get rid of. Indeed, nothing more substantial will be 
found than a human claim that illusions can be destroyed, which 
claim sooner or later met its own refutal in the very creed it 
professed. 

The possibility of revival will still persist, and it follows that 
it will have to be neutralised if we want the Positive to prevail in 
its true form. This is exactly what Thought, witli its complete 
assurance, can achieve. Only a system of categories, which alone 
can embody this assurance, is in a position to negate the illusions. 
When that system has appeared, persistence of illusion will be a 
thing of the past. In no other way could this happen. 

But it may still be argued: could one possibly hand over to 
thought, and the categories, the function of removing our illus¬ 
ions and making us at least clean and free to receive the light of 
Truth I need not refer to the modern school of speculation 
which has no room for thought in any scheme of the Universe. 
Perhaps the point at issue arose with them not on the validity of 
thought so much as on what was believed to be thought in history. 
It was in any case a domestic conflict, since sensation, like thought, 
accepted tlie same basic hypotheses—^the Universe of history. 
Both schools had to believe in the Absolute, though in opposite 
forms. I have discussed their standpoint in delated Multiplicity 
and found it to be just an episode, about which history never had 
any scruple. 
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The issue that I am raising is different: can thought, which is a 
system of categories, deal with such a potent force in the Universe 
as illusion without any aid from the concrete and complete Real¬ 
ity ? This question I have already raised in another context. It is 
permissible to raise it again since it is so unusual and completely 
unorthodox. Can we live and function at all if we have no direct 
experience of the concrete and complete Reality ? Are we expec¬ 
ted in that state to negate illusion, the source of all that we want 
to avoid ? If we have nothing to do with the true life of worship 
or beauty, or any value which fulfils our deepest desire, is it possible 
that we shall, and can, rest content with the mere assurance 
that they exist? Can the concrete and complete Reality be in 
abeyance if the assurance about it has finally arrived ? And if it 
must exist as fully real, to exist at all, could we by-pass it if only 
for the sake of tasting the assurance about it? How could any 
mind help wanting the God to worship at once, provided that he 
had every evidence that the God truly exists ? 

But the fact is that even if we have full and complete assurance 
from thought that God is, we shall still fail completely to come 
into direct contact with God if we have not rid ourselves of our 
illusions. Nobody ever held that one could be in illusion and yet 
see God. What is the point of being in illusion then? But if we are 
in illusion we shall be necessarily prone to worship the false gods 
—even God’s grace can be of no avail. Assurance by itself, how¬ 
ever strong and clear, will not create in us the God-hunger, so to 
speak. No miracle will give us the sight to sec the true God if we 
have not cleansed ourselves of illusion. This is the meaning of 
‘purification’, whether by Grace or by austerity. The illusions 
have to be removed and the process that will bring it about is in 
addition to thought (which only produces assurance); this process 
is action which follows thought but which negates or ‘abstains 
from’ illusion. We abstain from illusion after we have had the 
assurance about Reality from thought. 

The issue is therefore not whether we can produce the direct 
experience of God by mere categorical assurance about divinity— 
we cannot. But certainly it is the categorical assurance, and not 
God or direct experience of God, that is expected to remove 
illusion. 

If illusion, again, appeared in the Universe in spite of the fact 
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that the true God, in whatever sense we use the term, never was 
absent, the issue of removing illusion need not be an issue of 
Divine co-operation. That issue must be frankly and absolutely 
an issue for man to resolve, the issue of categorical assurance. 
It is Truth or §tFT Jndna that is expected normally to remove 
illusion. If illusion had to be in the Universe in which the true 
God rules, the same Universe was in duty bound to make room 
for Truth to remove it. Truth is not another name for Divinity; 
it is assurance about Divinity. And all this will be perfectly 
consistent and valid if we do not confuse the true God with 
the false God of tradition. If we do not forget that we are dealing 
with the Universe of the dual Non-Absolute, and not of the 
Absolute (in its two forms), there will be no occasion for us to 
avoid the Fourth Stage where negation of illusion takes place. 
We shall see that the phase of austerity is a necessary cathartic in 
our career, and not before we have gone through it could we be 
even pure in spirit to receive the Grace of the true God. 

In other words, the true God is not the God of tradition, who 
was supposed to be capable of achieving any result. If there really 
was such a God in existence—I mean, the God of tradition—it 
would have been superfluous to introduce the necessity for ne¬ 
gation of illusion by Truth or thought. The God of tradition, as 
the Absolute, could easily make any process in the Universe un¬ 
necessary and redundant, provided He wanted to intervene Him¬ 
self to bring about relief in any situation. Indeed, it is this implic¬ 
ation which one could easily read into the Christian conception of 
Grace and forgiveness, and perhaps also of crucifixion. The 
Christian God, as He was Almighty, could take into His own 
hands the administration of the Universe in detail and suspend 
even the moral obligation of man—which the law of ^ karma 
in the Hindu scheme would not. This is by no means a defence of 
karma^ however, or a criticism of Grace, or crucifixion. Once the 
conception of Divinity, or Mystical Unity, in the shape of the 
Absolute formed the basis of a scheme, the issue of interference or 
non-interference with Law in the Universe was bound to arise. 
But if that whole conception of Reality is indisputably found to 
be illusory, no God will be left behind either to interrupt or to 
expedite any process in the Universe of Stages. Each Stage, whether 
constituted by the ‘possibles’ or the ‘actuals’, will work out 
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its economy in its own way to achieve a definite and specific 
purpose. What, therefore, direct experience of Reality could entail 
as an achievement is bound to be altogether different from the 
negation of illusion which falls to the share of Truth, or thought, 
which deals with tlie categories. This achievement would be ful¬ 
filment of the common purpose of the Universe, which implies 
the negation of illusion by thought as a prelude or preliminary 
necessity. 

The period of austerity in the Fourth Stage therefore cannot 
be avoided. If thought alone brings complete assurance about 
Reality by a system of categories, that assurance ought to be suffi¬ 
cient for guiding and controlling the period of austerity. In fact it 
will not be possible to avoid it. To be logically assured that the 
three conceptions of Reality, the mystical, the humanistic and the 
dualistic, were completely illusory and appeared on the scene for 
the sole purpose of achieving frustration of the common purpose 
of the Universe is to be necessarily withdrawn from the orthodox 
procedure with reference to them. The issue no longer is one of 
being persuaded but that of being compelled to see that there is no 
alternative to negating them. If we have persistently acted to real¬ 
ise them, in spite of repeated failures, since the beginning of his¬ 
tory, it will be necessary now to abstain altogether from realising 
them. The period of austerity will intervene, not as a matter of 
choice but of absolute necessity. This is what I mean by negating 
illusion. 

I have now reviewed the whole history of thought and can in 
conclusion repeat that scepticism could not arise in the Third 
Stage before the stage of frustration was reached, and that it could 
not in any sense form the Fourth Stage. The sceptic belongs to the 
Third Stage, exactly as the dogmatist does. He is as deeply involv¬ 
ed in illusion as the dogmatist is; and if there is a difference between 
them, the difference is that, while the dogmatist believes in the 
Positive, the sceptic believes in the Negative. Both sides are identi¬ 
fied with the Third Stage and both reach in the end virtually the 
same result—either confusion or self-contradiction. Neither of 
them has any idea that what they hold to be Positive and Negative 
respectively are equally ‘possibilities’ and have nothing to do 
with the actual Reality. 

The account I have given of thought takes us right back to its 
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initial stage where it followed the demise of the sceptic and the 
discovery that scepticism produced the same Dead Sea fruit as 
dogmatism. This account is definite evidence that the Universe 
did not follow the sceptic to the grave where he was buried with 
the Negative. If the Negative could not be, the Positive had to be 
—so ran the cosmic writ. 

I have now to complete the account of thought by tracing its 
full status; and this means that I have to trace the whole of the 
categorical structure which the initial stage, marked so well by the 
category of Being, indicated. Here is the first appearance of the 
Positive, which is to be distinguished as well from the Negative 
of the sceptic as from the Positive of the dogmatist. It will serve 
as the beginning of the enquiry which will discuss the complete 
form of Thought, which has been invariably missed by the dog¬ 
matist of the Third Stage. 

I am entering now the heart of my enquiry. The issues will 
change again—I mean that we shall no longer be comparing or 
contrasting the Fourth with the Third stage of the Universe, We 
shall, instead, be looking forward to the Fifth Stage where tlic 
Universe is expected to reach its fulfilment. 

The immediate issue now will centre round the notion of the 
Positive. I have noted already that the Positive of the Third Stage 
is no longer of any use whatsoever. It has perished in die vacuum 
of confusion which marked the frustration of the Third Stage. 
What Positive, then, has to take its place in the Fourth Stage? If 
there has to be a Positive—the Positive of the Third Stage is now 
a thing of the past—can the Positive of the Fourth Stage be the 
concrete and complete Reality, which certainly must be Positive ? 
Or can we not conceive of quite another Positive, which can be 
distinguished from the concrete and complete Reality as well as 
from the illusory Positive which has disappeared in the bonfire of 
the Third Stage ? 

We can; and that Positive is the categorical Positive. 

The question now is, what do we mean by the categorical 
Positive? What does it achieve? Does it at once replace the il¬ 
lusory Positive, which claimed to represent Reality and failed to 
establish that claim by the true form of the Positive ? 

The answer is in the negative. The replacement of the illusory 
Positive cannot take place until the assurance about the true 
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Positive has been completely restored. This is a very important 
issue. The fact is that there has been a complete lack of this 
assurance about the true, or concrete Positive in the whole of the 
latter part of the Third Stage, and there could be no change in 
this state of uncertainty—even after scepticism died a natural 
death—until the categorical Positive appeared in the place of the 
Negative. The uncertainty, as we have seen, arose in the second 
part of the Third Stage after the frustration in the first part, and 
what the sceptic did was to exploit it to establish the Negative. It 
will be unnecessary to suggest that the sceptic was anxious to 
remove uncertainty by certainty; on the contrary, his belief was 
that the issue was not one of certainty and uncertainty about 
Reality, it was one of the Absolute Negative, which gives a quie¬ 
tus to all values or existence. 

If the Positive of the Fourth Stage, which is the categorical 
Positive, does actually restore assurance about Reality by replac¬ 
ing uncertainty, what can be its status in the Universe? Can it 
possibly be taken as the true form of the Positive ? What signific¬ 
ance would then be left to the function of removing uncertainty 
by certainty, and its actual realisation by the categorical Positive ? 
The categorical Positive cannot be identified with the concrete 
Positive; that is impossible. 

But a question may be raised. Could we not get back to Reality, 
or the concrete Positive, without the necessity of passing through 
a state of existence in which we shall just get rid of the state of 
uncertainty about the concrete Positive ? 

Here arises the specific issue of thought, or knowledge or belief, 
which is my main theme. 

There are a number of reasons why the state of certainty should 
follow the state of uncertainty. We have to be certain about 
Reality if we have been in a state of uncertainty about it. If we 
can conceivably be certain or uncertain about Reality, we have to 
have both the experiences. Whatever is conceivable is bound to be 
actual, provided there is nothing to contradict it; this is a primary 
law of the Discontinuous Universe. And once uncertainty about 
Reality has taken place, the very presence of uncertainty is evi¬ 
dence that there must have been its direct opposite to contradict 
it—nothing else could. Besides, every experience has to have a 
dual form by virtue of the fact that die Ultimate Reality is dual— 
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Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being. Finally, Reality itself can¬ 
not remove the situation in which the uncertainty about it prevails 
since it had its own specific objective to fulfil. And we may repeat 
that Reality is not absolute. 

The state of uncertainty has to be followed by the state of cer¬ 
tainty. We have to have assurance about the true, or concrete. 
Reality before we can have any direct experience of it. Neither 
the Fourth Stage nor the categorical Positive can altogether be 
superseded by the direct experience of the concrete Positive. Tt is 
one thing to be certain or uncertain about the concrete Reality, a 
difi'erent thing to be directly in touch with it. My ancestry did 
distinguish between knowledge, Jndm^ of the Mystical Unity and 
Absorption in it. And if I may fail to accept Atman as the final 
interpretation of Ultimate Reality, I do accept the distinction 
between/;?^;/^, knowledge, and Reality. We cannot possibly skip 
the stage of knowledge. 

Besides, there is a positive function which knowledge alone can 
discharge; and this is one of the reasons why the categorical 
Positive must precede the concrete Positive, when the time falls 
due for their appearances in the scheme of the Universe. As know¬ 
ledge of the Reality which is true, perhaps its chief function is to 
remove the illusory concept of Reality which prevailed in the 
Third Stage. It is that illusory conception, as we have seen, which 
was responsible for the frustration in the Third Stage and all that 
followed from it. 

I might repeat that there is no Reality in the Third Stage but 
only a conception of it which is illusory. It follows that Reality 
cannot appear before the illusory conception of it is replaced by 
true conception. In no case could the function of Reality be to 
contradict the illusory conception of it. Its only function is to con¬ 
ceive the common purpose of the Universe and to guarantee its 
fulfilment. 

Indeed, if the categorical Positive had not appeared after the 
debacle of scepticism, neither the illusory conception of Reality 
nor its frustration which followed, would have moved away from 
the scene of action. And since it was inevitable that they must 
move away, the categorical Positive had to intervene to bring 
about that cosmic retreat. 

The categorical Positive therefore became due after the Nega- 
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tive contradicted itself for three distinct reasons: first to in¬ 
troduce the state of certainty in the place of uncertainty; second, 
to build up ‘knowledge of Reality’ as distinct from Reality itself; 
and third, to remove the illusory conceptions of Reality which 
prevailed till then and to establish the principle on the basis of 
which the method of abstention could proceed, so that the illusory 
values could be completely negated. 

But what exactly is meant by the term ‘categorical’? If the 
categorical Positive exists, tlie term ‘categorical’ must form the 
keynote of its existence—this is a simple truism. What, then, is 
meant when I say that the category is not concrete Reality and 
that it docs not exist? 

Perhaps I have not so far been sufficiently precise in my des¬ 
cription of category, but I certainly do make a distinction between 
the categorical Positive and the concrete Positive: and I mean 
thereby that they are distinct and both arc existent. The categori¬ 
cal Positive cannot be non-existent—the Negative is neither cate¬ 
gorical nor concrete. 

But the categorical Positive is not the concrete Positive, nor as 
an experience does it refer directly to the concrete Positive. Direct 
reference to the concrete Positive is only possible to the organ¬ 
isation of individuals who are expected to fulfil the common 
purpose which it conceives. This is indisputable. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that wc get only assurance and evidence about the concrete 
Positive from the categorical Positive. We are fully equipped to 
believe in the concrete Positive after we have had an experience 
of the categorical Positive. There can be no uncertainty left after 
this, nor the need to hold to an illusory conception of it. 

Besides, it must exist as Necessity since it is neither Reality nor 
Possibility. Nor can it be the Negative, which is self-contradictory; 
and therefore it must be positive, especially as it produces assur¬ 
ance about Reality. It is unique and independent with a specific 
function in the universe like any other existent. 

Perhaps I ought to explain. If the categorical Positive gives 
evidence for Reality by referring to it in terms of such notions as 
existence, dual Non-Absolute, triadic pattern, etc., it does not 
mean that Reality is just existence, or dual Non-Absolute or tri¬ 
adic pattern, or any other category which is equally conceivable. 
There can be no instance anywhere in the Universe which will 
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Stand as bare existence or Non-Absolutes or triadic pattern, or 
related duality. No doubt, as categories, or as categorical Posi¬ 
tives, they will not be contradicted by the actual Reality: on the 
contrary. Reality will be fully evidenced by them if only to remove 
the sceptical challenge to the Positive in any form. The evidence 
will also remove the illusory conception of Reality that led to the 
sceptical situation. But the categories, as evidence, will never con¬ 
stitute, or determine, or embody, the actual concrete Reality. What 
the actual Reality is capable of achieving will be remote from what 
the categories severally or in combination can be conceived to 
achieve, even supposing that they exist as entities. Reality is eter¬ 
nally complete, unique and independent. In no sense can what 
is eternally complete be classified with or related to what is categor¬ 
ical, whose chief function is to serve it as only evidence—and 
nothing more than that. It is one thing for the concrete Positive 
to be testified to, or evidenced, quite another to be drawn into 
direct relationship with it, in the shape either of whole and part 
or of related aggregation. 

Besides, it is easy for the complete to preserve its uniqueness 
and independence, in spite of the fact that it has to submit to 
categorical testing, since it docs not suffer from absoluteness, 
which would obviously make testing impossible. In the triadic 
Universe which admits of Stages, even tlie trial of the concrete 
Positive at the bar of the categorical Positive is perfectly con¬ 
ceivable. If the concrete Positive has had to be in abeyance for the 
cosmic necessity of inaugurating the Third Stage, that of possibil¬ 
ity, there could be nothing inconsistent or unnatural in such a 
change of condition. Abeyance only means that the concrete Posi¬ 
tive for a time functions in the Third Stage as a possibility, under 
the rule of dichotomy. Why should it not ? Such a change is per¬ 
fectly conceivable, since continuity—as a mark of identity— is not 
a logical necessity. After all, the concrete Positive belongs to the 
Discontinuous Universe. It is open to it to cease to be concrete 
and to become a possibility, which is not concrete: and its re¬ 
transformation to the concrete state is conceivable after the Uni¬ 
verse has finished with the categorical which paves the way for 
tliat transformation. All these changes arc equally provided for in 
the cosmic scheme: what is not provided for is tlie contradictory— 
the state of being concrete, possible and necessary at the same time. 
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If the category, therefore, must exist—since it is positive, not 
negative—its existence can only mean that it refers to the con¬ 
crete and complete Reality in the shape of knowledge and belief 
which arc not entities like the concrete Reality. In one sense only 
can it be said that it docs not exist—^it docs not exist as the con¬ 
crete Reality, it only refers to it. This is the meaning of the state¬ 
ment that the category is not concrete, or docs not exist. 

If, for instance, we compare the category with, say, ‘sensation’ 
or ‘image’ as we generally take them, we have to admit that they 
all form existing experiences or unique centres of experience. Not 
only that, the image arises to refer to the sensation after it is gone. 
Equally, when we refer to a ‘barking dog’, to take another in¬ 
stance, after we have had the experience of ‘barking’, we cer¬ 
tainly refer to the objective world which is not part and parcel of 
us. It is ‘dog’ to us, and we claim to be human beings ourselves— 
two very different worlds. Here are two instances of reference. 
And one may on the strength of this comparison argue that a 
category need not be an unusual centre of existence simply be¬ 
cause it only ‘refers’. There is a difference betw’cen it and the other 
centres of experience, without doubt, but this only means a 
variation in the precise method of ‘referring’. The category refers 
to the Reality, with which it is not in direct contact. Nothing of 
that Reality to which it refers can be even guessed from the cate¬ 
gory. In the case of the image and the barking dog, the two 
centres which refer and are referred to bear a relation to one 
another which is direct. Clearly the sensation must be gone before 
the image appears to refer to it, while the image of‘barking’ may, 
and does, co-exist with the ‘barking dog’ though there is an in¬ 
terval between them to make reference possible. In both cases 
there is not only the assurance that the sensation exists or that the 
barking dog exists but also an actual experience of what the dog 
and the sensation could be. A category never reaches that point. 
Therein lies all the difference between a category, image and sen¬ 
sation on tlic score of reference. 

Where, then, do we stand in my scheme on the issue of know¬ 
ledge if we know what category is ? What, again, is thought, and 
what is the thinker (who must be an individual if he is anything) 
supposing the category is as we have just found it to be? 

The thinker, in my scheme, is in direct descent from the Third 
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Stage; we can easily trace his lineage. A change comes over the 
individual in the Third Stage as he spontaneously comes to think 
of and refer to Reality in its true form. There is naturally a sharp 
awakening in him when he becomes aware that he has been alto¬ 
gether subject to illusion in the whole of the Third Stage. The 
immediate result is that he has to discard the illusory conception 
of Mystical Unity, or humanistic individuality, and to abstain from 
realising the values which these conceptions directly imply. Here 
are two distinct changes in him, which entitle him to the status of 
the Non-Absolute and actual, though by no means in full propor¬ 
tion. He ceases to be a ‘possibility’, and no longer holds that Re¬ 
ality is Absolute; one may almost say that here is a prelude to the 
birth of a new species. 

And if I now turn to knowledge and thought, I can also make 
one or two further definite comments: a distinction is made be¬ 
tween knowledge and reality in a way in which it was never made; 
and they are placed in altogether separate and independent 
stages. 

We are called upon at this point to know Reality and, with true 
knowledge, to pave the way for the direct experience of Reality. 
The issue is one of knowledge, and not one of direct experience: 
it is only when true knowledge removes the illusory conception 
of Reality and leads on to complete abstention from all illusory 
values that the era of construction can be expected to begin. 

This is my view of knowledge, which is evidently unorthodox 
and strange, and I may be excused for being curious to know how 
my contemporaries will react to it. And yet their answer may be 
perfectly easy to guess. If they judge my conclusions only in terms 
of the standards of the Third Stage, the question simply will not 
arise: but if, by chance, they have passed the peak of scepticism— 
as I have—and are completely disillusioned about the values. 
Mystical Unity, or humanistic individuality, or dualistic commun¬ 
ity, there need be no doubt about their reaction. The issue whether 
even those who are disillusioned may persist in the Third Stage, 
in spite of the continued frustration of values, ending in scepti¬ 
cism, should not be raised. Since the Third Stage had to arise in 
the cosmic scheme, it is foolhardy to speculate about the span of 
its existence and I should leave it at that. 

But now that the Fourth Stage has definitely arisen there will 
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be no horizon for its setting; it will steadily grow in its propor¬ 
tion till it monopolises the whole of existence, except what has 
already been covered by the Primal and Creative Stages—there 
can be no question about this. The Third and Fourth Stages, as 
we have already seen, will carry on working out the two opposite 
methods of fulfilling and negating illusions until the stock of 
illusions is exhausted—after all, the Third Stage began with a 
purpose and wall have to realise that purpose, no matter how 
long it takes to come to an end. 

It wrould, however, be ungracious to ask whether there is any 
obligation for me either to advise my contemporaries or to bring 
them a message of hope—to follow^ all established tradition. 
Truth is not a monopoly of any section of our species, and if, still, 
it be a fact that my contemporaries and I do not worship at the 
same shrine, we can easily preserve our mutual respect for one 
another: the two Stages we belong to, in spite of their remote¬ 
ness in perspective, form part of the same Discontinuous Universe. 
It would be invidious to draw a line betwxen illusion and truth on 
the ground of valuation—that, at least, is my view. It should be 
easy, on the contrary, to prove, even on the issue of merit or 
credit, that there is nothing to choose between positive and nega¬ 
tive values. Only the Universe does not end with either illusion 
or truth: it has another course to run, which is quite distinct from 
the Discontinuous. And when we are on that road it will be in¬ 
teresting to look back and find out how the long ages of the 
Discontinuous Universe stood after they had achieved their end. 
Was there really injustice done to any of us? 

It is, of course, difficult not to be realistic when the perspective 
suddenly changes, and so far as I am concerned the changes have 
been enormous indeed. But wc all still have our feet firmly placed 
on the same earth: perhaps both my contemporaries and I are on 
different difficult errands and shall not yet meet, however we may 
desire it. Does it matter where we explore ? What matters is what 
we bring to the common fund. 

I have to repeat that the Fourth Stage is close at hand and that 
it is a Stage in which thought will be our chief control and guide. 
We shall have as our stock-in-trade knowledge, and not the Real 
to which that knowledge just refers. The thinker is an individual 
who knows, and acts by the ethics of abstention in the light of that 
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knowledge so that illusion may be negated and may never return 
to our Universe. 

Knowledge, or thought, is not another name, however, for 
what we have so far called mind, or spirit: it has to be fully under¬ 
stood that those who are in the Fourth Stage are not treading the 
path of the Third. 

There is still one more point which has to be discussed before I 
close this long review of the origin and nature of thought and 
knowledge; this refers to the precise meaning of‘category’ which 
may still be lying unexplored. 

I shall start with a review of the two terms, mind and spirit. 
Both terms are considered to be entities that exist if we follow the 
traditional position on them. In fact, they are considered as ulti¬ 
mate realities according to a celebrated school of thought. 

I do not agree with this school, but not on the grounds on which 
the materialists disagree. On the contrary, I disagree with th( 
materialists equally, with reference to their claim that it is matter, 
and not mind, that is the Ultimate Reality. The Ultimate Reality, 
to me, is the dual non-Absolute; and if mind and matter at all 
appear in my scheme they do so just when the Fourth Stage begins 
with what we have described as the categorical Positive as its 
constituents. Mind and matter, like many other notions such as 
Being, Non-Absolute, etc., form the categorical Positive in my 
scheme. And if we note that the categorical Positive does not mark 
Reality, or possibility, but marks necessity it follows that mind 
and matter, like any other categories, exist as necessity, and not as 
possibility as they did in the Third Stage. 

Perhaps 1 may repeat again that the categorical Positive is 
knowledge, and that knowledge means assurance or certainty 
about Reality. And since knowledge is nothing but necessity of 
mind and matter, mind and matter as categories can only refer to 
the Real and not produce or embody the Real. And as categories 
they can exist only as necessity and certainty, and as nothing else. 
This is my view—perhaps the most unorthodox ever known. 

We have to note especially that the categories are the necessities 
of Reality, and not Reality; they are not independent entities by 
themselves which are expected to have their own ideals to con¬ 
ceive and realise. If they exist and function they do so as necessity 
of Reality—which means that, as evidence, they testify to Reality 
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when Reality is in need of testimony. They stand, therefore, as 
certainties, replacing uncertainties and possibilities, and removing 
the illusory, whether in conceptions or realisation. This is a fun¬ 
ction which they did not exercise in the Third Stage when they 
were just possibilities. 

It looks, however, as if the category in so far as it evidences 
Reality, and docs not constitute it, takes Reality to pieces: indeed 
there is no reason why the notion of abstraction or analysis should 
not have arisen in tradition as it did. Did not tradition take the 
individual and the concrete to pieces ? Nobody can deny, except 
in ultra-dogmatic mood, that categories, abstractions, ideas, all of 
which had to be distinguished from the notion of the individual 
or the concrete in tradition, have a meaning. To call the category 
meaningless is to recognise it as at least conceivable. But as there 
has been no way in tradition of removing the incompatibility be¬ 
tween the category and the unique individual, both analysis and 
synthesis as methods of explanation turned out to be abortive 
attempts. It has been possible for me as a matter of sheer good 
fortune to separate the category from the Real which is actual, 
unique and non-absolute, since I have been able to distinguish 
between Reality and the evidence for it. 

And it became clear to me after this that, while the Real stood 
always as unique, concrete and complete, the evidence for it was 
bound to evolve from bare Being to as complex a category as 
possible. There has naturally been an attempt to build up evidence 
which, like all superstructures, had to begin from the foundation 
and gradually reach the apex. And this meant meeting a hydra- 
headed form of challenge from the Negative in the shape of il¬ 
lusion. 

The category, I may repeat, is neither the Real (to which it 
refers) nor any conceivable entity. Here is indeed a strange pheno¬ 
menon which neither introduces the Real, which must be concrete 
and complete, nor an existent entity, which can either conceive or 
fulfil a common purpose. Its total achievement is to produce a 
state of certainty to remove uncertainty and to negate the illusory 
both in conception and realisation. It is wholly negative in its 
achievement except in so far as it stands as the only possible source 
of confidence and assurance. 

In no other sense are mind and matter or any category con- 
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ccivable in the Fourth Stage. They cannot be real and concrete 
nor be taken as just possibilities. Mind and matter, as I have said, 
are ‘possibilities’ in the Third Stage and, as categories, in the 
Fourth they only refer to the concrete Reality as ‘necessities’. They 
therefore embody the third type of individual which all those in 
the Fourth Stage are. 

It is another issue what the value and significance of the ‘pheno¬ 
menon of necessity’ is. If, indeed, we could do without removing 
uncertainty—the total result of the Third Stage—and the illusory 
conceptions which produced that uncertainty, perhaps we could 
do without knowledge, or thought, or the category, altogether. 
We should remain as individuals which the realm of possibility 
gave us the chance to be. We should never be Reality if wc could 
not be Necessity. But it is inconceivable that the Universe could, 
once it had created uncertainty, leave it eternally existing; it had 
to make room as well for ‘certainty’, ‘knowledge’, ‘thought’— 
and, for that matter, for the thinker. If there had to be a state of 
uncertainty as the necessary consequence of the Third Stage, the 
Stage of ‘possibilities’, there had to be a state of certainty before 
the realm of the actual concrete could reappear. The Fourth Stage 
therefore has to intervene between the Third and the Fifth as a 
Stage whose job, to use a homely expression, is to ‘clear the mess’. 
It is in the Fourth Stage that the common purpose appears in the 
garb of assurance or certainty after a long and delirious frustration 
of values—as if the Universe wanted a long rest after the Third 
Stage before it could take up the task of fulfilment on the Fifth 
Stage. Such a rest could not have been due before the nature of 
the universe had been, as it were, examined and tested in every 
conceivable detail, beginning from bare Being right up to its most 
complicated intricacies. This is precisely the function of the thinker, 
this examination. As an individual the thinker is neither the 
actual non-Absolute Being nor Non-Being in its complete fullness 
nor is he a mere ‘possibility of the Absolute’ of the Third Stage: 
but as categorical Positive he certainly is no longer troubled by 
the illusory conception of the Third—in fact it rests with the 
thinker wholly to clear the atmosphere of illusion which has 
settled down in the Universe since the Third Stage. This is evi¬ 
dence that he is at least allied to the Non-Absolute actuals of the 
First and Second Stages, although we must never forget that the 
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thinker docs not concern himself with conceiving or fulfilling the 
common purpose. He is not Reality but necessity. The most that 
can be claimed on his behalf by way of positive contribution is 
self-liberation— Moksa^ by Jmna —so that the image may 
arise to complete the second half of the Fourth Stage. Here the 
liberated individual no longer refers to the Real through the 
categories. With the last vestige of illusion gone in the first half of 
the Fourtli Stage, he stands with all other individuals in a relation 
of absolute equality, which the actual and Non-Absolutes are 
entitled to. His categorical equipment is no longer of any use; in 
its place is bound to appear the image, which will still refer to 
Reality—but only as image and not category. How momentous all 
this is! 

I am fully aware that my claims are extraordinary, and certainly 
it would be stupid of me to press them on my contemporaries—it 
might even compromise their significance. I feel at times that 1 
should not go any further in developing them. What I have now 
recorded was not on my horizon in the year 1959 when I 
brought out Tbe Rea/ and t/oe Negative, As a personal note I may 
add that it would be easy for me to listen to voices which have 
not stopped ringing in my ancestral home, in spite of long ages of 
heavy weather; I would rather, if I listened to the promptings of 
ages, be looking for events to happen instead of stating a case to 
unloosen the tangles of history. Perhaps events will happen—and 
for the same reason that made the formulation of the scheme of 
the Universe necessary. Perhaps I should also say that it was no 
part of my expectation, ever, to watch The Real and the Negative 
suddenly appearing in my life, with the fresh interpretation of the 
Laws of Thought, and the formulation of the notion of ‘possibil¬ 
ity'—and that in a way sufficiently robust and fresh to build up 
the outline of the Universe in a triadic pattern, the boldest piece of 
craft in the realm of thought. Nobody knows that better than I do. 
But it did not come on the field of battle where the orthodox 
spirit serves his call of duty. I never felt that one could make a 
case on the field of battle; one could only shed blood, which for 
long ages mankind has been storing in its veins. If I ever had any 
desire it was to abolish conflict from all existence, and not to 
create it. 

But curiously, that is not to be yet. Even Sri Krishna, in 
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the G/ 7 J, made a case only for varna dsrama 

Dharma —justice, but not peace. My contemporaries seem to b( 
bent on protracting warfare. Whether they honestly seek peace 
or war on its own terms, it seems they have no intention of abolish¬ 
ing conflict. All that they want is to rule the beautiful earth be¬ 
cause they think it is their duty to do so, with a direct message 
from on high, or because authority to them is another name for 
humility. If by chance some stray from the path of authority, and 
from the conflict which authority breeds, they are instantly taken 
to be like the blot on the verdant spring—gnats which swarm in¬ 
cessantly—to stand between the evening glory of the sun and the 
home of man. 

I cannot find any other reason for the sudden appearance of thi» 
piece of craft in the realm of thought than an urge for peace. It 
makes no claim, nor is it an apology, but certainly it conveys a 
warning. The Universe has reached a stage when it must undergo 
a catharsis. The illusions must leave and at least 'moksd' must be 
attained; and what will bring it about is 'Jmm\ '‘bhakti* 
and qiR ^Karmd or ^Siddhi^ will follow the liberation; 

they are not different modes of reaching the same goal, they arc 
specific modes which have their own time and Stage and achieve 
different results. It is the specific function of Jndna to inaugurate 
the Stage of complete liberation from illusion. The plan of work 
that it indicates is to negate them: we have to mature knowledge 
and, with the assurance that it is destined to bring us, eliminate 
the illusory conceptions of Reality and abstain from working out 
the values which these conceptions created. Here is austerity and 
asceticism, but not at the expense of any value or for the sake of 
any value. What have been known as values must all go. This is 
real detachment. All the heavens of history must give way to 
Jndnay so that the human spirit may rise out of that clean catharsis 
and enter the stage of "Bhakti^ which, to me, is the realm of image 
that follows Jndna and builds in expectation of the Real. 

It is only when we reach this state that we shall realise what our 
true proportion is. If the whole of the Third Stage, which we 
have so far called the Universe is, in the language of figure, but 
a nightmare which ends in the fast-vanishing twilight of scepti¬ 
cism, it is still a drama which has enacted the theme of self- 
immolation. If blood has been shed and anguish of heart has risen 
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to its supreme height, it has also been a record of triumph. We 
have stood it all unflinchingly, whatever torture we have been 
put to by the Powers that be. And this is because we wanted all 
this as a matter of free and full choice, and not for fantasies such 
as expiation of sins or purification of souls. When the Universe 
suddenly chose to be overcast with illusion, that was exactly what 
was expected to happen to it. It only meant that the drama of 
illusion and truth which was due after the Creative Stage had to be 
played. The Real still stood as effulgent as ever, though too far 
from the Stage of illusion to be confused with it. 

We may ask, what exactly is our true proportion? What are 
we as individuals to-day? If we have been changing with the 
Universe ever since it came into being, into how many phases 
have we been drawn till to-day, when at last we have begun a 
phase of the Fourth Stage ? If we have been individuals right from 
our birth in the Primal Stage—^the Universe never had any¬ 
thing else as its constituents—what is the type we shall come to 
assume as we cease to be ‘possibilities’ of the Third Stage and 
actually know Reality for the first time? If to know means to be a 
category, or to exist in a state of certainty and as necessity—the 
state of all the conceivable categories beginning from Being to the 
Second Continuous—what type of individuality does that state of 
existence constitute? There is no doubt that this state refers to 
Reality, which is the only meaning one could attach to true know¬ 
ledge; but what exactly do the necessity and certainty of Being, 
or any other category or categories, mean ? Is it Being, the Posi¬ 
tive, which as an abstraction, formed the prevailing view of the 
Third Stage ? And if that is impossible—the reasons are already 
known—^have we to take ourselves as literally ‘necessity of Being’ 
and ‘certainty of Being’ instead of being just straight-forward 
‘Being’? 

The answer to these questions is that there are three types of 
individual conceivable: 

(1) the individual as actual, non-absolute and perfectly equal 
to all other such individuals; 

(2) the individual as possible and not non-absolute, i.e. he is 
cither a possibility of unity or a possibility of individuality: 
this is in the Stage in which he is steeped in illusion and finds 
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himself in perpetual conflict. ITere the dichotomy appears 
and so the distinction between the Real and the Unreal 
prevails; 

(3) the individual as categorical Positive: this is the state of cer¬ 
tainty and necessity, as distinguished from uncertainty and 
possibility. Here dichotomy disappears and equality re¬ 
appears. 

We have to take our individuality to mean certainty and neces¬ 
sity of, for instance. Being, existence, non-absolute. Continuous, 
Discontinuous or any category that we may run into. We stand as 
centres of experience which refer to Reality, in a form which 
embodies the necessity and certainty of Being, or of any other 
category. It is not ‘Being’ or ‘non-absolute’ or ‘Continuous’. It is 
‘certainty of Being’, ‘certainty of the Non-Absolute’ or ‘certainty 
of the Continuous’. We exist, naturally, as individuals who are 
neither Reality nor possibility, but certainty. And by the time we 
have gone through all possible categorical experiences, we, as 
necessity and certainty, shall be at our height. There will be no 
chance of falling into illusion about Reality again because we shall 
then be in a state of complete certaint)' and necessity, which refer 
to Reality without an alternative. 

Obviously the whole conception is not only unorthodox but 
extremely difficult. We exist as knowledge which refers to Reality. 
Both knowledge and Reality are positive: positive in the form of 
knowledge, positive as such, complete and eternal. This form ap¬ 
pears or exists as categories. Being is a category and as such is not 
Reality or the eternal concrete, but it is essential to Reality as 
evidence which removes the illusion about it. But Being or any 
category, for instance mind or matter, space or time, though it 
serves as evidence does not exist as an entity as, for instance, the 
concrete Positive does. To constitute evidence all that is necessary 
is that the category must be thinkable so that what exists is the 
‘necessity of Being’, of mind, of matter, of space or of time. The 
individual is the necessity of mind and of matter, and not mind 
and matter, and so on. There can be no question of a conflict or 
clash between mind and matter since they constitute necessities in 
a series of developing forms. Knowledge, therefore, is a potent 
and powerful existence; it removes the illusory conceptions. 
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But knowledge is about Reality and is not Reality. It cannot 
produce anything, whilst Reality can and docs. It is as far remote 
as possible from Reality. What it can bring about is the complete 
negation of illusory conceptions or possibilities. Once we 
have reached the stage of necessity and certainty, we have reached 
liberation— Moksa, This is the negative stage par excellence, and 
involves austerity and asceticism in their pure form. It introduces 
the ethics of abstention in the place of the ethics of realisation. It 
negates warfare between competing values and lays the founda¬ 
tion of a society of individuals who are no longer in conflict, but 
are in harmony, with fundamental agreement about Reality. Soon 
this assurance and expectation is bound to mature into an image 
through which they will then refer to Reality rather than through 
the categories. 

Have we not, then, a sense of our true proportion ? Could we 
still be subject to the lords of the universe and the powers that be ? 
Should we still be called upon to submit to authority, which is 
inconsistent with Jndm? Could such authorities survive where 
Jndna prevails ? 

The issue has a direct bearing on the affairs of our species in the 
world to-day. Obviously the clash is at its fiercest between the 
groups of men who believe in the ‘atom" that produces results 
and creates perpetual change and those who believe in fulfilling 
ends or reaching out to the ‘complete and perfect". I have discussed 
this already. Technically the clash is between those who take 
Reality to be centres of energy which produce results and bring 
about changes and those who take it to be mind, or spirit. On a 
deeper view, as I put it in ‘The Towering Wave", the clash is be¬ 
tween the two fundamental organisations of history: the group 
and the individualist societies. 

But have we still to submit to mind and matter, or to the group 
or the individualist, when it is not necessary to carry on with the 
illusory conceptions of mind and matter—or with organisations 
which find their central interest in Mystical Unity or humanistic 
individuality? Are these not the remnant of the Third Stage and 
completely illusory? Can wc cultivate knowledge, or ]ndna^ of 
the Fourth Stage and practise the values of the Third ? I see no 
reason why we should not—some of us not only do not stop at 
seeing why wc should not but also find it practicable to apply 
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the ethics of abstention to actual problems of life as they arise. 

But this is not by any means meant as a reflection on my con¬ 
temporaries or even as a suggestiem for helping them with a 
review of life. After all, it is a cosmic issue when exactly a stage of 
the Universe should finally come to an end; it is not for the human 
mind to calculate, unless it is a part of the triadic scheme that it 
should. If my ancestry was bold enough to visualise the «fFTT:: 
Yo^as, perhaps they had a right to do so, as the mystics claimed 
the right of foreseeing things. It might still be pointed out to me 
that I have split the Universe into Stages myself, though on 
grounds which are not mystical and yet which no humanist 
would accept: it is very strange that where my ancestors put the 
arrival and existence of Ka/i Yugas^ I should have put 

the arrival of the Fourth Stage, the Stage of Negation. It is stupid 
to pass over such similarities as coincidences—a meaningless term 
which the scientist very often uses when he cannot point to the 
deeper relations behind. It is with deep gratitude that I acknow¬ 
ledge my debt of obligation to my ancestors. Where should I be 
to-day if I had not had my individuality nurtured by their care ? It 
was overwhelming to me when I discovered, fourteen years after 
the publication of The Keal and the Nega/ive^ that the ‘Continuous, 
Discontinuous and Continuous’ as logical concepts were fully 
known to my ancestors. I could easily quote other such similarities; 
and nothing would have given me greater joy than to have dis¬ 
covered similarities in other traditions. I am sure they arc there. 
After all, the social systems were all after the same goal—to make 
a case for Reality. 

But it has been my earnest attempt to fulfil history and not 
merely to repeat it. There is a duty enjoined on all who come after 
the scriptures and the Pnrdnas, and my mind chose the discipline 
that it implied. My fervent wish is that I may escape the blind 
alleys of personal prejudice in my effort to straighten out the 
intricate tangles of history. 

But what exactly have I found in straightening out the intric¬ 
acies like many of those who preceded me ? Have there been any 
clues anywhere to Truth which was the common quest—any sign 
of ^ Saf cit Ananda which were the avowed 

goal of my ancestors ? There have been great movements in the 
ages that followed the Vedas which have meant incalcul- 
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able effort to build, massive endurance in the shape of bold enter¬ 
prises, endless meditation, and unheard-of, boundless sacrifice. 
There is no record of history extant which will not bear out the 
claim to such movements and their results, which were considered 
to be the ripest fruit of our civilisation—as if the basis of the 
Universe was laid on them. If, still, warfare, with its violence and 
devastation, kept pace constantly with such results, invariably the 
plea was that the basis could not be built without warfare. In the 
very attempt to build, so the cosmic writ ran, there was a call to 
destroy. One must not build if one cannot destroy, or destroy in 
the spirit if one cannot destroy in the flesh. 1 found sooner or later, 
as everyone did before me, an enigma—nothing short of it—in the 
heart of our history and this soon took the fully familiar shape of 
the dialectic. No historian of any pretence, primeval or modern, 
missed the glaring evidence of the enigmatic in our history. It is 
only despair or broken pledge which dares one to put a gloss on it. 
Perhaps such attempts in the twentieth century mark the anticli¬ 
max and may be a sign of the end—the end of long epochs of en¬ 
igmatic bewilderment. 

What has struck me particularly has been that the three out¬ 
standing civilisations of history produced great and towering 
giants if we look for unflinching self-sacrifice or devotion, which 
sought nothing but the ever-rising pile of flames to quench its 
thirst, or concentration with nothing left but the image it relied on 
by the time it ended. The records are full of such. How many 
cosmologies of tremendous energy and spirit wandered from the 
sun, the moon and the stars for the species, or knelt at the door of 
the wind, the rain and the earth, praying for help to build? It 
is difficult for me not to bow my head in eternal gratitude 
to all traditions for their stupendous efforts to build, so that 
Sat cit Ananda would be attained once and for ever for our 
species. 

But no civilisation, as the Cosmic decreed, could last longer than 
its rival which certainly did not let it grow as it wanted to; and the 
great and towering giants who built them had to seek asylum on 
the shores of the seas or on the banks of the rivers so that they 
might rest in peaceful coolness after the terrific blast of warfare, 
which never stopped. This, ultimately, has been the total sig¬ 
nificance of greatness. If it built, it also madly destroyed: and in 
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the end nothing of it was left except perhaps an echo resounding 
in the wind. 

After this, to have the courage to think that greatness can still 
be found in the vast amphitheatre of history, which stood as a 
beacon for all times, is to make our last bid to defy or destroy. 
To put up still the bare moral virtues as the true source of great¬ 
ness, or to find in law and custom that which sustains the human 
spirit to face the heaviest odds before the dark night stands up¬ 
right to claim it, or to select for homage the unbending martyr 
or hero who chose the unknown and the mysterious, is pathe¬ 
tically to repeat a very old story tarnished with age but not to create 
a new one.'All this single-minded devotion to what struck one as 
the surest way to Moksa was only an apotheosis of a value which 
had its rival always facing it with a devotion equally single minded 
and austere. The drama enacted between them had as its theme 
self-immolation and not, as they held, Moksa. Nothing came 
in the end of all this mirage of speculation and practice but the 
deepest conviction that it was all mystery, deep and unfathomable. 
Some even asked with bitter anguish—could it then be the crea¬ 
tion of the Evil One who spared the species no torture ever con¬ 
trived ? Or how is it there was no escape even by eternal death ? 

Why should 1 have to repeat this thrice-told tale? The fact is 
that I have to repeat it: it seems to me that we are still, as ever, in 
the mood to select values, as if there have been values which we 
could trust—we thought there were. And indeed why should we 
cease to select if our ancestors did not, as some may add? If there 
is no authority to hold us, are we not free to choose what value 
we like, since there is no need to enquire if it is a value? 
How cynicism returns to the fray if evangelism does, time after 
time! 

But the situation may well not be so anarchic as it was even 
two decades ago. In the mid-twentieth century we have at least 
a test by which we can judge any claim to greatness or heroism. 
Personally, I hold with confidence that the test is whether the 
hero or the martyr can detach himself from the whole situation 
of conflict in which he is involved instead of detaching himself 
from just the one or the other value, both interlocked in conflict. 
No hero or martyr, by the reading of history, ever detached him¬ 
self from the conflict as such on the tacit understanding that he 
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recognised his opponent as his equal. If he chose to give up his 
earthly prospects he did so with the firm conviction that there 
was a spiritual realm where he would find what he had not found 
on earth. It possibly did not strike him that his rival in good time 
was sure to follow him into his spiritual realm to contest his claim. 
The realms of the Universe belong to the same Universe; no realm 
of the Universe of history was free from the sway of conflict. If 
there has been anything as pervasive as the Universe—^the Uni¬ 
verse of history—it is what we know as conflict. 

In fact, the issue of conflict as such never arose in history; 
what the hero and the martyr stood for was a value which implied 
the conflict and not its withdrawal. The values which gave birth 
to heroism and martyrdom could not survive if the conflict was 
not there to hold them. It was never seen in history that the 
conflict lay between civilisations which hung in the air without a 
common background. Between the value which the group civil¬ 
isation recognised as ultimate. Mystical Unity, and the one which 
the humanist upheld as ultimate, Individuality, nothing existed 
which could lead to even a comparison between them. Here was a 
clash between two clean opposites and it was not possible that 
either of them could prevail: it was fantasy when at least some 
chose to look for a middle ground between them. 

What has happened is that while conflict as a phenomenon has 
been taken for granted, its true nature as it is waged to the bitter 
end is not realised. So the paradox arises: while conflict has to be 
fought with no success, there is never any reason why it should be 
fought. There is no alternative since the whole of the Third Stage 
which breeds conflict, is a Stage of possibility or illusion. One 
may repeat that conflict, like the Universe of history, has been all- 
pervasive. 

And if the twentieth century has suggested a way out and 
formulated a test of judging heroism and martyrdom, it is a cen¬ 
tury of thought and knowledge or is on the verge of being so. 
With a true conception of reality definitely rising in the mid¬ 
twentieth century, it is possible to-day to remove the basis of 
conflict—^the dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal. What is no 
longer called for is waste of energy and destruction of the human 
spirit on the altar of a value which cannot prevail. It applies 
universally whether to the state or chxzrch, not to say the market- 
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place. We have to remove the whole situation of conflict between 
the values which, under false pretences, made the best of our 
species choose as the ideal, suffering and its culmination in ex¬ 
tinction. This means that the heroes and martyrs of both sides 
must collaborate instead of fighting to death, and negate their 
respective illusions, with the full assurance that they are essentially 
non-absolute, equal and actual. 

This is solving conflict by real detachment; and however hard 
may be the method by which this will have to be brought about, 
it will not be without a background of agreement in knowledge 
and the prospect of sure achievement. 

Here is a chance for fresh heroism; it will not demand self- 
torture or self-abnegation or as some have said, self-abasement. 
It will stand at least firmly apart from the martyrdom of the 
Gospels which was preached in all lands and climes though in 
varied forms. To what depths of agony the human spirit fell in 
that martyrdom one can only faintly guess from such records as 
portray the emotions of the master-artists in rhythm. The whole 
community of man has been led to glorify the tortuous scene in 
ecstasy. How the earth shakes! But why this blasphemy? Why 
wantonly crush the pure, incorruptible life, fresh as the bloom of 
early spring? For whose benefit? Could one ever forgive the 
Creator of the Universe, if there were one, who tricked the pure 
virgin spirit that could rise to any eminence any day and share the 
boundless delight of Heaven with all. For eternal shame ? 

Detachment of sacrifice by martyrdom has not touched the 
heart of conflict—it could not. It has never had the courage to 
question conflict, but has felt compelled to keep it alive. To what 
end ? Does even the Creator know, if he is still alive ? 

If the main issue then is not martyrdom, or moral law, or cus¬ 
tom, what could be the issue? How shall we come out of the 
world of shame, of humiliation and of abasement ? 

My plain answer is that the issue is the complete abolition of 
conflict, which will efface the two competing values that consti¬ 
tute it and make of us the new species of the future. The keynote 
is not martyrdom, or heaven, or moral virtues; it is simple Jndna^ 
or knowledge, or the vision of Truth. Everything else follows in 
its train; and it will follow, even if we might still be hesitating or 
seem to be lost in doubt. No longer is it just an issue of choice 
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which was given to man by the priest—and at a moment when the 
priest himself felt painfully puzzled about the Truth. 

If the abolition of conflict, then, should be our goal, and not the 
repudiation of a value, and if knowledge, or Jndna^ should be the 
means and not the realisation of a value, how should we, as com¬ 
munity, stand so that we may be a medium for the achievement? 
If changes there have to be, whether in our common goal or in 
the constitution of a common life, what should exactly be the form 
of that change ? 

We have already noted the radical change which has taken 
place in the community in the shape of a division between the 
small minority who have to stand apart (with their fresh concept¬ 
ion of Reality) and the community at large which goes on cul¬ 
tivating the conceptions which they have been used to in all 
tradition. The individuals wflio form this new group have a de¬ 
finite scheme which has to its credit two achievements: 

{a) It shows that the Universe is not the Absolute; nor is it 
run by a dichotomy of the Real and the Unreal; it is a 
universe which is triadic in its form and has the dual non- 
Absolutes as its constituents. What it is in detail is now a 
familiar story. 

ih) It shows also that the Universe of history—the three organ¬ 
isations in a state of perpetual clash with one another— 
formed a definite stage in the Universe, which I have des¬ 
cribed as the Continuous, Discontinuous and Continuous, 
with a specific purpose. It was by no means, as it was sup¬ 
posed, the only Universe. Its purpose is on the way to being 
rapidly realised, in that it may soon be replaced by another 
Stage of the Universe with a different purpose. 

The occurrence of the division is an indication that the replace¬ 
ment has already begun and will not stop before it is finally com¬ 
pleted. 

It is another issue how long this replacement will take to com¬ 
plete itself—that is a matter for speculation which the cosmolo- 
gist will have to solve in course of time. What is of special interest 
is to find out how the individuals who have formed the first 
historical nucleus of this change compare with what they them¬ 
selves were before. What difference does the change actually make 
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to them? Docs it make them a different species, so that they have 
to lead a life at once remote and distant from the life their con¬ 
temporaries lead? 

The answer is difficult to give. But there are some obvious 
changes in them which can be easily noted. The individuals who 
form the new group cannot in the nature of things believe in the 
traditional values in any form derived from the two possibilities 
of the Absolute; the values arc no longer to them what they had 
so far taken them to be. Indeed, the whole scheme of realising the 
values which tradition held turn out to be completely illusory in 
the light of the new conception. This much of change, at any rate, 
whatever its significance, took place in the Fourth Stage immed¬ 
iately it came into existence: and how very momentous this change 
is one can easily comprehend by noting that the individuals pro¬ 
fessing it cease altogether to be members of any of the three com¬ 
munities of history: the Mystical ‘group’, the Humanist ‘class’ or 
Judaic ‘community’. Such a change never took place in the whole 
history of the Vedantist and tlie Buddhist, or of the Platonist and 
the Atoniist, or of the Catholic and the Protestant—since they 
never left their parent society, which was either ‘group’ or ‘indi¬ 
vidualist’ or ‘dualist’, in spite of acute differences between 
them. 

The second change derives from the vision that the members of 
the group have to form as to their main object in life, and this 
vision appears after they find, in the light of the triadic pattern, 
that there is no objective, or purpose, which they can fulfil. Since 
they have only knowledge—and no direct experience of the 
Universe, fulfilment of its objective is out of the question. And 
this purposeless state of things is bound to continue so long as 
knowledge has not removed the illusions to which the members 
still remain subject. 

The third change is that it is necessarily a negative life that they 
are called upon to lead; this life consists in negating the illusory 
values by the method of abstention instead of putting forth effort 
to realise them. 

The third change automatically follows from the second. If 
there is no positive objective which they can fulfil there can be 
scope only for what may be called negative activity or abstention 
from the realisation of the illusory objectives of the Third Stage, 
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which have now all turned out to be illusory. In fact they are called 
upon to spend their time in nothing but abstention, and that for 
two reasons: 

(a) Not before the illusory objectives which are still surviving 
have been negated can the positive objectives appear. This 
is the special feature of this scheme. 

(h) There is no alternative to negating the illusory objectives 
since they have to be either realised or abstained from. To 
realise them is to repeat the frustration of ages, which 
is now impossible. 

These are the three broad changes which distinguish the group 
by virtue of their reception of the fresh conception of Reality. It is 
these changes which distinguish them from the bulk of the main 
community. If we consider them from the point of view of these 
changes, we cannot possibly hold that they belong to the same 
community, whether it be mystical, humanistic or dualistic. Human 
society, in consequence, becomes dual for the first time in its 
form of existence. The Universe itself, as it entered the Fourth 
Stage, became a dual Universe. 

The issue after this, evidently, is whether the two societies can 
at all meet or co-operate in spite of their differences and it is by no 
means a difficult issue. As a matter of history they do. But it will 
be quite incorrect to say that they act from a common conviction. 
What happens, in fact, is that the new society does not all the time 
succeed in keeping to this strict way of living—I mean, the needs 
of human existence cannot all be met by it as the new way of life 
has yet to reach its full development. Besides, one has to draw a 
line between the society in the name and shape of its principle and 
the society as it appears as a historical nucleus. There can be no 
doubt that the society, as an embodiment of principle, can never 
capitulate to the traditional societies which it has discarded—that 
is impossible. It can only grow in proportion and finally stand 
out in the name of the whole community of man. As the Laws of 
Thought, for instance, cannot be denied by any human mind 
except when it is in deep sleep or fantasy, so the maxim that know* 
ledge is truth, and not Reality, with its chief function to replace 
the illusions about Reality, will not recede once it has appeared. 
Here is a departure from all the three main principles of tradition 
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(which cannot claim the same authority since they are bound 
periodically to be contradicted by one another). Indeed, the whole 
question of principle finally clarifies, the moment truth or know¬ 
ledge comes on the scene. 

The issue about the historical nucleus which embodied the 
principle is, however, a different issue. Though it is perfectly 
correct to claim that the historical nucleus will never be absent 
once it has appeared as the only seat of authority, it is not so easy 
to be emphatic about the personnel who constitute it. At least, 
not till the new society has had a chance to build up a self-suffi¬ 
cient mechanism for at least the major interests of the human 
species, may it be possible to be confident about the loyalty or 
constancy of the individuals coming within its sphere. One can¬ 
not be certain of the constancy or loyalty of an individual on the 
ground that he professed the principle. All that one can be certain 
of is that all professions mean a dual event: reception of the Truth, 
in whatever form, and a contribution to the historical nucleus 
proportionate to it. Nothing in the future will contradict this dual 
event, but this need not mean loyalty in the sense of a steady, 
continuous contribution. Nor need it mean recanting the profess¬ 
ion. What else it does mean it is impossible for me to say. There 
is no creed in it. It leaves the individual mind free to choose, 
although it has equally given that mind a standard which can 
never perish. I shall leave it at that. 

The historical nucleus, however, appears with the formulation 
of the principle. 

If the individuals of the Fourth Stage have undergone three 
broad changes by which they can be distinguished, what happens 
to them as existent individuals ? If they do not belong to any of 
the three organisations of the Third Stage, nor behave as the 
Vedantists and the Buddhists, or their corresponding numbers, 
the Platonists and Atomists, or the Catholics and the Protestants 
do, have we to conclude that they have formed an altogether 
different species ? If again they are no longer ‘possibilities' yet are 
not Reality but distinctly ‘necessities', how do they function as 
categorical Positives which they are ? 

This is our next issue, and one which has to be closely dis¬ 
cussed. And since it directly bears on the notion of individuality, 
the central issue, it might be wise if I repeat my position on 
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individuality once again in a short review before I proceed to 
the main discussion. This will make my position complete. 

By the phrase ‘categorical Positive’, the technical name for the 
individuals of the Fourth Stage, as it must be familiar by now, I 
mean two things. These individuals are not either the Reality— 
that is to say, the Non-Absolutes, actual and equal, who conceived 
the common purpose of the Universe and fulfilled it—or the 
‘Possibilities’, who fell into illusion and believed the Absolute to 
be actual and real when it was pure ‘possibility’. They are ‘Necess¬ 
ities’ of every conceivable form of the Positive or Being, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Negative; if they exist as individuals, they do 
so precisely as ‘Necessities’. This is the specific form of their ex¬ 
istence, exactly as ‘possibility’ is the form of existence of the 
Vedantist, the Catholic, the Platonist and their opposite numbers, 
or as Reality is the form of existence of the Non-Absolute which 
conceives the common purpose and fulfils it. 

We may ask again, however, whether ‘necessity of the Non- 
Absolute’ means an existent Non-Absolute, or ‘necessity of mind 
and matter’ means mind and matter, as if ‘Necessity’ were only 
another name for Reality. The reply is that they do not. lliere is no 
such thing as the ‘Non-Absolute’, or ‘mind and matter’ as exist¬ 
ent entities; but there are such existents as ‘Necessity of the 
Non-Absolute’ and ‘Necessity of mind and matter’, exactly as 
there is such a thing as ‘Possibility of the Absolute’ instead of the 
Absolute. No category exists cither as the Reality (to which it only 
refers) or as an entity by itself. It exists only as a ‘possibility’ or as 
a ‘necessity’. 

Mind and matter, for instance, have existed as entities and clash¬ 
ed with one another in the Third Stage. They appear as incom¬ 
patibles in it. In the end they disappear into nothingness so that 
the claim that they arc entities perishes. 

It is not possible that we can revive them as entities unless we 
want to repeat the story of frustration—which we do not. Nor 
can we call them Reality, since they arc not Non-Absolutes or 
‘actuals’ which conceive the common purpose and fulfil it. We 
have to call them ‘Necessities’, which have no alternative and 
constitute nothing but knowledge, or evidence, or belief. 

Another equally important point to note is that neither the 
question of necessity nor that of possibility can arise with regard 
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to the individuals who embody Reality. And the reason for this is 
that both ‘Possibility’ and ‘Necessity’ imply Reality. If there were 
no Reality, and therefore only the Negative, there would be 
neither ‘Possibility of the Absolute’ nor the ‘Necessity of the 
categories’. But if Reality had to be—philosophy is only a scheme 
of Reality—both the ‘Possibility of the Absolute’ and the ‘Nec¬ 
essity of the categories’ had to be too. I have discussed the reasons. 
Three types of individual at once follow: the real individual, the 
possible individual and the necessary individual. So the individ¬ 
uals in the Fourth Stage stand as ‘knowledge’; which is not Reality 
but is certainty and assurance about Reality and takes the form, 
naturally, of the categorical Positive, or the necessity of categories. 

But as we have seen already, here arises the important issue of 
the three notions—Creation, die Negative and evidence. I have to 
repeat that what would appear as Creation after the Negative has 
been neutralised is not Reality as it eternally is but the evidence 
for it. Reality is eternal and complete and does not lend itself to 
any scheme of creation. Either it is or the Negative is. If, however, 
the Negative is not and cannot be, it does not follow that the 
Reality must at once be, as Parmenides thought; on the contrary, 
it had to have evidence intervening between itself and Negative. 
The fact is that the Negative has played a distinct part in the 
Universe, though it could not validate its claim to actuality. As it 
has undeniably taken the shape of‘possibility’ it has been respon¬ 
sible for the creation of die situation in which Reality has to go 
into abeyance. All this has happened as part of the scheme of the 
Universe—indeed this ‘abeyance’ is entirely in the interest of 
Reality, in as much as it offers to Reality the chance of having its 
common purpose frustrated. 

Here is a seeming paradox: Reality can be supposed to have 
made provision for its own abeyance—how this cosmic oblivion 
accounts for the grim records of history! And when Reality, by 
that provision, actually fell into abeyance, it had to be restored 
to actuality which meant another provision equally at the initia¬ 
tion of the Reality. It had to be arranged by Realit}^ that in good 
time Reality would have to submit its claim to reappearance to 
thought for evidence and proof. The proof had to arise to demon¬ 
strate that the claim to existence on the part of Reality was valid— 
and this meant also a disproof of the claim to existence on the part 
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of the Negative. There had to be a Stage in the Universe to enact 
the theme of proof and disproof. Here is the seeming paradox. 

The issue of creation is therefore the issue of evidence about 
the claim to existence of Reality, and not about Reality itself. 
Reality, as such, cannot be created but its claim to existence, in the 
shape of proof, can be: and this is possible since Reality is not 
another name for the Absolute or for the notion of ‘Perfection*, 
on which Descartes built. It is a Triadic Reality and easily makes 
room both for itself and for the proof of its own existence. How 
strange the theories of ‘creation’ and ‘emanation’ of history look 
after this! 

If, however, creation must imply the negative as a presupposi¬ 
tion, even though creation refers to evidence of Reality and not to 
Reality, must it exist in a form which is not unique and simple 
but a system of notions, beginning from the elementary notion of 
Being and steadily rising to the proportion of the Second Con¬ 
tinuous ? Does not such a system introduce not only the notions 
of the ‘complete’ and the ‘incomplete’ but also that of heirarchy, 
—^notions which I have shown have no place in the triadic 
pattern? 

I see no reason why a series or system of categories must imply 
either a relation of the complete and the incomplete or one of 
hierarchy between them. 

The Triadic Universe, or the Universe of Stages, for instance, 
does or can exist only in the form of a series. The Continuous, 
Discontinuous and Continuous is a series which had in my sense 
no beginning and no ending and yet had both beginning and 
ending intervening in their course. The Discontinuous, again, 
which begins and ends, is predestined to have five Stages in suc¬ 
cession, some co-existing and some not. Finally, the two ultimate 
constituents. Non-Absolute Being and Non-Being, appear in aU 
the Stages in different forms. There is no sign of hierarchy or 
dichotomy here or anywhere in the Universe, except as illusion in 
the Third Stage. 

So the categories, as they appear in the Fourth Stage, may 
easily be taken as a series without involving any relation of the 
complete and the incomplete. Each of them, on the contrary, is 
bound to be unique, offering a specific evidence, as in fact it does, 
to disprove the Negative. 
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But it is another issue whether the categories should form a 
series at all. There is perhaps more than one reason. The most 
important reason is that the categories, as they establish the evi¬ 
dence for Reality, must take as many forms as are needed to remove 
the various illusory forms of the Positive. Since these are respons¬ 
ible for the abeyance of Reality it is for the categories to remove 
them. The main issue is to remove these forms after the Negative, 
in its absolute form, has been replaced by the category of Being. 

I have to repeat that evidence for Reality in its concrete and 
complete form is necessary since the realm of ‘possibility’ has led 
to the abeyance of that Reality by reason of the dichotomy of the 
Real and the Unreal, which dichotomy takes the shape of three 
organisations. Each of these three organisations with their illusory 
ideas about the Positive naturally has to be removed by a specific 
category. For instance the two Absolutes of the Third Stage have 
to be removed by the dual Non-Absolute of the Fourth, and so 
on. This is the main reason why the categories have to appear in 
the form of a series. 

The second reason is that if Reality did not admit of creation, 
since it was complete and eternal, surely there could be evidence 
for its creation or reappearance after being in abeyance. Since, 
again, the void or the Absolute Negative formed the only back¬ 
ground to the origin of evidence, the notion of creation was 
bound to imply the most elementary Positive—Being—^as its be¬ 
ginning and gradual formulation of the superstructure. Such a 
process, again, is perfectly conceivable. In fact it is the alternative 
to it that is not conceivable, since it must be the Absolute which 
is impossible. If evidence for Reality, therefore, has to appear 
after the void, or the Negative, has reached immolation in self- 
contradiction, it was bound to take the non-absolute form and 
therefore to start with Being as the elementary category, ending 
with the most complicated category. This is the second reason. 

One might refer, by the way, to the traditional ways of meeting 
the need of creation by ‘diminution of the complete’ or ‘emanation 
from unity’. In both cases creation meant the appearance of the 
world of multiplicity. It could not mean even duality, whereas 
the issue of creation in my scheme becomes the issue of a series, 
though not necessarily that of the complete or the incomplete. 

We can now go back to the main issue, whether the Fourth 
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Stage is a Stage of an altogether new species, since we now 
know for certain the nature of the individuals who are to consti¬ 
tute it. Since the individuals are categorical positives in the shape 
of knowledge, or ‘necessity’, or ‘certainty’, how will they form 
the organisation? What will be their relation to one another as 
individuals ? 

A very important issue arises here which has to be discussed 
before the question of organisation is brought up for review: this 
issue concerns the notion of ‘belief’ as distinguished from that of 
‘entity’ or Reality. Does the categorical Positive stand as only 
‘belief’ and not as the entity or Reality, which conceives the com¬ 
mon purpose and fulfils it? This raises the final issue about in¬ 
dividuality. 

Evidently , the notion of belief has to be distinguished from the 
notion of entity—or Reality, as 1 have called it. There is no doubt 
that both Reality and belief exist but they can in no circumstances 
be confused. Whilst Reality is concrete and complete, belief is 
either ‘possibility’ or ‘necessity’; and so their functions arc nec¬ 
essarily different. The term ‘individuality’, however, applies to all 
of them equally. 

In fact, if there had been no occasion for the origin of the 
Third realm, or the Stage of ‘possibilities’, there would be no such 
thing as belief; but since the realm of possibility did arise, belief 
not only arose as an existing phenomenon but it arose in two forms 
in succession—one in illusory form in the Third Stage and the 
other in its true form in the Fourth Stage. 

We shall trace the origin of belief in the Third Stage first. The 
Third Stage, as we know, has taken the shape of three organisa¬ 
tions with the three competing claims about reality of Mystical 
Unity, Humanistic Individuality and of Dualistic Community. 
These arc positive claims to Reality which arc at variance with 
what Reality actually is—I mean non-Absolute Being and Non- 
Being, and not dual Absolutes in a state of opposition. 

The question why this departure was made with reference to 
Reality in the Third Stage, or why the departure took the shape 
of a positive claim that Reality is actually the Absolute, need not 
be raised. The departure had to take place and that exactly in the 
form I have just mentioned, as my readers already know. But the 
claim is by no means correct though it can be made quite con- 
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sistently in view of the dual non-absolute nature of Reality. It is 
perfectly in order that the realm of possibility should have arisen 
and with it the claim that the Absolute, which is only a ‘possibility ^ 
is actual. 

It is from this incorrect and illusory claim that belief, as a 
phenomenon, arises. At any rate, when this claim proves to be 
mistaken, by the complete frustration of the three conceptions of 
Reality, followed by scepticism, the conclusion is bound to follow 
that the Third Stage has not been dealing with Reality at all, and 
if still, the Third Stage is an existing Stage with a distinct activity 
to its credit, one has to conclude that the individuals who held 
the values could not be called by any name other than ‘belief’. 

This is my explanation of the origin of belief as a phenomenon. 
It means that a form of existence which simulates Reality, but is 
not Reality, lapses in the long run into the state of being the Neg¬ 
ative. This is, as we have already seen, another name for illusory 
existence, or the fulfilment of illusion. The individual in this Stage 
is not an entity which is actual or non-absolute but a possibility 
which, truly speaking, exists as illusion. It becomes full-fledged 
belief when all its illusions or simulated Reality turn out to be 
Negative. Could not one argue, therefore, that the individual had 
to be belief if it was fully aware that it was not Reality and yet ex¬ 
isted? What else could it be? It could not be Nothing. Between 
Reality or the concrete and the Negative, there is such a thing as 
belief. 

A fresh change, however, is bound to follow. If the individual 
not only becomes convinced that he is not Reality but just a mis¬ 
taken belief, and also is led to accept the sceptical conclusion, 
the mistaken belief will have to be contradicted by a true one, 
otherwise the Universe cannot continue. 

Besides, if scepticism, which is the normal conclusion of the 
Third Stage cannot materialise its claim, there is still die state of 
uncertainty and confusion, the legacy of the Third Stage, to be 
disposed of. Again, the values whose frustration was responsible 
for the state of confusion equally have to be removed, since the 
fact is that scepticism does not contradict them but only questions 
their validity for lack of evidence. Even this questioning, as we 
know, is of no avail since the sceptic has indisputably failed to 
make a case for himself. 
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What, indeed, has fallen due inevitably is a process which will 
replace the state of uncertainty and negate the illusory values with 
their corresponding practices. Here is therefore occasion for an¬ 
other Stage which will introduce the positive form of belief, 
the function of which will be to negate false belief and save the 
Universe from imminent collapse. 

The individual in the Fourth Stage accordingly cannot be Real¬ 
ity but must be belief. And this belief, indisputably, will appear as 
knowledge and truth, and not as illusion: so that the individual 
in the fourth stage will be not only fully certain that Reality is, in 
its complete stature, but that his main function is to negate the 
whole of the Third Stage, with all its illusions. 

It is now possible to return to our main enquiry about the 
Fourth Stage to assess its total significance—^how do the indi¬ 
viduals stand to one another in the new society and what exactly 
are they by way of contrast with what they were in the Third 
Stage ? Are they really a new species ? 

I have recorded the four distinct changes: that they form a new 
group or society of Beings; that they have no objective or positive 
purpose to fulfil; that their function is negative—^to negate by 
abstention the illusory objectives of the Third Stage; and that 
they are beliefs and not entities. 

These are extraordinary changes though they are still not cap¬ 
able of giving birth to a new species. In fact, the individuals who 
are human beings in the Third Stage still remain so except for the 
fact thay they are expected only to negate the mode of life they 
were leading when they were in the Third Stage. This means that 
the basis of their existence in the Third Stage, the illusory con¬ 
ception of Reality and the mechanism of their efforts to fulfil the 
values which emanated from it, both change radically. Here is a 
completely negative form of existence indispensable to the re¬ 
appearance of the Positive which alone can pave the way to Reality. 
Indeed, the individual undergoes a catharsis at this moment which 
to some orthodox institutions may look almost like ‘atonement’. 
I have already discussed the Buddha’s claim as an instance of the 
Negative. 

What, then, is the procedure ? How will the individuals form 
the organisation for it? What will be their relationship to one 
another as they negate or abstain ? 
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Indisputably, there will be no sign of the dichotomy in this 
organisation. The individuals cannot be in a relationship of the 
Real and the Unreal any longer, since they do not profess the 
mystical ‘unity’, or humanistic ‘individuality’, or dualistic ‘com¬ 
munity’. They hold instead a definite conception of Reality which 
immistakably proves these to be illusory: they must stand in a 
relation of harmony to one another and naturally they are bound 
to consider themselves as equal to one another, with the sole 
purpose of negating in collaboration their common liability to 
illusion. 

Indeed, this is precisely the moment in human history when the 
notion of relationship undergoes a radical change for the first 
time. The traditional distinction between equality and hierarchy 
no longer applies to it—^it stands by itself and defies classification 
under either of the two notions. With the disappearance of di¬ 
chotomy from the field of the Fourth Stage, the term which seems 
to be more relevant is ‘preparation for unity’. 

In any event the significance of the change is incalculable. Here 
for the first time the effort of man to realise and to fulfil—even if 
it takes a negative form—is guaranteed success. The reason is 
obvious: agreement about the new conception of Reality and 
about the need for negating illusion under its guidance is bound 
to remove conflict—there being no dichotomy prevailing. This 
deep agreement as to the nature of Reality is bound to question 
the values which emanated from the illusory conceptions and there¬ 
fore the action that followed them in the Third Stage naturally 
has no raison d*itre; it has to yield to its opposite form. It is this 
radical change which embodies collaboration in negating—^I have 
used the term ‘abstention’ for negation—which replaces the earlier 
form of action well known to be realisation. 

Indisputably the issue cannot be any longer one of success or 
failure. It can only be success—^provided that the principle which 
stimulates it truly lies behind abstention. It is another question 
whether the principle actually lies behind abstention or not; it is 
not enough ^t the principle itself is real or that this principle is 
not unknown. The issue still remains whether the principle is ac¬ 
tually operating. If there is failure, this only confirms that the 
principle did operate and will operate again—^in the last analysis 
this is a cosmic issue. 
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It may fairly be concluded now that the two marked features of 
the new organisation are the absence of conflict and disagreement 
and the presence of equality. What has to be noted, still, is that the 
objective of this organisation is to negate, and not to fulfil: and so 
the assumption behind it is that the individuals (who stand equal 
to one another) believe that they are subject still to the illusions of 
the Third Stage—as if the community of individuals was on the 
eve of confessing to themselves that they were not only in de¬ 
lusion but arc, in addition, perfectly capable of getting rid of their 
delusion! How the shades of evangelism come back! There is, 
however, no Ultimate Being on the scene to help them out, but 
only ‘knowledge’ to stimulate the confession. Nor is ‘confession’ 
by itself enough to promise a liberation: the individuals have to 
earn it by what may be called the hardest effort—abstention—ever 
known. When Reality actually comes on the scene, it is found to 
have a function of its own which has nothing to do with ‘con¬ 
fession’ or ‘liberation’. This is true evangelism, if the term has to 
be restored. 

But to return to the issue as to how the individuals stand to one 
another: if as individuals they must be unique and at the same 
time they must work together, as they belong to an organisation, 
how do they preserve their uniqueness and relationship ? This is 
an old issue and 1 have to raise it here for two reasons. First, since 
the primary condition of duality. Non-Absolute Being and Non- 
Being, has to be observed whatever Stages the Universe may be in, 
the individuals who form plurality and not mere duality in the 
Fourth Stage have to abide by that ultimate principle—they have 
to be dual in some sense or other, since each individual has to be 
either Non-Absolute Being or Non-Being and both alternately. 
Secondly, since related duality, the solution of the problem of 
uniqueness and relationship does not apply to the Fourth Stage 
(as it formed a specific part of the Stage of frustration) prima 
facie a fresh account of the solution has to be given. 

It so happens, however, that no fresh account is needed and the 
reason is that it, too, is a specific form of the Stage of frustration. 
It is a Stage which removes the uncertainty created by tlie Third 
Stage: it has no positive contribution to make. The problem ap¬ 
plies only to the First and Second Stages. 

The issue that does arise refers only to duality, as I have just 
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mentioned. I have to show that the individuals, though they are 
neither dual nor multiple, but plural, do in spite of this fact observe 
in their actual existence the ultimate condition of duality. This is a 
central issue. Obviously, duality here means two specific functions: 
first each individual has to formulate and receive alternately; 
and secondly each individual has to be active and passive alter¬ 
nately as it negates. 

This is the specific form which duality must take in the Fourth 
Stage, as far as I can sec, and these follow from two cosmic pro¬ 
visions. Just as the individuals cosmically have to be dual—Non- 
Absolute Being and Non-Being—so they must be associated with 
the dual function of conceiving the objective and realising it—we 
have discussed this already. These are the only conceivable fun¬ 
ctions—if individuals exist they must function. It is only the fun¬ 
ctionless individuals that do not exist—as it is put in the twentieth 
century, those who do not work do not eat! 

Four specific functions follow from the two basal functions 
mentioned above. If, for instance, an individual formulates a con¬ 
ception the others have to receive it, and vice versa. Equally if an 
inividual generates an experience the others have to function 
passively with reference to it, and vice versa —and function they 
must, as I have mentioned already, since a functionless individual 
is another name for the Negative. 

I may repeat again that the individuals never cease to be dual in 
their true proportion, whether they appear as multiple or plural. 
What changes in them is the form of their duality. Indeed, noth¬ 
ing ever adds to or subtracts from the duality of Non-Absolute 
Being and Non-Being till their dual stage automatically comes to 
its normal end—that of unity—as a mark of complete fulfilment. 
This happens in the Fifth Stage. 

Whether the individuals, again, as cxistents, survive in the 
Fourth Stage as mental, or material, or spatial, or temporal— 
exactly as they were in the Third Stage—does not arise provided 
we choose to preserve the meanings these terms bore in the Third 
Stage. If the individuals change radically, certainly no individual 
will be found who is either a mystic, or a humanist, or a dualist of 
the Third Stage. No longer will unity and individuality be found 
operating in this scheme of reality as they did in the schemes of 
the mystic and of the humanist: nor will mind and matter be 
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functioning as they did in the Platonists’ scheme or in that of his 
rival, the Atomist—and the same applies to space and time, since 
they have all been reduced to categories. And so the individuals 
exist, as they must, as just ‘certainties’ of mind and matter, or 
space and time—which is another name for the individuals of the 
Fourth Stage. And it is in this concentrated form that they serve as 
the source of strength behind the action which I have called 
‘abstention’, which negates the conflicts of the Third Stage be¬ 
tween mind and matter, or space and time, or unity and indi¬ 
viduality. Not only do mind and matter, or space and time, or unity 
and individuality cease to exist as entities—and so to clash—but 
as knowledge, which is their true form, they do away with the 
illusory claims on behalf of the Third Stage. The Fourth Stage, 
therefore, is not a spatio-temporal structure, as we usually call the 
Third Stage. If it at all makes room for the spatio-temporal struct¬ 
ure, this structure as it appears in the Fourth Stage is held by the 
individuals of that Stage to be illusory: so that they form only 
subject-matter for negation. (What happens to our mathematicians 
and scientists after this ought to be obvious, though it is not 
possible for me to go into my account of space, time and number 
in any detail in this volume.) 

It is not necessary to ask whether the individuals persist in the 
Fourth Stage with their capacities as sense-perceiving, imagining 
and thinking existents. Whatever the capacity and equipment of 
the individuals in the Third Stage they are not in any way lost, 
except that they all change in the light of the new conceptions. 
The sense-organs are expected to remain but they will no longer 
be working out the mystical or the humanistic objectives—on the 
contrary, they will be abstaining from them. If they are capable of 
realising a mystical purpose they can also abstain from realising it. 
This change is radical; and if what it actually means to our sense- 
organs cannot be discussed here I shall illustrate very broadly 
what happens by giving an account in the next Chapter of the 
actual procedure of negation in one or two instances. 
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THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 


I T will be interesting to find out how exactly the controversy 
about knowledge in modern European thought will stand if 
knowledge is taken to be only another name for the individual. 
The issue will be: if the individual in the Fourth Stage is know¬ 
ledge and does not exist as ‘mind that knows’ or as ‘object that is 
known’, can the controversy still persist? And the immediate 
answer is that if the whole controversy arose on the ground of a 
belief that the Reality was constituted by two substances, Thought 
and Extension—or, more strictly, mind and matter—obviously it 
cannot survive the discovery that mind and matter are but cate¬ 
gories which do not exist as entities and therefore do not either 
clash or harmonise. There cannot be a problem of knowledge if 
knowledge as such is the hall-mark of the individuals that exist in 
the Fourth Stage—or, to be precise, if knowledge means the ‘ac¬ 
cumulated necessities of every form of the Positive’ in the shape of 
the individual (and therefore of both mind and matter, or con- 
ciousness and substance, or every other category) can there be 
any meaning in the problem of knowledge ? 

Obviously, the issue is no longer that of the problem of know¬ 
ledge, which drops out altogether. It is one of finding out how 
the individuals, as centres of knowledge, will exist and function 
in the organisation of the Fourth Stage. If we have nothing but 
instances of knowledge to deal with, what can such a situation 
mean ? Can it give rise to any problem, not to say that of know¬ 
ledge ? 

It is the same issue as that which I just raised regarding the 
organisation of such instances, and I might repeat that the in¬ 
stances will act simultaneously to negate the illusory conceptions 
of Reality and to abstain from realising the values which emanated 
from them. This is perfectly possible since they all hold to the same 
conception of Reality. Here is a common agreement under which, 
as unique instances of knowledge, they are expected simul¬ 
taneously to negate, though in specific ways. They will act and re- 
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act upon one another in the shape of formulation and reception, or 
generation and passive acceptance so that the total result in the 
end must lead to the fulfilment of actual negation—^there can be 
no problem on this or any score. 

The problem that does arise is that of communication, which is 
another name for mutual action and reaction. What does com¬ 
munication really mean in the Fourth Stage? It does not mean 
mutual interpenetration or sharing of the same experience directly 
by both sides—^no such sharing is possible, since the same ex¬ 
perience cannot exist in two unique centres. This is a familiar 
issue which may be illustrated. When, for instance, one centre 
formulates a conception, all the other centres must be receiving it; 
which means that two unique experiences must occur simultane¬ 
ously—the experience which will follow formulation in one centre 
will be quite different from the experience which will follow re¬ 
ception in the other. Equally, when one centre generates an ex¬ 
perience another must passively accept it; which means that two 
specific experiences will occur simultaneously in the two centres. 
It will be a mistake to think that there is or can be only one ex¬ 
perience, which appears in both centres in succession or simul¬ 
taneously—as if the same guest calls on different houses. No such 
thing can happen. 

I have raised the issue of communication since it is relevant 
both to the field of experience (where knowledge is discussed as a 
problem) and to the Fourth Stage (where there is no such prob¬ 
lem). The centres remain distinct in both cases, I mean in the 
Third and the Fourth Stage: whilst they are all instances of 
knowledge in the Fourth Stage they are altogether different en¬ 
tities, for example, instances of thought and extension, which are 
incompatible with one another in the Third Stage. If, still, com¬ 
munication has to take place in both cases it is because there is an 
organisation in both which is essential to existence. The centres 
cannot be absolute differents, however placed. My claim is that, 
whilst the different instances in both organisations function with¬ 
out losing their uniqueness, they share their mutual experiences. 
The process by which this is accomplished is ‘reference’ and its 
main achievement is dual experience. 

Perhaps the notion of ‘dual experience’ has to be more clearly 
defined. I shall take as an illustration an ordinary experience. 
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If I hear a sound I instantly have the conviction that some other 
centre, which may be a human individual, or an animal or an 
aeroplane, must be making the sound outside me. There are 
therefore two sounds occurring at the same time and in two 
specific centres. These centres and the experiences of specific 
sounds they happen to embody never meet, but they certainly 
refer to one another. So that both the centres embody in succes¬ 
sion two experiences located in themselves—one of hearing, or 
making a sound and another of referring to the other centre which 
must be either making, or hearing, a sound. Both experiences, 
whether of themselves or of the others, take place in the same 
centres and are wholly accountable to the centres themselves; 
so that there is no occasion whatsoever for two centres to meet, 
actively or passively, to form an idea of each other. They keep 
strictly separate though they know of each other as fully as pos¬ 
sible. 

The point is that inasmuch as the two centres mutually refer to 
one another they get a clear view of one another, and in that dual 
manner. Each centre forms, as it were, a complete organisation 
in itself. They do not only have full experience of themselves 
(as making a sound, or hearing it, as the case may be) but they 
equally have full experience also of the other centre (which may 
be making or hearing the sound)—only the centre which hears 
the sound does not make it which the other does—^that is not 
possible. There are also two types of ‘hearing sound’ and two 
types of ‘making sound’, an active and a passive type, occurring 
in two centres which never meet: and these appear in the same 
centre and are therefore caused separately. It is in this way that the 
two centres form a complete idea of the organisation to which 
they belong: by the act of mutual reference. This is communi¬ 
cation—at least, in my view. 

I will take another illustration, this time from the traditional 
viewpoint. 

If a star radiates light, to quote from the scientific records, the 
scientist is believed to be recording it. This receiving of the light 
is called knowing. The star does not know the light that it radiates 
while the scientist who knows the light does not radiate it. Here 
arc two distinct functions according to scientific tradition: the 
generation of light by the star which is inorganic and the knowing 
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of the light by the scientist who is human. It is only the human 
centre that is supposed to know. Strangely enough, the inorganic 
centre which radiates, if it cannot know has to submit to the 
process of being known. Why ? Simply because it radiated light— 
an unpardonable offence. This seems to be the basic position in 
tradition and the problem of knowledge arose on the ground of 
incompatibility between the two centres. The problem is still 
being discussed—naturally. 

I have stated this traditional presentation of the case with a 
view to suggest a fresh interpretation for it, which was just hinted 
at in The Kea/ and the Negative, I shall quote the interpretation 
without bringing in the change which the Fourth Stage intro¬ 
duces. The interpretation is that the star and the scientist can be 
supposed to refer to one another, not mutually to interpenetrate, 
at fatal expense to one another’s integrity. They can preserve their 
uniqueness and the distance between them by this act of mutual 
reference, which they cannot do by mutual interpenetration. 

The star and the scientist, again, may be supposed to undergo 
two distinct experiences simultaneously. The light that is generated 
by the star may well constitute one specific type of light, whilst the 
light that is received by the scientist may well constitute another 
specific type: so that neither of them will ever know the light 
which the other knows—they can only refer to one another. The 
moment the scientist is aware of the sensation of light he will 
spontaneously be aware of the star generating it. This generating 
star, however, as it appears in the experience of the scientist will 
not be the actual generating star—it will be a passive form of the 
star which the scientist alone can impersonate. Exactly the same 
dual experience will appear in the star with reference to the scien¬ 
tist. It will be a surprise to the scientist to be assured that the star 
has got hold of him in the same way as he has got hold of the star. 

I hope I have made the notion of dual experience clear. Every 
function has a dual form in order to escape the state of being 
‘absolute differents’. This is an old issue. Besides, if existence and 
experience must imply relationship, it is only duality of fimction 
that preserves relationship. Nothing else can. 

This means obviously a colossal change, the gravity of which it 
is impossible to exaggerate. The consequences are bound to affect 
not only the relationship between the Platonist and the Atomist, 
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or between the Vedantist and the Buddhist, or between the Catho¬ 
lic and the Protestant: they will affect equally the relationship 
between the human being and the animal, or the plant, or the 
stone. 

With the prevailing distinction between mind and matter gone, 
neither of the two well-marked relationships will survive. What 
we call the inorganic, on the so-called ground that it has no mind 
and therefore cannot know, will come to occupy the same status 
of individuality in the Fourth Stage as what wc call human being, 
on the so-called ground that it has mind and can know, or is not 
in a state of being known. They will both be reduced to what we 
have described as ‘bclieF, or ‘knowledge’, or ‘necessity’ or ‘cate¬ 
gory’. Instead of being either ‘mind’ or ‘matter’ as entities, they 
will be ‘certainty of mind’ or ‘certainty of matter’, which exist 
but which are not entities or possibilities. Two things at least will 
happen to them. They will all become ‘belief and ‘knowledge’ 
referring to Reality; and the relationship between them will be¬ 
come one of harmony and equality. 

Questions will at once arise, however, can the stone or the plant, 
for instance, stand on the same footing as a human being—exactly 
as a human being does with another human being ? Is this possible ? 
Can one possibly verify such a change ? Will a plant, or a stone, 
again, ever communicate with us or share their joys and sorrows 
with us as we human beings are expected to do with human be¬ 
ings ? To say that they can may be poetry or phantasy in a super- 
sentimental mood, but it is not common sense not to say rational 
thinking—this will be the almost universal reaction. It will be 
ridiculous to expect that one can verify such a change if by 
verification we mean what takes place in the objective world with 
which we have been fully associated in the Third Stage. This 
world, no doubt, is still continuing in our experience, inasmuch as 
we arc subject to the illusions of values. In a very real way, we 
live, move and have our being in them, since wc have to negate the 
illusions. There can be only one conclusion if we approach this 
world of illusion for verification—^the claim is ridiculous. Perhaps 
with one voice the non-human world will say: ‘We stand where 
we are, apart and aloof from the human world; we would rather 
for ever “move” if necessary rather than cultivate opportunities 
for intimacy with human society where they “think” and “know”; 
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we are called upon to do nothing else but to provide food and 
fodder for the human race/ 

I have nothing to say against any of these claims. If we have no 
other objective world than that of the Third Stage, we shall have 
either to drop the issue of verification or wait for verification till 
the objective world of history is replaced by an altogether different 
world. Is there any reason why we should not wait ? 

But why should we wait for that verification, one might argue 
again. On what grounds shall we wait? Is it not ridiculous to 
suggest that we should wait when to wait means to plunge into 
the void ? 

But is this really so ? On the contrary, there is not only the whole 
assurance from knowledge on the basis of which our effort to 
negate or obliterate the objective world stands: the objective 
world itself has been proved by that knowledge to be illusory. Is 
the objective world then still surviving, except as illusion, fully 
known to be illusory ? Do we ourselves, again, stand as entities as 
we thought we did ? How could we then stand to lose anything 
which is of real value when we negate the objective world of 
history, w^hich has so far produced nothing but frustration ? Do 
we not, on the contrary, have every chance of getting rid of our 
illusions and making ourselves fit to receive the blessings of the 
true objective world whenever and in whatever form it will come ? 

Indeed it will be meaningless to argue still that we may be 
absorbed by the Negative, or the void, if we are fools enough to 
abandon the world that is still sprawling around us ? To remove 
the illusory world with the aid of knowledge which fills us with 
assurance of Reality is not to invite the void; on the contrary, it is 
to remove once and for ever its periodic appearance. If nothing 
else is, at least knowledge itself is an eternal guarantee against the 
return of the Negative. 

If there is no alternative to negating the dichotomy of history 
which introduced the distinction between mind and matter and the 
glaring incompatibilities between the inorganic, the organic and 
the psychical, should we be surprised if there is no alternative to 
believing that the stone and the plant are on the same footing as 
animals and human beings ? Will not all these incompatible centres 
of existence automatically appear as centres of ‘belief’ and ‘know¬ 
ledge’ once we succeed in abstaining from working out the illusion 
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of the Third Stage ? Need we, then, be surprised if we find our¬ 
selves members of the same organisation as centres of knowledge 
in a state of harmony—with all the distinctions such as ‘human 
and non-human’ completely gone ? 

It is a different issue whether the non-human world will form 
the Fourth Stage at the same time as the human world has already 
formed it and it is not possible that I should undertake an analysis 
of this issue at the moment. I can make only one observation. 
Since the Third Stage has been constituted by three organisations, 
it follows that all the constituents in each organisation are bound 
to belong to one another. Every one of them has to be either 
mystic, or humanist, or dualist, as the case may be. If the human 
being is a mystic in one organisation, the stone or the plant of 
that organisation is bound to be the same. Why should not the 
same type of change take place in the stone as in the human being ? 
Can the human being exist in the Fourth Stage without the stone, 
or the plant, or the animal ? I do not think I should say anything 
further. 

But one can certainly say much more about the non-human be¬ 
ings who have actually completely changed and are full members 
of the Fourth Stage along with the human. To be precise, there 
are no longer human and non-human beings in the sense in which 
there were in the Third Stage. On the contrary, they are all unique 
individual centres of ‘belief’ and ‘knowledge’ which refer to Real¬ 
ity and negate the illusory conceptions or values in specific ways. 
Naturally they will refer to one another as equals. 

At any rate, to me the scientist and the star now stand in a 
relationship which is totally distinct from what they were in the 
Third Stage. They, as individuals, are centres of ‘knowledge’ 
and ‘belief’ as distinguished from Reality, and the relationship 
between them is not distingviished by the principle of dichotomy. 
They are both actual and equal to one another. Besides, they have 
a common agreement, in so far as they refer to Reality in terms of 
the triadic pattern and proceed to negate the illusory values in 
collaboration. 

Their main function is to remove the illusory conceptions which 
they held in the Third Stage, and not to realise them. Naturally 
they cannot consider themselves as either atomic Reality or its 
opposite—spiritual or ascetic beings. Into their identity as ‘know- 
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ledge’ and ‘belief’, on the contrary, all the categories from Being 
to the Second Continuous have entered in their true colours as 
‘necessities’; so that they can all equally negate the false and il¬ 
lusory conceptions of Reality and abstain from realising illusory 
values—and this they will do uniquely, sharing their specific 
contributions by mutual reference and dual activity. 

This solution, by the way, did not appear in The Keal and the 
Negative; in fact there was no suggestion of the ‘Stages’ of the 
Discontinuous Universe in the first formulation of my scheme, 
nor was the conception of the ‘individual’ fully analysed in it. I 
have for the first time in this volume seriously raised the problems 
of Cosmology. Only the dawm of thought which heralded the day 
for me inspired my first volume: the rest of my contribution 
remained to be worked out. 

I do not now distinguish the star and the scientist in terms of 
matter and mind as I did, following the lead of modern European 
thought, in The Real and the Negative, And it makes no difference if 
a claim was made in this, my first volume, that both the scientist 
and the star had the capacity of knowing on the ground that if 
the fact of receiving sensation implied consciousness there was no 
reason why the generation of sensation should not. Nor does it 
matter that the scientist and the star were defined as unique centres 
producing unique sounds, or light. In every one of these claims 
the definite hypothesis implied that mind and matter exist as en¬ 
tities. I depart now from all these claims since I discard this 
hypothesis, which goes against the grain of my main position in 
this volume. The ‘individuals’ in the Fourth Stage are not entities, 
but are ‘beliefs’, or ‘certainties’, or ‘knowledge’, which are not 
entities. The main reason why they are not entities is that they 
neither conceive a common purpose nor fulfil it. As ‘knowledge’ 
and Truth, constituted by the ‘necessity of mind’ and the ‘necess¬ 
ity of matter’, their sole function is to remove false or illusory 
conceptions of Reality and to be instrumental in advancing the 
negation of illusory values. The Fourth Stage is the period of 
catharsis and austerity in our Universe. Perhaps the Buddha very 
nearly reached this Stage—or did he completely reach it? 

I think I have said enough to prove how catharsis should oper¬ 
ate in the Fourth Stage. I could have chosen to illustrate it also 
in the field of space, time and number, but this would have intro- 
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duced a range of speculation for which I am not yet quite prepared. 
My effort in this volume is to lay down the main system and I 
can leave its application to specialised fields to those who im¬ 
mediately follow the metaphysician to take charge of later 
developments. All that I can do here is to suggest the nature of 
space and time in the light of my main position. 

Like unity and individuality, or mind and matter, space and 
time naturally cease to be entities, not to say Reality: they become 
instead ‘necessities’, so that they enter into the blood and bone of 
the individual, so to speak, as categories. Individuals, as centres of 
‘belief’ and ‘knowledge’, have full benefit from the contribution 
of space and time as they have from all other categories. What 
change this will imply in the traditional view about them it is for 
my readers to conclude, but my concern is to define the two cate¬ 
gories space and time as they enter my system. 

They are not categories of the same order as unity, individual¬ 
ity, mind or matter. They are less ultimate and they definitely pre¬ 
suppose mind and matter. If there were no such categories as 
mind and matter there would be no occasion for the experience of 
space and time. Let me explain this. 

We have seen that mind and matter stand for the non-void, in 
so far as it has been proved to be the direct opposite of the void; 
which means that they stand respectively for the notions of mind 
which formulates the objective and substance which produces 
results. We have seen also that the Discontinuous Universe begins 
and ends, whether in relation to the Continuous or with reference 
to its constituents in any shape or form. To be a unit of the Dis¬ 
continuous is to begin and end. These issues have already been 
discussed at length and I shall now merely suggest further that if 
we read the categories of ‘beginning’ and ‘ending’ in the light of 
the identities and functions of mind and matter we at once get the 
two categories of ‘time’ and ‘space’. ‘Space’ means the beginning 
and ending of matter or substance whilst ‘time’ means the be¬ 
ginning and ending of mind as function. To think by imagery or 
observation of the beginning and ending of any instance of sub¬ 
stance or matter is to think of space: and, since every such instance 
begins and ends, we have an experience which refers to it, which 
experience is space. Equally, when we have the experience which 
marks the ending of any instance of substance and does not stop 
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before reaching the beginning of another instance it is also an 
experience of space and is our conception of ‘empty space’ or 
‘distance’. The notion of ‘interval’ is replaced by that of ‘space’. 

The same thing happens to the beginning and ending of fun¬ 
ction. Both time as evidence and time as the interval between 
two instances of evidence are intelligible in the light of begin¬ 
ning and end. 

At present I shall go no further and shall leave my suggestion 
to germinate. 

Perhaps I should add once more, however, before closing this 
chapter, that since my present labour is to complete the outline of 
the Universe I cannot be drawn into the next major enquiries 
concerned with the filling-in of the outline. I have not, therefore, 
in this volume made any attempt to digress into the specific 
problems of the sciences. It is indeed for the scientists to begin 
that enquiry, when the leaders of thought in the scientific world 
find themselves in the mood to do so. Sooner or later the scientist 
will arise to undertake this task. 
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REVIEW AND CONCLUSION 


As I conclude this outline of Reality I may perhaps claim the 
ZA privilege of making some personal comments. I do not 
X jLknow whether this outline can have relevance as a philos¬ 
ophic scheme to the orthodox mind. Can it be that the Infinite of 
my scheme—another name for the two Continuous Universes— 
will leave any impression on the orthodox mind which is normally 
steeped in the Infinite, or in the Absolute, of tradition ? Can any 
mind which traditionally holds to the belief that the Absolute is 
the only Reality possibly visualise my Triadic Universe ? 

The situation may easily remind one of Parmenides, as he 
stood facing the humanist. With the Absolute firmly held in his 
mind it is not possible that Parmenides could have formed any 
conception of the ‘changeful multiple’ which he could conscien¬ 
tiously judge—^it was bound to appear to him as the Negative, 
which proverbially has no form. Or to take a more modest ex¬ 
ample, when we actually see a ghost, or a snake in the wood when 
there is really a rope, nobody can convince us that we are seeing 
something else. The same mind cannot accommodate two distinct 
experiences at the same time, especially if they contradict one 
another. One of them must be considered to be the Negative. 

It seems to me that the Non-Absolutes of my scheme may 
appear to the orthodox mind as the changeful multiple did to 
Parmenides, or as the snake appeared to the mind which saw the 
rope. They will appear as the Negative. If the Non-Absolutes can¬ 
not be classified either as the ‘opposites’ of the Absolute, or as an 
emanation from or diminution of it, what else can they be if not 
the Negative? There seems to be no other possibility, which 
means that the Non-Absolutes will be literally non est to the ortho¬ 
dox tnind. 

It may however be argued that since a conception of the 
Negative is possible, it has to be taken as existing, if only as a 
possibility. It cannot be called non-existent. Indeed, to the sceptic 
it was the Negative, and not the Positive, that had evidence for its 
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validity. To prove, therefore, that the Infinite of my scheme and 
the Non-Absolutes are negative is not to disprove their existence. 
The issue is not whether the Negative does or does not in any 
sense exist; since it is conceivable, it has a right even to exist as 
fact. But it is not an absolute right. In fact the Negative does not 
exist as fact. Its existence as possibility, however correct, means 
only that it is the void, or formless. Of what use is the formless or 
the void? What, then, is the point of the argument? 

If it follows that to both the orthodox mind and to Parmenides, 
the two robust advocates of the Absolute, the Infinite of my 
scheme, the Non-Absolutes, can only appear as the Negative, or 
the formless void, will they still form subject-matter for judgment, 
or for a review, or even for comment ? 

Yet another equally distinct issue may be raised, referring to a 
similar difficulty. Can the Absolute, in its turn, exist to the Non- 
Absolute if the Non-Absolute does not exist to the Absolute? 
Should not they be taken, on the contrary, as absolute differents if 
we take either of them to be non-existent to the other? Where, 
then, should I stand—^how could we argue at all about them ? 

Logically, the whole of my philosophic scheme is an evidence 
that the Non-Absolutes are fully in a position to conceive of the 
Absolute and to judge it even though the Absolute, in the nature 
of things, is debarred from judging the Non-Absolute. The 
Absolute has formed the Third Stage of the Triadic Universe as a 
possibility. It has served the purpose of frustrating the common 
purpose of that Universe, although it has had no experience of the 
Triadic Universe as a matter of course. 

One cannot therefore argue that the Absolute has to be non¬ 
existent to the Non-Absolute because the Non-Absolute is non¬ 
existent to the Absolute. 

And historically one can cite as evidence the case of the Abso¬ 
lute itself as it stands in relation to the Unreal in the dichotomy 
of the Third Stage. No metaphysician claimed parity in the Cosmic 
organisation for the Absolute and the ‘changeful many’. The 
Absolute existed to the Unreal in a form in which no Unreal could 
stand to the Absolute—^the privilege was onesided. Nobody ever 
claimed that the ‘limited individual’ could conceive of God and 
judge Him in the same way as God (as an Omniscient Being) was 
entitled to judge him. Indeed, God has so far been non-existent to 
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the human mind in spite of intense human efforts to comprehend 
Him. But did anybody ever imply that man was never existent to 
God? 

The issue is not, however, one of relationship, either between 
the Non-Absolute and the Absolute or between God the Creator 
and finite individuals. His creation. In both cases relationship 
existed: but that relationship did not imply parity, or exact 
similarity, between the Non-Absolute and the Absolute or be¬ 
tween God and His creation. Why should it? Do the stones know 
us? But we do claim to know them—that, at least, is the tradi¬ 
tional theory of knowledge which many still hold firmly. 

The practical issue which arises may, however, easily be serious. 
Can the Infinite of my scheme share the same social order with 
the Absolute of tradition if the Non-Absolute is non-existent to 
the Absolute? If the hypothesis is that they can neither clash nor 
harmonise with one another, is it conceivable that they will both 
work together in the same organisation, which must imply a 
common purpose ? 

The answer is obvious and I need hardly refer to the direct 
consequence which is bound to follow from the fact that my 
philosophic scheme must in the nature of things be non-existent 
to the orthodox mind. There will not even be a moral obligation 
laid on the orthodox mind—I mean for such a simple thing as 
a review of that scheme. There will be no occasion for such minds 
to bring their colossal standards of judgment, whether classical or 
modern or even contemporary in origin, to bear upon my scheme. 
If, by a cosmic arrangement over which tlicy have no control, the 
proportion or significance of my philosophic scheme falls outside 
the range of the orthodox mind then the social order over which 
they preside cannot make room for that sclieme, even as a phantasy. 

What happens, then, to the practical issue ? If the Absolute and 
the Non-Absolute cannot share the same social organisation (since 
they cannot conceivably have a direct purpose in common) where 
is the new School going to find accommodation ? It will have to 
live and function and will not die out, since it is committed to 
solve problems, not to provoke conflicts and not in consequence to 
suffer—which could cost it its existence. 

These issues have to be raised, though they may seem to 
many to be disproportionate. The fact is that between my Infinite 
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and the Absolute of tradition there is nothing which may serve so 
that they can live in a common organisation. The issue of accom¬ 
modation for my Infinite is by no means a phantasy. It cannot in 
any sense expect to function by the side of the Absolute as the 
opponents of the Absolute did, waging bitter conflict with it. 
The situation in the mid-twentieth century is quite different from 
any that ever arose in our chequered history and the practical 
issue I have raised would have remained unsolved, as it did with 
many an original thinker, if by a cosmic chance a change had not 
already taken place in the social order, which change alone can 
provide accommodation for my scheme. This change is the direct 
result of a similar change in the economy of the Universe. I have 
to put on record a momentous fact. The Universe now is a dual 
Universe, one part of which is a continuation of what I have 
described as the Third Stage, whilst another part is a clear de¬ 
parture from the Third Stage which I have called by the name of 
the Fourth Stage. There are in consequence two economies co¬ 
existing peacefully. Indeed the orthodox, who are tenaciously 
holding authority and power as usual, have not even a sense of 
the presence of the Fourth Stage, whilst the individuals of the 
Fourth Stage run their own economy in complete isolation, with 
their own ethics and way of living. 

The question of finding accommodation for the Fourth Stage 
therefore does not arise, since it appeared spontaneously within 
its own society. What has made that appearance possible is the 
conception of Reality which the individuals of the Fourth Stage 
profess and the ethics of abstention which derives from that con¬ 
ception. (Incidentally, here is perhaps the only consistent inter¬ 
pretation of the notion of co-existence: even civilisations, how¬ 
ever incompatible, can co-exist if at least one of them follows the 
ethics of abstention—the only way that incompatibles can co-exist.) 

The issue of co-existence does not, however, bear the remotest 
implication of what is known as ‘changeless permanence’. If co¬ 
existence is an altogether new phenomenon in our history, which 
did not appear before the mid-twentieth century—^there was only 
perpetual clash between the three well-known organisations until 
that moment—it is bound equally to come to an end. In the 
Universe which we have called Discontinuous everything begins 
and ends: and this can only mean that the orthodox, who have 
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been in complete control over the perpetual warfare of history, 
will have in time to disappear. This is the Law of the Universe: 
and it follows that the social order will pass automatically under 
the control of the new position, with the ethics of abstention— 
whose main motive is to abolish warfare and the conflicts which 
gave rise to it. 

Will it be stupid to argue, then, that the Universe, now that it 
has become dual, has automatically produced a cleavage in the 
human community, with two distinct loyalties existing side by 
side ? And does not this in turn mean that the phenomenon of 
co-existence of loyalties must be the only feature common to the 
rest of the earth our species has chosen for a dwelling ? What is 
evident to me is that the orthodox are no longer responsible for 
the preservation of the human community as a whole, by their 
warfare or by their peace (which is the root of their warfare). 
There is a social order working side by side with it in all spheres 
which does not need their protection. On the contrary, sooner or 
later it is certain to relieve the orthodox of the burden of exer¬ 
cising control which has weighed on them for untold ages. This, 
to me, is the full significance of the change that has taken place in 
the Universe to-day. The new society is by no means to be judged 
by its proportion in relation to the orthodox—one cannot help 
thinking of the Saurases of pre-history! 

It may legitimately be added that the new society, unlike the 
orthodox, is not restricted to a limited perspective of the Universe; 
it has knowledge of its full stature, which the orthodox never 
possesses. And this gives it the assurance that it is somehow 
working in unison with other societies—societies which never 
entered into the schemes or outlines of the Universe of the ortho¬ 
dox. Here is indisputably an expansion of the panorama which, 
as it includes fresh societies, makes up for the absence of any con¬ 
tact or collaboration with the orthodox on this earth. 

The sense of independence and faith in the new society auto¬ 
matically deepens. The Universe appears as a home and ceases to 
be a domicile created for our species, and man’s dignity comes 
back to him like a lost treasure and not as a gift from on high. 
What will happen after this to the esoteric record of our species is 
another matter—^perhaps we shall no longer need to discard it as 
phantasy nor associate it exclusively with orthodoxy. 
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It might be thought that I am only repeating the rhythm of 
Tbe Rea/ and the Negative in my concluding volume, with an epi¬ 
logue which gives me a chance to write my own review. Perhaps 
I am. There is such a thing as judging one’s own self when it is 
not in one’s way. I may perhaps claim the right, therefore, to 
bring out the main implications of my position as they appear to 
me. It seems to me essential that I should, since I have not just 
drawn afresh an old outline of the universe but perhaps stood, as 
it were, on the roof of the Universe to scan an altogether strange 
horizon. As I wrote I had no plan or prevision to guide me—I 
simply had to write, though after a long preparation faced by 
repeated frustrations. This is almost the first time I am sensing 
the proportion of my claim, and a review is therefore called 
for, if not for any wide audience at least for my own personal 
benefit. 

What has struck me persistently in the course of the last two 
decades—this is the period in which the system has come to shape 
itself—is that I have been since 1936 serving as nothing but an 
instrument or medium of experience. Beginning from my sudden 
experience—I can give the date and the hour—of the ‘possibility 
of the Negative’ and the fresh interpretation of the Laws of 
Thought, nothing ever came to me which I could trace to any 
deduction from premisses, or to the result of intense living accord¬ 
ing to my ancestral code, or to the fruits of impact with the keen 
intellects of the two hemispheres which I have known so well. 

Yet I cannot possibly hold that what emerged as a system could 
be called by the familiar name of mctaphysic or by the less familiar 
name of prophecy. It is not mctaphysic, since I cannot trace it to 
the Absolute which my ancestors held to lie embedded in the in¬ 
dividual as the ‘witness’, or to the Ideas which according to the 
humanist arc latent or inborn in the individual. Both conceptions 
of Reality have been replaced by the Triadic Pattern. For a similar 
reason my system cannot be called prophecy, since the individual, 
to me, unless it takes the form of ‘possibility’, does not have to 
believe in Divinity whether as Personal God or as Divine Agency, 
vrhich sonship and prophethood imply. And certainly I cannot 
go by the judgment of the realm of possibility which is bound to 
be illusory. 

What then shall I call the system which emerged? The only 
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legitimate description of it is ‘Necessity’, or ‘Knowledge’ or JHana^ 
which is another name for the individual of the third type, and 
which appears as a matter of course and in its own time. In fact 
the instance where the new conception has actually arisen is the 
only evidence of its existence—besides, this is the first time that 
the conception has arisen and it could not have arisen earlier or later. 

Do I not make the individual the sole representative of existence 
whether as Reality or ‘Possibility’ or Necessity, which are the 
three forms of its existence? Is it possible really to measure the 
supreme significance of this claim ? Does it not once and for ever 
deposit Reality in the individual, and make him or her the symbol 
of Reality ? 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of what I have had to 
record is that the Universe has already undergone a radical change. 
This change does not mean a shuffling and reshuffling of the three 
varied experiments of history, or a frantic effort at revival; it is the 
replacement of the whole outlook of history by a quite different 
one. It has been my attempt to present its features as precisely as I 
could, and I may here merely repeat that the radical change means 
for us, the human species, the acceptance of Knowledge, or ]ndna^ 
as the prime mover of the Universe. It alone will remove all the 
illusory conceptions and values which we have so far followed, 
and will imply a change in the ethics of action wc have so far 
pursued. We have to make negation of values rather than their 
realisation our chief concern: we have to abstain from illusion in a 
spirit of austerity instead of putting forth effort to realise it in 
expectation of joy. It means abolition of warfare by mutual ab¬ 
stention and a paving of the way for construction. 

To recognise Knowledge as the prime mover, however, is to 
draw a line of distinction between Knowledge and Reality, and to 
recognise the uniqueness of both. Its supreme significance lies in 
the fact that Knowledge has a function all its own which cannot 
be confused with that of Reality, to which knowledge only refers. 
As we have just said, it is negative and not positive, frankly des¬ 
tructive and not constructive, evidentiary and not productive. It 
only negates and does not fulfil. 

This separation of Knowledge from Reality, as they do not 
co-exist within the same realm, clearly cuts at the root of what we 
call verification—a very strange development. If the only objective 
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world where verification has been supposed to take place is com¬ 
pletely removed by Knowledge on the ground that it is illusory, 
chances for verification drop out as a matter of course. But the 
method of thought, which has through all history contested 
verification, does not automatically revive. It has already been 
replaced by Knowledge, which has no resemblance to what we 
have called thought in history. Knowledge which refers to Reality 
is neither thought nor sensation, the only tests of verification of 
history. The separation of knowledge from Reality, therefore, is a 
momentous change. 

But what is even more strange is that even thought, or Jndnay 
does not survive after Reality has been restored in the shape ot 
Reality in the Fifth Stage. In fact, in that realm Jndna has no 
function to discharge. It will be the age of Karma^ or fulfilment 
(Siddhi)y as I have said. Knowledge wholly disappears after it has 
negated the illusions of the Third Stage, or the whole of what we 
have so far taken to be the Objective world. And the disappear¬ 
ance of Knowledge is a sure sign that the realisation of the need 
for negation is no longer outstanding. We enter then the realm of 
Reality, or the Positive, which conceives the common purpose of 
the Universe and fulfils it. Not even image, or Bhakti^ which 
functions in the second half of the Fourth Stage, survives. Neither 
truth nor illusion has anything to do with this realm—after my 
ancestors I have to repeat ^ ne^ti^ with regard to it. It is 
not a Stage which can be called even by the name of certainty or 
uncertainty. 

It may still appear strange to many that I am ending with a note 
of what sounds like absolute negation, and nothing else. In one 
sense this is true—what that sense is, I have discussed already in my 
review of Nirvdna, Indeed, I have not made any attempt to portray 
the Positive of Reality. Personally I have had no experience of 
Reality other than the assurance I have derived from Knowledge 
which has been the only source of my faith in Reality—it is not 
possible to have direct experience of Reality. But I value this as¬ 
surance which certainly is not negative; on the contrary, it is 
positive enough to remove all my illusions, a removal which is 
indispensable to the appearance of Reality and ultimately to the 
direct experience of it. How very satisfying this assurance is can 
easily be gauged if it is realised that the mind filled with it can 
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never be in doubt again. Two things are guaranteed by assurance 
for all time: 

(1) Illusion will be removed. There is no alternative to negation 
after that assurance; the method of abstention is bound to 
follow the method of realisation. It then is no longer a 
matter for argument whether we shall abstain or fight. 

(2) Removal of illusion, or of the state of suspense—the total 
product of conflict—is bound to be followed by the state of 
certainty and by liberation. 

I cannot help feeling that this interim period of certainty and 
complete assurance, which is more than mere freedom from sus¬ 
pense and doubt, may be wanted by the human mind on its own 
account. It may be valued as such. 

And this is possibly part of the reason—^there is the logical 
reason, too—why it becomes apparent that the state of negation 
or knowledge, is bound to be followed by a state in which the 
individual will refer to Reality, not through category but through 
image. Here there will be no trace of Negation since conflict will 
be conspicuous by its absence. Illusion will be completely uprooted; 
and in its place a positive process—the process which builds on 
image, in expectation of the arrival of Reality—will prevail. 

The point which has to be noted is that even the arrival of the 
image in the place of the category necessarily implied complete 
negation of illusion. The Negative and the process of abstention 
form the very backbone of all that will take place before Reality 
appears. 

This may, however, I am constrained to think, appear to my 
contemporaries as a deliberate reversal of the expectations which 
Europe in the last two centuries has been led to cherish under the 
leadership of science. It may be argued that at a moment when the 
discovery of atomic energy claims to have solved the problem of 
production, it is not permissible that one should preach the doc¬ 
trine of negation, or austerity, which aims at detachment from all 
the values mystical and historical. It will be asked, has not the 
issue of history centred in the need for production as the one 
central need, since no effort of man ever succeeded in meeting 
human demand with adequate supplies ? Has not the main prob¬ 
lem till to-day been entirely that of technique and of the discovery 
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of energy which could raise adequate and proportionate supply; 
since there was nothing wrong with the values ? All great minds in 
all ages have agreed about the preservation of the human species 
and the building up of an organisation for joy and peace. Nobody 
has wanted suffering on its own account, and everybody has hated 
the idea of taking life for the sake of taking life. So run the ar¬ 
guments. 

But how was it that if destruction still was brought about its 
consequence should have fallen upon the human species more 
than on any other, directly or indirectly—was that the way to 
preserve the species ? And why was not the organisation for peace 
and joy built up ? Could such an organisation be raised if the issue 
of defence and order formed the central need for which the States 
had to provide ? Is it not a fact, again, that centuries of warfare in 
the human community have produced a warlike spirit which has 
had to specialise in the art of killing? 

These are thrice-told tales and it is against the background of 
such grim and shrieking facts of human history that both cynics 
and sceptics arose—the martyr was not the last figure on the 
scene—not only to question values but to deny existence itself. 

Indeed, there have been no such things as ‘values’ or ‘human 
species’ as eternal entities, only three distinct types of them in 
perpetual clash with one another. We never could define peace 
and joy except in forms which brought about warfare, and life 
was not sacrosanct as such but only as a type, which was supposed 
to be true and pure. There were three standards in the light of 
w^hich life was judged. Then was it ever judged? What did not 
come up to the standard was like the goat, which deserved only 
purification by sacrifice. 

May not one argue, then, as it has been argued many a time, 
that what needs looking after, first and foremost, is the ‘value’, 
and not production ? If we could agree about the values, we could 
also agree about production, and not the other way about. It is 
in fact simple truth that, like every other interest of our species, 
production has taken three distinct forms which were frankly and 
openly incompatible. If atomic energy produces what it can pro¬ 
duce, on a scale beyond any expectation, it will meet the needs of 
supply of only one type of our species. Even this supply will have 
to stop sooner or later under the pressure of the other type of 
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energy which we have immemorially called spirit. If we are bal¬ 
anced in our judgment we shall not forget that the atom never is 
free from challenge from the spirit, exactly as the spirit never is 
free from challenge from the atom. No doubt the twentieth cen¬ 
tury still is an ‘atomic century’; but it may any day cease to be 
atomic as it became atomic, at a certain point. It will be a mistake 
to claim that the atomic age has created any radical change in the 
Universe. It has created only one of the periodic diversions in 
terms of justice, the keynote of our social order. And as the atomic 
epoch is reaching its end it is only natural that it should raise the 
prospect of destruction of our species on a scale which at least 
the unbalanced amongst us fear might bring back the glacial age, 
or what the European mind still calls the ‘primitive’. There is no 
substance in all this, since the age of Truth has already arisen. I 
can definitely hold that the century is no longer either atomic or 
spiritual in the sense it has hitherto been. 

Only this arrival, of the age of Truth, does not mean that it will 
take us straight to the gate of Heaven. 

There is still a period of austerity to go through before we have 
any chance to obtain direct experience of Reality and to fulfil the 
common purpose of the Universe. This is our real and precious 
privilege when we are freed from illusion. 

But even if by sheer accident and not choice we miss this privi¬ 
lege, we shall have to plunge straight back into the life of conflict. 
And then it will be our destiny again alternately to profess and 
practise values which clash and serenely to end with the choice 
between cynicism and scepticism. There will be no escaping this, 
though we thought, at times, in the spirit of martyrs, that we had 
conquered the evil or the pain. Even martyrs neutralise their gains 
(for they belong to different tyq^es) and clash. It would indeed be 
ridiculous in the twentieth century to claim that we can make one 
of the competing values prevail in the end for ever. That claim lay 
inherent in all martyrdom, whether of the Spartan or of the spirit¬ 
ual type. We may seek ‘revival’ again and use any means or 
technique at hand to make a success of it; but we shall soon have 
to face our antagonist, the opposite revival. The total achievement 
in the end will fall like a blight upon the posterity of both, who 
will be called upon to bear the brunt of it all. It is lunacy to utilise 
methods of science, whether pure or mixed, for achieving a 
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spiritual need. Such effort can only kill science as much as it destroys 
the spirit. And when this technique is flamboyantly followed it is 
a sign that neither spirit nor science will be of any avail much 
longer. This is the end of mechanised martyrdom. Perhaps that is 
exactly as it should be. 

Could there be a plea, then, to avoid austerity, which stands for 
negation of both the competing values which are normally com¬ 
ing to their end? Should we still tenaciously cling to one of the 
values, trying by any means to save it if only to escape austerity, 
when it is certain that it will soon be overwhelmed by its opposite ? 
Should we even for mere respite choose the final goal of cynicism 
or scepticism rather than the clean and pure path of austerity? 
Docs not this path promise the end of conflict and of all its travails 
which culminated in producing the cynic and the sceptic, the two 
pillars of despair? 

It is time that I should bring this epilogue to an end with two 
final comments: one on ourselves, with respect to our capacity to 
grasp the true significance of the Ultimate Reality so far recorded 
in history; another, on the Universe as we leave it. By the records 
of history we are still as far remote from the mystery of Ultimate 
Reality as we ever were or could possibly be; we have never known 
it as its stature and ultimacy demanded that we should. This is 
perhaps also the reason why we have not as yet discovered what 
actually our own true proportion might be. If by any chance we 
had known ourselves truly we should not have been so impatient 
to leave the whole of our earthly career almost as soon as we had 
begun it to be joined at once to what we considered to be our real 
home. Heaven, Unity or Individuality. Perhaps our chief interest 
in all the ages has centred mostly in ourselves; we have not even 
had the courage to develop a deep, genuine assurance about what 
Ultimate Reality is or could be. In the records it was either a ‘Light* 
to dazzle human sight; or a Judge who set a commandment for us 
to obey, or a much too remote and unfathomable Presence to be 
approached, or just a placid state of Eternal Calm. What has really 
all the time absorbed us is our actual existence, steeped in suffer¬ 
ing. Indeed, the pressure of the ages has borne so heavily on us 
that we even, in a fit of disproportionate despair, stooped to the 
unspeakable conceit of bringing the Ultimate Reality down to 
earth. We forgot that the Universe is not exactly our domestic 
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concern; we could not dispose of it as our mystical, humanistic 
and dualistic moods led us to believe that we could. And yet the 
stark fact is that, if nobody could question the ultimacy of Truth 
or the utter impossibility of escaping from what we have called 
the burden of existence, it was nothing short of an obligation that 
we should find a way of dealing with it which we could confidently 
call our own. 

No doubt the critic has pointed out often enough how the 
Ultimate Reality itself looked almost like a note of despair and 
made it practically impossible for our species to behave in a steady, 
dignified manner. (If we know our sceptic at all, we cannot help 
noting in him a sense of utter amazement that things should 
have been left with such a complete lack of evidence or proof.) 
We may honestly plead for ourselves if we like, but the issue is 
not one of pleading, or of yielding to the temptation of the 
sceptical mood of complete indifference. The issue is one of finish¬ 
ing the job which we began in Time’s indefinite past and finding 
out what other patterns of existence there could be which could 
keep us busy till the end of all time. 

It is permissible to add that to-day we can find out how exactly 
that job can be finished. If we accept that it is the era of thought 
which is on the horizon, this will mark the last stretch of our 
journey in carrying the burden of existence. If the job is to carry 
the burden to its destination it is open to us to-day to do it our¬ 
selves with complete faith and assurance. We shall be at long last 
free from perpetual dread and anxiety lest we give offence by not 
keeping to the letter of the Law, or by not obeying the Spirit. 
There will be no such Law or Spirit. The era of thought is the era 
of Knowledge, or JHana^ which dispels ignorance. It is the birth¬ 
right of our species, by the exercise of which we have the supreme 
chance of making the Universe free from illusion so that it may 
once again inaugurate the Truth. 

The arrival of this long awaited moment means that we shall, 
as we go on negating illusion, draw closer and closer to the dis¬ 
tant range of the common purpose, our final goal. As thought, 
with unerring precision, helps us to negate illusion with perfect 
faith and assurance the result will be the consolidation of our 
home on earth. Here in this central home of our species, the whole 
edifice of thought will stand as the one bulwark of our strength; 
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and what will rule in it is the serene light of contemplation at its 
maximum brilliance. Could not one believe that a glow from it 
might unwittingly have strayed sometimes to scintillate in the 
rhythm which the master-artist had already brought into being ? 
And if that birth has been possible, what must be the glow of the 
rhythm which the Image, with resplendent graciousness, will 
bring to give sanctity to the heart of thought ? The Fourth Stage 
will be nearing conclusion as the Image rises on the horizon to 
reach us, as it were, at the gates of the Fifth Stage. 

What these enormous changes in our prospects mean will be 
vivid if we place them against the background of the Universe we 
are on the verge of leaving. I shall make one last comment on it. 
Could even the best of minds at any time call it by any name other 
than mystery, which in plain simple language meant the absence 
of light on its main motif and mechanism.^ My ancestry enjoined 
a prayer for more light, as the day began, with the sun on the 
horizon. That was the only prayer left for the elect. 

And how did those sunk in misery find that Universe as they 
began the day ? It is familiar history that the Universe was noth¬ 
ing but a snare to them, which left no loopholes for escape. Even 
the thoughtful and scholarly called it a stratagem, a maze of astute¬ 
ness—out to achieve its own end, whatever the cost. 

But why was there all this manoeuvring in the heart of the 
Universe ? Against whom ? Not certainly against the weak creature 
nor against the Evil God who had no chance with the Omnip¬ 
otent or the Onmiscient. Personally, if I had not stumbled upon 
the Truth of the Universe, sunk deeply in its core, it would be 
impossible for me to uphold even the phantasy of the Merciful 
God: there would be room only for the Evil God. I would not 
call it mystery—why should there be mystery when the Universe 
could be at least straightforward and honest ? If suffering had to 
be the keynote of existence, why not call it by its proper name, 
a value ? I have at least seen that it is a negative value. 

This Universe of illusion I am convinced, is nearing its end. 
The age of phantasy is practically over: we cannot keep it longer 
than it will last. We have to turn now to Truth, which is another 
name for Knowledge, and austerity or Jndna, 

The note on which this epilogue is ending is almost harsh 
compared to the one which inaugurated my theme in The Keal and 
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the Negative. There was so much of colour and movement in that 
inauguration. Almost two decades have passed over my head 
since that blessed moment in my life. I have seen life steadily all 
these years in the protecting light of that theme. My faith has 
not dimmed, but deepened. But I did not realise until I saw 
‘thought’ in its purity that the scene is being rapidly set for auster¬ 
ity with Jndna^ or Knowledge, as its central guide. It is time now 
for action. History now begins another phase, and the age which 
is just on the horizon will find our species already climbing the 
path of pilgrimage. From now on it will be one steady ascent 
with clean ascetic rigour, unrelenting but fully assured. Not for a 
moment will the pilgrims falter. And how the lofty heights will 
glisten as all the blooms at their feet steadily rise to reach out to 
the blue horizon which rests serenely on their snowy heads! In 
the days which nobody remembers, my ancestors found the Image 
of Divinity enshrined in the still, vacant space between the blue 
horizon and the creamy heights of snow, just where the sun daily 
rises and sets; it was the one source from which all life came as a 
blessing to earth. Shall we not reach that Blue Heaven as we come 
to the end of our pilgrimage ? Will not the true Image then point 
the way to our last Stage, the Stage of Fulfilment ? 

It is now time for me to stop. 
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